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for your SHELLS 


HE primer in your shotshell is like the spark 
plug in an engine. A richer spark or flash means 
more power—more speed—greater drive. 


The new Winchester Staynless Shells have a primer 
which gives a more intensive and powerful flash. 


















Result? Added force in the power house which 
puts a more powerful drive behind the load. Shells 
that make better patterns, hit harder and kill far- 
ther—shells that are entirely reliable at all extremes 
of temperature from 40 below zero to 100 in the 
shade. Staynless Shells also prevent rusting of the 
barrels and make cleaning unnecessary. 


You get these results with all Winchester Staynless 
Shells — Lacquered Leader — Speed Loads— Re- 
peater—Ranger —the ideal shells for field, trap 
or skeet. 


WINCHESTER REPEATING ARMS CO. 
New Haven, Conn., U. S. A. 
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STANDARD BOOKS ON HUNTING AND SHOOTING 
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Each letter addressed to this department brings a personal reply. 





samples of the hundreds that go through this department each month. 


North of Sault Ste. Marie 
H. ILL.:—Traveling north from Sault 
Ste. 
Root river, which is crossed 4 miles out. Fair 
sport for speckled trout may be had here, but 
being so close to the city, it is visited by large 
numbers of anglers. Parties wanting lake-trout 
fishing may travel by automobile to Little Trout 
Lake which is 13 miles from the city. Some 
very large fish are taken here. This lake can 
also be reached by rail to Heyden station and 
then by hiking about 4 miles southeast. 

Island Lake and other waters 16 miles north 
of the Soo, afford very good fishing for both 
brook and lake trout. This is a beautiful section 
which is much patronized by tourists and local 
residents and may be reached by auto from the 
Soo, or by train over the Algoma Central Rail- 
way. 

Glendale, 29 miles north of the city, is an 
important point as it is the starting point for 


S.. 
Marie, the first stream of importance is the 


the road to the famous Ranger Lake section. 
This road is fairly good and may be traveled 
by cars during the dry weather in summer 
months. 


Turning northwest to Ranger, or Aubakagama 
Lake, a very lovely country is traversed and much 


good fishing is to be had in numerous waters, 
while the entire district is an excellent game 
country—moose, deer, and bear are plentiful 


while timber wolves, ducks and geese are found 
in fair numbers at numerous points. 

Ranger Lake section is very popular with 
moose hunters. Excellent fishing for speckled, 
salmon and gray trout may be had in this lake, 
as well as in the connecting waters. Guides also 
are to be had here. 

Coming back to Glendale and traveling north 
a few miles, good trout fishing may be had in 
Goulais River, Achigan Brook, Whitman Creek 
and a number of small lakes and streams in the 
vicinity. Parties in search of bass, pike and 
gray trout fishing will find good sport in Achigan 
Lake close to Achigan Station. 

The Little Chippewa River which may be 
reached from Ogidake or Mashkode, furnishes ex- 
cellent stream fishing for brook trout. This river 
is easily followed and may be waded for miles. 
A few miles north lies Trout Lake, noted for 
its gray trout fishing, while smaller adjoining 
lakes are well stocked with brook trout. 

At Mileage 61-62, Loon, Lily and Pine lakes 

ford very fine trout fishing. The fish are large 
nd are fine fighters. Leaving the railroad at 
Mekatina Station and traveling by canoe or trail 
r a short distance, Gaver Lake is reached where 
excellent trout fishing is to be had. About 8 
miles distant—4 by rail and 4 by trail or road— 
Wartz Lake is reached. This is a very lovely 
pot, and the scenery alone is worth the trip, 
but, fine speckled trout fishing is also to be had. 
Spruce lake at Mileage 71, also offers good trout 
fishing. Next in order comes Mongoose Lake, 
Batchewana River, Montreal River and Lake, all 

f which offer good trout fishing amid scenic 

rroundings. At Mileage 81 lies Mitchell Lake, 
enclosed by everlasting hills; excellent pike and 

out fishing here. 

The territory around Frater Station is patron- 
ized by anglers and hunters; moose, deer and bear 
ire plentiful and good fishing may be had in 
Agawa Bay and in the mouth of the Agawa 
River, 3% miles distant. Accommodations may 
be had here for twenty persons; also, trans- 
portation from the station to camp. 

From Frater Station to Canyon, a distance of 
12 miles, the road winds through the Agawa 
Canyon, through wild and rugged scenery. The 


river and railroad parallel each other through 
this canyon and fine fishing is to be had in the 
river, 


Sand Lake at Mileage 138, a very lovely body 





of water, full of islands and bays, and the river 
of the same name which flows out of the lake, 
both offer the angler exceptional sport for gray 
lake trout and speckled trout. The scenery in 
this vicinity is wildly beautiful and compares with 
the best on the American continent. 

About 10 miles further north Amjigomi Lake 
is reached. Pike and pickerel may be had in this 
lake while smaller lakes and streams in 
vicinity are well stocked with specked trout. A 
few miles farther north the Michipicoten River is 
crossed. This is a good trout stream and is a 
series of rapids and riffles which are a delight 
to the trout fisherman. 

Morse Creek which is 157 miles from the Soo, 


offers good trout fishing and may be reached 
from Limer Station. This is the most northerly 
point listed in the Soo district although good 


fishing may be had in many waters on to the | 


north. These are only a few of the waters and 
much better fishing may be had in the more virgin 
waters, at some distance from the railway and 
highway. 

The territory lying north of the Soo, and west 
of the Algoma Central Railroad and washed by the 
waters of Lake Superior, is a fine recreational 
area. The district is rough and mostly unsettled 


and is well timbered with beautiful stands of 
hardwood. Practically every stream flowing into 
Lake Superior is a trout stream, while bass, 
muskellunge, lake trout, pike and pickerel are 
plentiful in the bays and mouths of the numerous 
rivers, as well as in the inland lakes and the 
great lake itself. Moose and deer and all small 


game are plentiful. The majority of hunters in 
this section nearly always get their deer or moose, 
but bear and caribou are not so plentiful. 

the different 


This territory is reached from 
stations on the Algoma Central Railroad, by boat, 
or yacht, from Lake Superior and by a fairly 
good motor road from the Soo to Batchewana. 


The entire area bordering Lake Superior is 
exceptionally popular with cruising tourists and 
hundreds of pleasure yachts are to be seen in the 
vicinity of the coast throughout the 
Yachts and other craft, as well as the 
of guides, may be engaged at Sault Ste. 
by parties outfitting at that point. 

Goulais River, 15 miles north of the Soo and 
which may be reached by a good motor 
is the first point of importance. Parties 
leave their cars here and engage guides for in- 
land hunting and fishing trips. 

Batchewana, which is about 30 miles north 
and west from Goulais River, is the end of the 
road for vehicles and is an important point for 
tourists and sportsmen. There is very good 
fishing for bass and muskellunge in Batchewana 
Bay, while brook trout may be found in all the 
streams emptying into the bay. The country to 
the north has a plentiful supply of big game, 
as well as small game, and birds are plentiful 
along the shore. 

The cruising angler will find excellent sport 
trolling for lake trout around the numerous 
lands. The vicinity of Lizzard Island, near the 
mouth of the Coldwater River, is the most fa- 
mous location for this class of fishing. 

Michipicoten Bay and harbour are also im 
portant points. The Michipicoten River which 
empties into the bay a few miles south of the 
harbor, the starting point for the Lake 
Superior-Missanabie canoe trip. Parties may 
travel by canoe from this point to James Bay.— 
Harry Hinkle. . 
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Fishing Near Cadillac, Mich, 

E. F., IND.:—Cadillac is a nucleus from 
which fourteen lakes can be fished, all accessible 
by auto over good road, in from twenty to forty- 
five minutes. 

Enclosed find 
Cadillac and Mitchell. 


rough pencil sketch of Lakes 
Lake Cadillac lies in the 
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GREEN’S 
Wilderness Camp 
Sabaskong Bay, Lake of the Woods 


Lake 
A complete camp at the ond of the 


The only camp on of the Woods where you can 
drive to your cabin. 
road, 60 miles into the North Woods. The entrance to 


the Wilderness where Muskies and game fish abound—as 


well as Moose, deer, bear. Here we have our Hunting 
Camps. Fine lake trout during October. Visit our 
outlying camps which are 15 and 20 miles from main 


camp. 

If you write us, we will refer you to guests who come 
yearly and competent guides will take care of your every 
want. Only Camp in operation the year around. Write 
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or wire. Folders upon request. 


GEO. H. GREEN, Emo, Ont., Can, 








Get Yours Next Spring in 


ALASKA 


Make plans now for a real hunting 
trip in God’s Country. Get a Kodiak 
Brown Bear next Spring. There’s no 
other trophy like it the world over— 
this giant of all beasts! 

This is the pioneer hunting organiza- 
tion of Alaska, operating throughout 
Alaska. No connection with any other 
group or individuals advertising hunt- 
ing expeditions to Alaska. This is our 
SIXTH year of operation. 

Folder available to sportsmen. Cable 
Address AGTA. 

ALASKA GUIDES, Inc. 
Box L. Anchorage, Alaska 
























MOOSE MOOSE MOOSE 


Deer, Bear and Small Game 
My camps hold the record moose kill for the 
province of Ontario. Metagama is only one night 
on sleeper from Toronto or Montreal. General ref- 
erence: Canadian Pacific Railway Co., Montreal. 
Illustrated folder. Write or wire— 


M. U. BATES 


Box R Metagama, N. Ont. 
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For smart living...this exclusive 

apartment hotel in the heart of the 

famous Wilshire District, over- 

looking beautiful Westlake and 
Lafayette Parks. 


Rates on Application 
2619 WILSHIRE BLVD. 


LOS ANGELES 
L. C. REED 


Manager 


BVIN TENT 


Hotel and Garden Bungalows 


qh 





A great resort hotel 
in its own 5-acre 
park in the center 
of Pasadena. Rates 
are moderate. Wire 
or write 
H. M. Nickerson, 
Manager. 
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“FAMOUS” “JACKSON” “HOLE” 


Bring the family and spend your summer 
vacation at our lodge. Rates $5.00 a day 
including board and lodging. Best trout fish- 
ing. Trips through “TETON” and Yellow- 
stone Parks. Fall Hunting Moose, Elk, 
Sheep, Deer, Antelope, Bear. Sept. 15th 
to Nov. 15th. Write for information. 
Plummer Hunting Co., Kelly, Wyo. 





BIG GAME HUNTING IN THE CASSIAR 
I have purchased the pack horses and equipment of 
the Calbreath estate and am splendidly equipped to 
outfit Big Game Hunters in to one of the finest countries 
for Big Game in America. Grizzly and Black Bear, 
Sheep, both Stonei and Fannini, Goats, Moose and 
Caribou in large numbers. Write now for further 
information. Both spring and fall hunting, reliable 
guides. Will furnish best of references. 
GEO. B. BALL 


Successorte Frank J. Calbreath, Telegraph Creek, B. C. 














In the Alaska Yukon 
Gamelands 


By J. A. McGuire. Introduction by Wm. T. 


Hornaday 
The thrilling narrative of a successful hunting 
trip undertaken by a party of sportsmen to get 
museim specimens far off the beaten paths of 
the far North. $2.50 Postpaid. 
MOUNT MORRIS, ILL. 
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city limits, surrounded by cement boulevard, canal 
connecting the two. Excellent state park, summer 
hotel, boat livery. Good gravel road around Lake 
Mitchell. 

Have marked the principal weed beds and 
trolling grounds in Lake Mitchell, along the west 
shore of which you should cast 
rushes in early morning, or late evening, 
great northern pike. Deep channel extends be- 
tween Blind Island and the west shore line. It 
is a runway for fish from Big Cove north to 
Little Cove, both of which are excellent feeding 
grounds. South end of Blind Island will be 
found a horseshoe of weeds, in the center of 
which is a deep hole, excellent ground for middle 
of the day. 

The lake is covered with weedy shoals sur- 
rounded by deep channels. Excellent trolling 
territory. Northern pike up to 20 pounds, wall- 
eye, black bass, perch and rock bass predominate. 
Cottages can be obtained at reasonable prices. 
Free camp sites are available. 

Long Lake, about 7 miles northeast of Cadillac, 
is excellent black bass, bluegill and perch fishing. 
Pleasant Lake, 7 miles northwest, good bass fish- 
ing. Boats available. Woodard Lake, 2 miles 
west of Pleasant, good bass and bullhead fishing. 
No boats. Dayhuff Lake, 13 miles northwest of 
Cadillac, excellent black bass fishing. No boats. 

Then we have Diamond, Rose, Jennings, 
Sapphire, Missaukee, Long, Cranberry and Twin 
Lakes within 20 miles. 

Long Lake in Missaukee County, is much 
smaller than the Long Lake in Wexford County, 
but is excellent northern pike and bluegill fish- 


ing. No boats. Missaukee Lake is at Lake 
City. Excellent state park, free camp sites, 
boat livery, good bathing, fair fishing. Northern 


| pike, bass and perch.—P. A. Wolfe. 


Oregon Bass and Trout 
A. J. L., ORE.:—So far as the experience and 
information of the writer extends, bass fishing 
in and about Portland, Ore., is limited to the 
Columbia and Willamette Rivers, their immediate 


tributaries, and the sloughs and small lakes along | 


their banks, and bottoms. 


Good bass fishing may be had in the Wil- 
lamette throughout its course to Eugene from 
Portland, and this river is preferable to the 


Columbia because it is smaller. The matter of 
boats is more difficult to answer; but few places 
where boats are let for such purposes will be 
found, and, along this river, boats are not al- 
ways essential though at times more convenient. 
Some really admirable bass waters are found in 
this river and its tributaries. 

The Columbia in places affords bass fishing, 
and some “big ones.”” This is usually in sloughs. 
The immense size of the stream generally neces- 
sitates boats, and also a definite knowledge of 
where to find the fish. We have one stretch of 
dead water at the mouth of a creek, about 160 
miles from Portland, where bass of good 
are regularly found; no boats are used at this 
place, and none are available. 

I am informed that bass fishing is also found 
in the sloughs along the lower reaches of the 
river, also in the vicinity of the mouth of the 
Willamette. Except for sporting clubs it is doubt- 
ful whether boats would be obtainable without 
considerable search. 

Among local sportsmen, trout fishing consider- 
ably overshadows bass fishing; the extreme wari 


ness of the bass while 


| ability of the sport, also eliminates the occasional 


fisherman who, consequently, goes after trout 
where they can be easier found and in greater 
numbers.—A. H. Switzer. 


Medina Lake, Texas 


B. T. D., IND.:—There are very few trout 
in this locality, but some very good bass may 
be caught. Medina Lake is located 32 miles 


from San Antonio, and accommodations are very 
good, cottages may be had, as well as boats and 
all other items necessary to a good, comfortable 
fishing spree. 

The Medina River running out of Medina 
Lake, and passing within 15 miles of San An- 
tonio, also offers good bass fishing. This is 


more inaccessible, however, and in order to get | 


good fishing, it will be advisable to rent a canoe 
or small boat and float from one point to another. 
There are very few places on the river where 
boats may be rented, but there are several boat 
builders in San Antonio who would most likely 
be glad to rent a canoe for a floating trip. 
There is also the Guadaloupe River, which has 
been dammed at two points, making two lakes 


about 8 miles each in length, in which there is | 


good bass, catfish and crappie fishing. These 
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size | 


intensifying the desir- | 








ADJACENT TO BEAUTIFUL 
WESTLAKE PARK 


You hear a lot of talk about 
“THE BARBARA"... It's the 
voice of good judgment! 
No seasonal rates, same al- 
ways — Displayed in every 
room. One person $2 to $3; 
two, $3 to $5, individual 
baths. Weekly rates.... 
Spotlessly clean, comfort- 
ably furnished, always new. 

















French ‘phones, Radios voice 
our progressiveness. Coffee 
Shoppe by famous “Pig'n 
Whistle.” Garage within 
stone's throw. Situated in a 
picturesque section, ten 
minutes from centre of ac- 
tivities. Your stay at "THE 
BARBARA" will be with 
pleasant memories. 


HOTEL 
PARBARA 


WEST @@ ST. AT WESTLAKE 
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| Hunting theWild Turkey 


'y Tom Turpin 
This book contains 60 pages, 45 of which are devoted to 
the turkey language, exhaus ive instructions as to stimu- 
| lating every one of the several calls turkeys make, and 
| all methods used by the most successful hunters in the 
turkey countries for calling up these fine birds. 

$1.50 Postpaid 


| Outdeor Life Book Shop, Mount Morris, Ill. 
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kes begin at New Braunfels, 35 miles north- 
ist of San Antonio and end at McQueeny, 32 

iles from San Antonio. At both of these 
eints are well equipped camps, also 4 miles up 
the river from McQueeny is Elm Grove Camp, 
which is well located and well appointed. 

Most of our Texas streams are very small in 
the summer, and so subject to floods that there 
ire very few trout to be taken. Fly fishing for 
bass is gaining in favor here, and there are also 
some good-sized pan fish to be taken with flies:— 

lyde E, Foster. 


Michigan Auto Trip 

F. S. D., IND.:—I am enclosing a map, which 
| think you will find helpful. Drive to Holland, 
Muskegon, Ludington, Manistee, Beulah. This is 
ll paved, U. S. 31. Suggest that you “step on 
it’ this far. Be careful on curves and when 
passing other cars, on account of our reckless 
iriving laws. From Beulah, driving north to 
Elk Rapids, on 31, you can find excellent places 
to camp. Inquire locally regarding fishing. I 
1m sure you will be more than delighted with 
the lakes, streams, etc. From Elk Rapids on 
north through Charlevoix and Petoskey, you can 
find any number of streams and lakes. One 
suld spend a whole summer browsing around 
hetween Manistee and Petoskey and not cover 
half the territory. From Petoskey, go north on 
{1 to Mackinaw. Here are the gorgeous “Straits 
of Mackinac.”” Now if you want to go to a real 
place, go across the straits on the State Ferry 
to St. Ignace. See map of Northern Peninsula 
m back of map. Take U. S. 2 to Blaney corner. 
[hen M.77 to Grand Marais. The last 20 miles, 
you are traveling through one of the last stands 
f virgin hardwood in Michigan. Here, you are 
truly in the north. At Grand Marais, you can 
camp on the shores of Lake Superior, the same 
is the Indians did centuries ago. Making Grand 
Marais your headquarters, you can go out in 
ny direction, and in five minutes be away from 
every one. Stay in this locality two or three 
lays. Then back to St. Ignace. Of course 
this Northern Peninsular trip is mot necessary 
but I know you would like to see some original 
Michigan forest, and the beautiful Grand Marais 
setting. These woods near Grand Marais are 
full of deer. 

Leaving St. Ignace take M23 south to Che- 
boygan, to Toner, to Rogers City, to Alpena. 
From Alpena to Lincoln. If you have time, 
drive out to Hubbard Lake, Backus Beach from 
Lincoln. It is 11 miles. A _ beautiful lake. 
Backus Beach is among the pines, at the foot 
of high hills. Then from Lincoln go south about 

miles and turn right on 72. Go west to 
Curran, Fairview, Mio, Luzerne, Roscommon. 
Less than two weeks ago, I drove through here. 
Saw lots of deer, and it is a wonderful country 
to drive through. You are away from the 
crowd, even though it is a perfect road. At 
Roscommon turn south on U. S. 27 to Pruden- 
ville, Houghton Lake town, Harrison, Mt. Pleas- 
int, etc. 

Now all this route is either paved or of the 
very best gravel. I have driven it all in either 
2 Packard or Hudson, and you can drive 60 
to 75 miles per hour if you wish. In the north, 
on local inquiry, you can find very good roads 
that will take you where the other fellow does 
not go. 

The last of September is a delightful time of 
the year to drive through, and camp out in Michi- 
gan. The trout fishing is of course closed. When 
you are at Torch Lake, at the town of Torch 
Lake, get a local man to take you fishing for 
lake trout. The pike fishing is usually very good 
the latter part of September. Manistique Lake, in 
the Northern Peninsula, is an excellent pike lake. 
So also is Hubbard Lake, in the south. By the 
way, there is a road, in the northern Peninsula, 
from Beaver to Munising, that goes through the 
heart of the virgin forest and deer country. 

Fishing license would cost you $3. Until 
you have seen the beauty of the woods and 
streams of our North Country you have missed 


a lot.—H. H. Hammel. 


The Late Season in Michigan 

J. E. B., KANS.:—As regards trout fishing, 
the season ends on Labor Day, and to get trout 
it would be necessary to go some distance North 
of Detroit. It is about 200 miles to the nearest 
good streams. Should you arrive soon enough 
would advise going to Grayling, Mich., where 
the Au Sable River and its branches afford the 
best trout fishing in the lower part of the state. 
Bass season lasts late, and there is plenty of 

t all over the state. If you are driving you can 
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go almost anywhere that appeals to you, and 
find bass lakes. There are over 1,000 bass and 
wall-eye lakes in Michigan. Pike are also found 
in practically every lake. 

The best bass fishing near Detroit is in Lake 
St. Clair, at Anchorville, which can be reached 
by bus from Detroit. By going a little farther, 
to Wallaceburg, Ont., still better fishing is 
found in the Chenal Ecarte of the St. Clair 
River. This channel is locally known as the 
“Sny Carte’”’ or merely “The Sny.” 

If you want the best, and are driving, go up 
to Grayling, and from there to Lovells, Mich. 
There you will find the two best bass lakes in 
the state, Schupack Lake and KP Lake. Also 
there is the North Branch of the Au Sable River, 
probably the best trout stream in the state. : 
runs a nice little fisherman’s hotel at Lovells, 
but would recommend reserving ahead of time, 
as she is generally full. After the trout season 
is over there should be no trouble getting ac 
commodations there. 

The summer has been so hot that it is doubt- 
ful if any of the Oakland County inland lakes 
will be any good before middle October. You 
would have to try something pretty well north 
to have much chance of good fishing for bass 
Particularly I would recommend Silver Lake, 
near Traverse City, Lake Mitchell and Lake 
Cadillac at Cadillac, the two lakes near Lovells, 
and always the lower reaches of the Manistee 
River, probably the best bass stream in the 
country, when conditions are right. Most of the 
Michigan lakes contain either bass or wall-eyes 
or both, and if you like pike, you can find them 
almost anywhere, worse luck. Probably Anchor 
Bay is your best bet in September.—P. M. C. 
Armstrong. 


Klamath River Country 

W. M. K., CALIF.:—Between the dates of 
August 22 and September 10 your best bet would 
be the Klamath River at the mouth where you 
fished last year, at Requa. You would also get 
good fishing in the Klamath a little farther up at 
the mouth of Blue Creek. This would be in 
Southern Del Norte County. The best streams 
in Northern Humboldt County, excluding the 
Klamath, are Redwood Creek and Prairie Creek. 
You should have excellent salmon and steelhead 
fishing in Redwood Creek. It is a long stream 
and some of the finest catches in the county 
are made on this stream. There are several 
places to fish this stream and a glance at a road 
map of that vicinity will give you this informa- 
tion. Prairie Creek flows into Redwood Creek. 
This stream has been closed to fishing by the 
Commission from its mouth to its source, includ- 
ing all its tributaries. 

The Klamath, of course, is the greatest of all 
the streams in California. It has a world-wide 
reputation and ranks along with the Rogue, of 
Oregon. 

If you could arrange to take your vacation, 
say, starting about September 10 and take the 
trip up the Klamath from Orrick to Yreka, you 
would have a most enjoyable outing. 

Wherever you are on the Klamath your 
good fishing necessarily depends upon a_ run. 





“AN ADDRESS OF DISTINCTION” 





Exceptional 
in Every Detail 


The finer character of THE 
DRAKE accommodations, foods 
and service is reflected in the 
continued patronage of sea- 
soned travelers. . . and in 
the extra comfort the guest 
enjoys. Rates begin at $4.00 
per day. Permanent Suites at 
Special Discounts. 


THE 


DRAKE 


HOTEL, CHICAGO 


Under Blackstone Management 











Florida Trapshooting | 


Comfortable trapshooting all winter at DeLeon | 
Springs, Florida. “The Fountain of Youth.’’ 
Hunting, fishing, boating, golf and all outdoor 
sports. Write F. N. Burt, President of the Spring 
Garden Ranch Trapshooting Club at DeLeon 
Springs, Fla., for particulars. 




















The salmon and steelhead run up this stream 


every year in the fall and the best fishing is 
from the middle of September to November 1, 
depending upon the run. 

If you should decide to take this trip up the 
Klamath, come up the Redwood Highway to Or- 
rick. North of Orrick the road forks, one way 
to Crescent City and the other to Martens Ferry. 
Take the road to Martens Ferry, go up over 
Orrick Mountain, across the Bald Mountains and 
drop down into the Klamath Canyon at Martens 
Ferry. You cross the Klamath here on a bridge 
and continue on up the north side of the river. 
At Witchpec the Trinity River flows into the 
Klamath; further on up, Bluff Creek comes in 
and you should have good fishing at either place. 
There is good fishing at Orleans and good accom- 
modations. At Sommes Bar the Salmon River 
comes in and there is good fishing here in both 
the Salmon and Klamath. (There is a road up 
the Salmon that will take you over beautiful 
country and out to the Pacific Highway through 
Etna Mills and Fort Jones.) 

Continuing up the Klamath you can fish it 
almost anywhere and also fish Thompsons Creek, 
Scott River, Horse Creek, and Beaver Creek and 
at the mouth of the Shasta River. At the Shasta 
you strike the Pacific Highway and turn south 
to Yreka. 
river is from October 1 on. 

You will find the roads in fairly good condi- 
tion but somewhat narrow in places. At Witch- 
pec you can cross to the south side of the river 
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Outdoor Swimming Plunge 
Palm Spring’s Finest and 
Most Exclusive 


EUROPEAN PLAN HOTEL 


Open Every Day in the Year 


The Del Tahquitz 


Palm Springs, Calif. 

Owned and Operated by 
FRITZI RIDGEWAY 
Write, wire or phone Palm Springs 221 
CAFE PAR EXCELLENCE 
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The best fishing on this part of the | 


THE REAL LOG CABIN 


By C. D. Aldrich 


$4.00 Edition for $2.50 


The most popular 
seller in our 
Book Shop 
A most practical and 
up-to-date book on 
how to plan and 
build cabins, what 
they .cost and how 

practical they are. 
The author is 
probably the only 
architect in this 
‘country who has de- 
voted himself exclu- 
J sively to designing 
ld and building log cab- 
ins from the simplest 
to the most elaborate. 





$2.50 postpaid 
OUTDOOR LIFE BOOK SHOP 


111 E. Hitt St. Mount Morris, Ill. 
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and leave the Klamath and take the road through 
the Hoopa Indian Reservation which joins the 
Redding-Eureka Highway at Willow Creek. The 
road through Hoopa will take you up the Trin- 
ity River. At Willow Creek, turn right for 
Eureka, or left for Redding. You will find the 
road from Witchpec to Hoopa extremely narrow. 

In fishing the Klamath a No. 3 or No. 4 silver 
out copper in spinner is good, but they must be 
fished deep—about 3 inches from the bottom. 
You will have to use lead to get it down and 
will lose many spinners on snags. 

If you use flies, fish them wet, and Royal 
Coachman, California Coachman, Carson, Vance 
Jungle, Improved Governor and Red Ant are 
good patterns. 

There is good deer hunting around Orleans 
but it is straight up and down and very bushy. 
—Robt. S. Driver. 


N. Y. Fishing 


M. D., N. J.:—Piseco Lake in Hamilton 
County, Adirondack Mountains, would be a good 
place for you to spend your vacation. The lake 
itself is good for small-mouth bass, and the 
lakes in the vicinity, such as Lakes Sacandaga, 
Oxbow, and Pleasant, are also fair to excellent. 
The bass run up to 5 pounds and while you may 
not obtain the limit in a day, you will experience 
some fine fishing. The lakes also contain some 
large native lake trout which would give you 
some sport, providing you find the deep spring 
holes and have the proper tackle. About the best 
tackle for this time of the year is an archer 
spinner and a 7-inch live sucker. A bottom spoon, 
such as the Lake Geneva spoon, with a piece of 
fish on the single hook, is a good tempter. 

For bass, stillfishing in those lakes is the best 
method. The bait to use is worms, bass bugs 
(dobsons), and crabs. All others, like frogs, 
grasshoppers, etc., are secondary. If you prefer 
casting, the best lures are the artificial bass 
bugs or feather minnows and various flies, such 
as the Yellow Sally, a deep red fly, or even a 
large Bucktail fly. Plug casting, while mildly 
successful in some of the lakes and at various 
times, is on the whole unsatisfactory. Trolling, 
too, is not a very good method to use if you 
want to secure a mess of bass. 

If you want a little brook trout fishing on the 
side, an excellent stream to fish is the West 
Canada Creek. In this stream you will find 
brown, rainbow, and eastern brook trout. The 
West Canada Creek is not far from Piseco Lake. 
Also you might try the Sacandaga River, which 
flows from this lake. A very good place for 
brook trout is Spruce Lake, about 12 miles north- 
east of Piseco Lake. This lake can be reached 
either by trail or by airplane. This year is the 
first time that parties have been taken in by sea- 
plane, and I might add that while the idea is a 
good one in some respects, it is a bad one where 
the trout are concerned. This easy method of 
getting to the lake has caused several baskets 
full of trout to be taken out, and it will not take 
long at that rate to spoil a lake, considered to be 
one of the best in the Adirondack Mountains, for 
brook trout. The one owning the plane has, let 
it be said to his credit, carried several cans of 
small fish into the lake to stock it. I might 
say here that in one of the leading weekly sport- 
ing newspapers, there is an account, soon to ap- 
pear, about a trip to that lake. 

Should you decide to come here, I would be 
glad to have you look me up at the Poplar 
Point free public camp site, of which I have 
charge, and I will be able to direct you to other 
places.—Mortimer Norton. 


Near Galeton, Pa. 

A. W., PA.:—So far the fishing this season 
has not been very good. The dry season last 
summer caused the death of many trout. We 
haven't had any real good fishing weather yet. 

I suggest that you stay in a hotel in Galeton. 
You are at the mouth of the West Branch, and 
there is a fairly good dirt road up this hollow. 
If you wish to fish Pine Creek, I suggest that 
you go down towards Ansonia, but not below 
there, for trout. “If you have a car you will be 
located just fine. 

There are several branches of the West 
Branch that are good trout streams—Lyman Run, 
Sunken Branch, and Upper West Branch are 
the best. 

Also Pine Creek above Galeton, Genesee Fork, 
which joins Pine Creek at West Pike, Phoenix, 
which comes in below Galeton are good streams. 
Local fishermen will give you some information, 
and you will find plenty of these in Galeton.— 
Byron E. Cottrell. 
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Moose and Muskies 


DR. R. A. P., MINN.:—Regarding your let- 
ter to Ovrpoor Lire asking about moose and 
musky territory and camps with more moderate 
charges would suggest that you write to..... 
Ontario, Can., and see if you can not make 
arrangements with him for his shack, on the 
north end of Pipestone Lake. This place is in 
good moose country and the musky fishing is also 
good. It would be necessary for you to have him 
furnish a guide, and he can also fit you out with 
boats and motor. 

When you get up in the country you do not 
find ranchers and there are very few trappers, 
so it is out of the question to figure on a place 
like that to put up at. If he can not take care 
of you, it would be necessary for you to get in 
touch with some outfit, on or near Sabaskong 
Bay, although their rates will no doubt be higher. 
. FF eer _ a in this case.— 
Whitney Brown. 


Questions Fully Answered 
Editor:—In regard to my inquiry of two weeks 
ago, will say I received two prompt answers. My 
questions were answered fully and I got the infor- 
mation I wanted. I certainly appreciate your 
department and am deeply grateful to you for the 
favor.—R. E. Brooks, Ia. 





Please Be Definite 


UR Where-To-Go Department is operated 

through the assistance of many hundred 
public-spirited sportsmen, each familiar with a 
certain section of the country. These experts 
personally reply to letters from our readers 
with regard to the districts in which they 
specialize. Consequently, in order to deter- 
mine the staff member to whom your inquiry 
should be forwarded, it is essential that it be 
definite as to territory, preferably dealing with 
not more than a single state or, better, with 
one locality or county. 


It is not the purpose of this department to 
recommend the “best” general section of the 
country for any sport. Two men who have 
hunted or fished several localities seldom agree 
as to which is the better. We believe we ren- 
der a service not elsewhere obtainable when 
we give complete and absolutely unprejudiced 
information on any district about which our 
readers may ask us. The thoroughness and 
value of the service we can give you is in di- 
rect proportion to the definiteness of your 
question. Please make your inquiry as specific 
as possible and give us plenty of time in 
which to secure the desired data. 

















A Personal Reply 


Will be sent to any reader whose inquiry | 


is accompanied by a stamped return en- 
velope and by the certificate below, when 
properly filled out. 


‘ 





Ye\ 


aly 
WGA SACL 


Free Service 
Certificate 


HIS CERTIFIES that I 

am a reader of OUTDOOR 
LIFE and therefore entitled 
to Where-to-Go information 
without charge. The copy 
from which this coupon is 
taken was secured by me 
from a newsstand—as a sub- 
scriber (indicate which). — 
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A RUSTLING 
of WINGS 
in the Graying Dawn 


YOU KNOW, shooter... 
you've been ¢here...when 
sun streaks stab the east- 
ern skies and day steals 
back upon the marsh... 
when eighty yards seem 
like forty in the half-light 
...when the air is full of 
the whistle of wings that 
staring eyes cannot yet 
see... when...but down, 
shooter, here they come 
NOW! 

Take bim swinging 
wide, far outside the stools. 
You’ve got Ajax Heavies 
in your gun. 

And take dim hurtling 
skyward like a rocket just 
because he saw something 
he didn’t like. You've got 
Ajax Heavies in your gun. 

Let the other fellows 
hold their fire onthe high 
and wide ones, shooter. 
You’ve got Ajax Heavies 


in your gun. 





AJAX HEAVIES 


Packed With The Power Of The Thunderbolt. 
12, 16 and 20 gauges... lacquered or 
regular waterproofing. 
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UNITED STATES CARTRIDGE GCOMPFANRT « 0 « ET BROADWAY, NEW YORK, N. Y. 
General Selling Agents National Lead Company, Buffalo, Chicago, St. Louis, Cincinnati, San The U.S. line also includes Climax Heavies, 
Francisco, New York; National-Boston Lead Company, Boston; John T. Lewis & Bros. Co., Climax and Defiance Shot Shells as well as 
Philadelphia; Merchants Hardware, Limited, Calgary, Alberta, and Winnipeg, Manitoba, Canada. metallic cartridges for every shooting purpose. 




















Out of the Deep Blue Sea 


Two yellowtail—a 60 pounder and a baby. Illustrating Ernest McGaffey’s 
article on “Yachting and Fishing in the Gulf of California.”’ See page 206. 
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Till the Market Rises— 


(Editorial) 


S7Y THE time you read this the teal will be wing- 
ing in, and the first early mallards will bring 
their promise of the lightning hordes to follow. 
But this year, we are told, there will be no 
hordes, for the northern breeding grounds of 
the ducks have been dried up worse than ever before. 
The game commissioners have met and sounded warn- 
ing. Biological Survey and Canadian naturalists have 
examined the great delta regions of Canada and an- 
nounced flatly that the wild fowl could not stand a three 
months open season or high bag limits. And in the back- 
ground of their terse reports there is the ominous rumble 
of the word all sportsmen fear—Extermination! 

So on the Biological Survey's recommendation Presi- 
dent Hoover has proclaimed an 
emergency-reduced duck season of 


Real sportsmen will loyally back up the President's 
emergency proclamation in spirit and in letter, though in- 
evitably the members of the big duck-slaughter cluks, 
such as some of those in Illinois, are disgruntled. Like- 
wise the usual number of standpatters who believe in 
killing all they can, while they can; and certain my- 
opic capitalists who don't see that a dollar behind Com- 
mon Sense Conservation today is a dollar invested in 
Better Sport tomorrow. 

This loud group, which contains a minimum of gen- 
uine sportsmen and a maximum of game hogs and 
game law breakers, is at one extreme—apparently do- 
ing all it can to break down confidence in the emergency 
proclamation of our President. 

At the other extreme are those 
apparently sincere leaders who 





one month. The only other alter- 
native considered was the banning 
of all duck shooting this year. 

Times change. .. . 

Two and three years ago and for 
many years before that OUTDOOR 
LIFE’S campaign for a reduced na- 
tional baglimit of fifteen was opposed, 
on the grounds that such a reform 
was too radical and there were plenty 
of ducks anyway, by the very con- 
servationists who now paint the most 
alarming pictures of extermination. 
It is good that these officials—such as 
the heads of the Biological Survey and 
of the Audubon Society—have seen 
the light, but it isnot so good that they 
had to wait till ducks were reduced 
to a handful before they woke up. 


fowl 


may 





Proclamation! 

“I, Herbert Hoover, President of the 
United States of America, do hereby 
urge that all persons take cognizance 
of this emergency and I call upon all 
game and conservation officials, State 
and local, all members of game protec- 
tive organizations, land owners, sports- 
men and public-spirited citizens gen- 
erally to lend their co-operation to effect 
full observance of this regulation to the 
end that adequate numbers of water- 
return to their 
grounds next spring and that there may 
bz no repetition of the calamity of ex- 
termination that has already overtaken 
some species of our American bir.'s.”” 


clamored for a totally closed season 
fora year. In our view their remedy 
would have been the direst folly. 
Duck clubs would have gone com- 
pletely busted. Sportsmen would 
have turned to new recreations this 
fall and next year thousands upon 
thousands—slaves of habit as are all 
we humans—would have deserted 
hunting for games like golf or tennis, 
to which they had been introduced 
this fall. The best way toinsure more 
game is to keep the average man’s 
breading interest in game alive and stirring. 
ND the average sportsman is not 
interested in closed seasons. He's 
usually a sportsman, nota naturalist. 
He ll pay his money for game propa- 








They blame it all on drouth in the 
breeding grounds. Known sports- 
men will smile a little ruefully at that, for drouth would 
not be the awesome spectre it is today if five years ago 
this little group of conservationists had not held to the 
blithe philosophy that duck hunters could have their 
cake and eat it too. The truth is that drainage, pro- 
tracted drouth and such natural factors have taken 
startling toll—but these factors could have been partly 
neutralized if killing privileges had been reduced in time. 

Only a poor sport, I think, would seize the present 
lamentable crisis to rub it in that he'd been right, to 
add “‘I told you so!"’ to the general distress. Yet com- 
mon honesty demands that we learn our lesson and face 
the facts. If our conservationists haven't the humility 
to do that we'd better find new leaders. 


HE lesson is that what was called Radicalism three 
years ago appears in the light of succeeding events 

to have been just ordinary Common Sense. 

In part we're paying the penalty today 

for the stubborn ultra-conservatism of 

our leaders three to eight years ago, and if 

we sportsmen are anything except fools 

we'll remember that lesson, and steer our 

course down the middle path of Common 

Sense Conservation. 


gation and he'll observe game laws 
and the ethics of sportsmanship as 
long as he gets a return in the form of continued sport. 

To doom a game bird or game animal the surest 
way is to clamp down a permanent closed season on 
him. The sportsmen lose interest in seeing that species 
perpetuated, and the survivors of the species become 
the prey of market hunters and the object of the com- 
miseration of genteel, tearful ladies’ clubs. Common Sense 
Conservation demands that we keep open seasons on 
all game down tothe danger limit of extinction. And that 
danger limit, it should be admitted quite frankly, has 
not yet been proved in the case of migratory wild fowl. 

So the truth is, strange as it may seem, that the golden 
mean of Common Sense Conservation has in this case been 
achieved by the officials of the Biological survey, whose 
recommendation President Hoover followed. They were 
between two fires and they stuck to the happy medium. 
Now for this emergency season we'll back up the new 
regulations totheletter, rememberingthat the 
unity of our efforts willsave the sport of duck 
shooting for the good years to come. By our 
example, inevery word and deed, we'll take 
the Duck Depression as sportsmen should, 
confidently planning on a return to more 
sport and a longer season when the reward 
of our thrift, a Rising Market, comes again. 
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The author with some of his trophies on his lawn 





ears on the Cariboo Range 


By C. L. Hilliard 





PART ONE 

T LAST the long-dreamed-ot 
trip became possible. For 
many years | had wanted 
to go on a big game hunt 
in British Columbia. This year I 
talked to a friend, Ted McClellan 
of Los Angeles, who-had hunted 
several times in the territory around 
Quesnel Lake in the Cariboo dis- 
trict. He gave me a glowing ac- 
count of the country and abun- 
dance of game, and said he could 
put me in touch with two excellent 
guides. I wired these guides and 
they replied that they could take 
care of a party. This settled the 
matter and Dad decided to go with 
me. We had sleeping bags made, 
bought other items of equipment 
such as heavy boots, socks, etc., and, 
packing things in the machine, we 
left Los Angeles on August 26. 

Through Outpoor Lire we had located some very 
lightweight 34-length air mattresses, specially made for 
a mountain-climbing club of Portland, Ore. We reached 
Portland after three days’ uneventful driving. Here we 
bought two of these air mattresses, had loggers’ calks 
put in our boots, and drove that day to Vancouver, B. C. 

From Vancouver we had two days’ driving through 
a beautiful country to the end of the road, the little post 
office of Likely, B. C., on the shores of Quesnel Lake. 
The first night out of Vancouver we spent at Lytton, 
a little town at the confluence of the Fraser and Thomp- 
son Rivers. The last 150 miles we traveled in a driving 
rain, which started about noon. The roads were good, 
but rather muddy and slippery, which cut our speed 
greatly. We reached Likely at 8:30 p. m., August 31. 
Here our two guides, Lloyd and Glen Walters, met us 
and took us to rooms in the little hotel. They informed 
us that they had already packed into the hunting 
country our tents, food and other necessary camp supplies. 








The camp in Moose Valley 


Next morning, September 1, we 
packed our equipment in a large 
rowboat, equipped with outboard 
motor, and started out on our way 
to the north fork of Quesnel Lake. 
We stopped at noon for lunch, and 
tried out our rifles. I shot several 
times; Dad only once. He made a 
dead center shot at about 75 yards, 
and pronounced himself ready for 
action on anything that might come. 


BOUT 3 p. m. we spied a large 
black bear walking along the 
white beach. It being illegal to 
shoot from a power boat, we en- 
deavored to get to shore to get a 
shot, but he had disappeared before 
we landed. After a fruitless search 
in the timber we climbed aboard 
the boat and continued our trip. 
During the afternoon we passed the 
camp of Ted McClellan and Mrs 
McClellan. Here we found Mrs. McClellan fishing, Ted 
being away on a hunt. Mrs. McClellan told us of an- 
other party of six, from Los Angeles, who had just gone 
into the Long Creek coyntry, not far from where we 
were to hunt. From the end of the lake we traveled uj 
Mitchel River a few miles to a cabin the boys used as an 
overnight camp. 

Next morning, September 2, we hunted two or three 
near-by meadows for moose, but saw nothing. After 
breakfast we packed our sleeping bags and other equip- 
ment on our pack boards and started our hike to the 
real hunting country. At first our way was through 
marshy ground, then we began to climb. We climbed 
for hours and we began to think we would never make 
it. All this way we were in very heavy timber. Finally 
we reached the top and stepped out onto the shores of 
a little lake, in a fairly open country, burned over many 
years ago, and having a profusion of bleached logs every- 
where on the ground, clumps of alder brush, and huckle- 
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berries in great patches on most of the canyon sides. 
On our way up we had met John Parmenter, our cook 
and packer, who was going down to the cabin for a final 
load of provisions. On this entire trip we had splendid 
food and plenty of it. John was a real cook and made 
huckleberry pie to perfection. He already had venison 
in camp for us. This was called Windfall Camp, and 
we found waiting for us a mess tent with room for the 
boys to sleep and a smaller sleeping tent for ourselves. 

We sat down to eat a bite, and were startled by a group 
of caribou dashing across the lower end of the lake. We 
immediately started out, Glen and I one way, Lloyd and 
Dad the other. Soon we heard a shot, and going over, 
found Dad had a medium- 
sized brown bear. This 
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We investigated and found blood, so we set out to 


follow him. After what seemed miles of trailing, we 
finally found him. He struggled to his feet, but a shot 
finished him. This moose had a very symmetrical and 


beautiful set of horns, of about 50-inch spread. My shot 
had struck him in the center of the nose and had gone 
through his neck into his chest, never emerging. He 
had lost a tremendous quantity of blood before giving 
up. He must have traveled several miles, most of it at 
great speed, over a rough country. This was a fatal 
shot, but the old bull had such tremendous vitality that 
he had gone until he had lost most of his blood. Our 
guides claimed that these animals were harder to kill 

and more dangerous than 
. any of the bears in the 





made us feel like this was 
going to be a_ successful 
trip: One hour’s hunting, 
one bear, first day in the 
field. That night of course, 
we had bear steaks for din- 
ner and must admit frankly 
that we enjoyed them. 


N FACT, we could have 

been perfectly contented to 
make this a steady item in 
our menu, but later the boys 
told us of the scavenger hab- 
its of bears, particularly the 
grizzly, and we never had an- 
other bear steak. This, too, 








country. Unfortunately we 
had no time to investigate 
and see what this 220-grain 
30-06 cartridge did to him, 
and it happened that I did 
not get back to see him 
next day, which fact I great- 
ly regretted. 


Glen thought we _ should 
leave him until tomorrow, 
as it was a long way 


to camp, so we blazed the 
way to the bottom of the 
canyon and set out for 
camp. Five o’clock and it 
started to rain. For hours 
we tramped up and down- 





was partially because of 
plenitude at all times of 
moose, venison, and blue 
grouse, which we found even better than we had expected. 

Next day, September 3, Glen and I took a long hike 
looking for moose. About 2:30 p. m. we sat on the side 
of a range overlooking a long valley where Glen said 
we certainly should find moose. The year before he had 
seen more than twenty here at one time. After a long 
time Glen spotted an animal, handed me the glasses and 
asked me to look and see if it were a bull or a cow. I 
made out horns so we started our stalk. After a careful 
approach we reached the point where he should be, but 
could see no signs of him. Glen thought he had gotten 
our wind, or heard us and had gone. Gradually we 
moved forward, when suddenly the old bull’s head ap- 
peared in the midst of a clump of brush, looking right 
at me. I had to shoot quick or not at all, so I quickly 
fired, aiming at the only thing I could see, which was 
his nose, hoping the bullet would enter his neck and 
body. As I shot, he whirled and was gone. 

Glen said, “Too bad you missed him.” I agreed it was. 


A stretch of typical goat country 


hill, over innumerable logs, 
through marshes and 
around lakes. Finally we 
saw a fire and in a few minutes were in camp, with a 
good hot drink and hot food waiting, upon which we fell as 
only hungry hunters can. Six a. m. to 9 p. m. and we 
were very nearly exhausted. Dad had no luck this day. 


‘THE following morning, September 4, we decided that 
Glen should take Dad and go to the moose carcass, 
take care of the head, and camp near by for a few days. 
John was to accompany them, while Lloyd was to take 
me 10 or 12 miles away to what he said was wonderful 
bear country, known as Limestone Bluffs. We saw a 
few deer on our way and finally reached our camp loca- 
tion the middle of the afternoon. Here I saw a fellow 
Californian, who with his guide had been hunting for 
bear in this section for three or four days since the open- 
ing day of the season. He drew me aside and informed 
me that there were no bear in the country, not even any 
sign of a bear. Soon after they left we went out near 
camp and looked around. (Continued on page 52) 





John and Glen loaded with their heavy packs, ready for the trail 
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On the Fire Hole River, Yellowstone Park 


en-Uine Faemlockers 


Trout Fishing with Wild Strawberries for Bait 


By Peter J. Schwab 


AY what you will,” 
persisted Henry, 
“he is the greatest 
of living authori 
“Tt’s natural that you 
retorted. “The 





ties.” 
think so,” | 
judge is a trouter after your 


own heart. Every man to his 
fish.” 

“There’s something in 
that,” Henry admitted. “Fifty 
years in these mountains have 
made ‘fish’ synonymous with 
‘trout’ to me.” 

“You're darn tootin’! And, 
like the judge, you're none 
too fussy about garden 
hackles or minnows early in 
the season. That’s the only 
quarrel I have with the judge. 
He’s one of the sterling men 
of America, and one of the most lovable. It’s an open secret 
that he prefers fly fishing to any other style, and I'd like to 
see him come out with it four square to the exclusion of 
everything else.” 

“Why should he?” countered Henry. “D’ye think that a 
man who takes a mess of trout on bait should be sent to the 
workhouse ?” 

“He would in some states! But that’s not the point. The 
judge’s word is gospel to millions of budding anglers— 
young Americans who even now are peopling our woods 
and wading our streams. I'll bet dollars to doughnuts that 
the judge hasn’t messed his fingers with worms in ten years. 
He may concede any man’s right to use them, but I contend 
that it would be in the best interests of the country if he 
kept his concessions under his hat. Every time he reiterates 
his liberal code, he condones bait fishing, and it’s bait fishing 
that kills so many of your newly-planted fry.” 

“Ain’t you most out of breath?” inquired mine host 
innocently. 

“Not quite, Henry. 


stomachs to fill! 


Every time you wean a boy from 





This is not the work of a fish hog. I had five 
Taken in the Sawtooth 
National Forest, Idaho 


worms or his father from 
minnows you've done some- 
thing for better sportsman- 
ship—” 

“Maybe made a prig out of 
him,” interjected Henry sar- 
donically. 

“He’s more likely to become 
a missionary, teaching others 
what they’ve been missing.” 

“And .orgetting all he 
knew about snagging out the 
lunkers,” with a snort. 

“Is that a challenge?” 

“If you like,” he assented, 
adding with a grim smile. 
“Last July you brought in 
enough fish to convince those 
Pittsburghers and New York- 
ers, but you brought in a lot 
of 14-inchers when you might 

They were up there during that 


have brought in 4-pounders. 
Let’s see a 


hot, dry spell. And they’re up there now! 
couple tomorrow.” 

“Wild strawberry ice cream if I do?” 

“Yes, and strawberry shortcake with whipped cream along 
with it!” 

And that was that. The meadows of Henry Olson are 
lush and his Jerseys sleek. I smacked my lips in anticipation. 


O PROVE to Henry that I would win the one-sided 

bet without departing from my usual habits, I was the 
last down to breakfast, and I didn’t prepare to leave the 
house until the dew had dried from the grass. My sympathies 
are with the men who, when they might more profitably 
laze around under the shade of the trees, waste the early 
morning hours in fishing. If they’d only use dry flies! 
Then they could treat their nostrils and their tired lungs to 
long, cool draughts of sweet-scented breeze . . . could watch 
the lazy buzzard soar from sight, watch the bees in the 
clover . . . enjoy the flute-like songs of the warblers in the 





ee 









woods across the road. To me these 
are as necessary as the trout. The morn- 
ing for meditation, night for work 
high noon and afternoon for fishing. 
“Lunch -ene-feying pan are ready,” 

volunteered Queen Bess when I, geared 
for sport, finally shuffled off the porch. 

“Don’t need all that bacon,” I grunted 
as I poked into the basket. “And I don’t 
want this big pan.” 

“How come?” demanded the boss. 

“Only gonna eat leetle fellows today. 
Saving the big ’uns for Henry .. . and 
for wild strawberry ice cream and short- 
cake .. . strawberry shortcake with 
whipped cream.” Then I told her of the 
challenge and the prize offered. “We 
win any way you take it. The juicy 
little trout for us and the dry old junk- 
ers for Henry. He can bake them or 
make chowder of them. He picks the 
strawberries. We eat ’em.” 

I carried the offensive frying pan 
back to the kitchen and returned with 
one not more than 18 inches across. 


A touch on the starter and we were on our 
We crossed the 
loose-plank bridge over Kettle Creek, 
through the village of Cross Fork, and started 
climbing the steep valley of Cross Fork Creek. 
certain 
quiet little meadow with an ice-cold brook gurg- 
No one was coming from either 
direction as I swung the car into the meadow 


way down the winding road. 


In due time we came to the side of a 
ling through it. 


and hid it among the trees. 


OU’LL have to get busy,” observed Queen 


Bess. “It’s almost lunch time.” 
“Hungry again?” 
“Always ... at this place. 

those waders. 





drove 


Hurry and get on 
My mouth is watering already.’ 
For fifteen minutes I walked down ‘the valley, 
mostly through the deep shade of the forest. 
The morning air was still quite cool and had 
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Pd bag 






Reaching. a7-pound steelhead 

on the North Umpqua near 

Winchester. Ore., after 35 

minutes of fighting on a light 
rod 









lost little of its freshness ex- 
cept when, in following the 
winding creek, I sometimes 
came out of the woods, waded 
across a bend in the stream 
and walked a few yards in the 
sunlight. Arriving at a little 
spring brook, I jointed my rod, ) 
attached a  Will-o’-the-wisp 
leader tapered to XXX drawn 
gut, and cast it downstream to 
straighten out in the rapids. 
I laid the rod carefully on the 
moss, cupped my hands for a 
few icy draughts from the 
spring, lit a cigarette, and sat 
on a fallen log at the head of 
the rapids. 
































Whipping the waters of Upper Pine Creek in Pennsylvania 







A close watch over the pool 
above showed but few flies on 
the wing. It was the same over 
the rapids. No real hatch was 
on, but such flies as were in 
evidence were of fair size. They were a light, neutral 
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Netting another on 
the Fire Hole River 














gray and, having a tinge of yellow in the body and 
legs, I matched them closely ‘enough with a No, 12 
Stone Fly, tied dry. 








TEPPING diagonally across the rapids until I 
reached the shade of the woods, I made a few 
preliminary casts to wash the surplus dope from the 
fly, dried it carefully with a few false casts, then 
sent it curling lightly toward the lower side of a huge 
boulder. A 12-inch brookie darted from the shadow 
of the boulder. He turned a few feet downstream, 
then rose in fullest confidence to await the tidbit of 
fur and feathers. It was all too easy. His rise was 
so deliberate that I had plenty of time to set myself 
for the strike; in fact, he allowed me so much time 
that the strike was robbed of every suggestion of 
spontaneity. I struck, only to jerk his head off. 

“l’l] be darned!” I exploded to the echoes. The 
line and leader were draped across my face and body. 
The trout leaped furiously, then shot for the dark . 
hole under the boulder. 

“That’s a heck of a way to start the day. A nice 
brookie like that féllow, too. If he’d been a brownie 
I wouldn’t care so much. My nice fresh fly, too. 
Takes me twenty minutes to tie one as good.” And 
so on and so on, I cussed myself and my foolhardi- 
ness while I selected another Stone Fly from my 
box, tied it on, snipped the (Continued on page 42) 
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I shoved into 
the thick smart- 
weed and wiliow 
My boat was an 
unwieldy brute, 
made of thick, 
water-logged 
Planks, but it 
had weathered to 
blend in with the 
natural blind. I 
was facing the 
big lake where 
half a hundred 
boats would be 
closing in on the 
uneasy coots 


RAAY was charged with hospitality and optimism. 
“Come the night before, as usual,” he urged, “so 
we can get out on the lake before sunrise.” 

. “What for?” | wanted to know. 

“Why for ducks, of course!” This in mild surprise. 
“You mean coots,” I retorted, “skinny-legged birds with 
white noses. Ducks aren’t in yet. It’s been too warm—too 
early for the few that get lost from the main flight and 
straggle down here.” 

This time I had almost resolved not to be tempted by the 
opening day of the wild-fowl season. For several years it had 
been a flop so far as ducks were concerned. Darned if I like 
to shoot coots. I'll come home with clean gun barrels first. 

Ray raised out of his chair. “You mean to stay home on 
the opening? I don’t believe it!” Opening day was a rite 
with him, ducks or no. 

“Oh, I suppose I'll come,” I answered. “I always do. I 
can check up on how scarce ducks are and watch the other 
But I won’t need any shells.” 

“You may be 





fellows chase coots. 

“Better bring a box of 6s,” Ray warned. 
surprised.” And it turned out that I was. 

It has been twenty years since we had a worth-while flight 
of ducks over this part of Indiana. Before our marshes 
were drained with a sympathetic lowering of surrounding 
lakes and before the results of heavy shooting under the 
twenty-five-duck-daily bag began to show in the flight, we 
were smack in line with the fall movement from north to 
south. There were ducks on every lake, pond, and slough. 
We could shoot until we had the limit. 

Now if a fellow gets three to five ducks in a day, he thinks 
he’s lucky. Lots of wild-fowl hunters get only coots for 
game. But despite this scarcity of birds, there are actually 
more shooters out on the lakes when the season opens than 
there used to be in the days of more and better hunting. 

Turning out for the first morning seems an obsession 
with everybody. There are several good-sized lakes in each 
of many townships which are the gathering places for the 
first-morning hunters. Men come for miles in all directions. 
Hunter-loaded cars begin to roar through the night along 
the gravel roads converging at these waters soon after mid- 
night of the auspicious morn. Everybody is anxious to be 
out in his boat on the lake before the zero moment of sun- 
rise comes. 

Every available boat on certain lakes may be rented days 
in advance. Some ambitious souls lease two or three times 
as many as they can use to eliminate competition and keep 











By Maurice 


This seems ridiculous when one re 


the other fellow off. 
That’s how popular first 


views the actual benefits obtained. 
morning hunting is where | live. 

And here is what the first-morning shooter is up against. 
While the lakes may be well peppered with coots, only a 
few ducks have arrived. These few are instantly fright- 
ened off by the enthusiastic volleys pumped into the coots 
just as fast as a shooter can sight one of the birds along his 
barrel. 

And now even the coots are badly thinned. Two years 
ago many persistent hunters failed to get the legal limit of 
coots. The lake on which I generally hunt is large, but be- 
fore sunrise the shores and center weed beds are lined with 
boats, each holding two to four hunters. Others are hidden 
alongshore behind the willow brush. Every season brings 
more guns and, as surely as the season, less_ birds. 


GHOOTERS living in the path of a heavy duck flight can 
hardly realize how our shooting here has slumped. I sin- 
cerely hope their own sport does not follow a like course. 
Prompt, energetic action to reduce the bag limits and a care- 
ful preservation of natural wild-fowl refuges are the only 
things that will preserve it. 

Ray was right. I couldn’t miss the opening so I started. 
But I carried no false hopes of shooting much. Ray was 
busy getting ready for our 6-mile, early drive to the lake 
when I found him. 

“How much breakfast will you want before we start?” he 
asked me. 

“Mighty little,” I replied. I know all about the meals 
Ray’s wife serves hungry duck hunters when they come back 
from the lake in the forenoon. I wasn’t going to chance 
spoiling my appetite even so early in the morning. Con- 
fidentially, Ray’s wife is one of the best cooks in the state 
with a full understanding of how hungry a hunter gets, 
which may or may not be the reason I dislike to miss the 
first-morning hunt, even if the ducks do. 
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Pond Ducks 


H. Decker 


Still I was half disgusted with myself for coming when I 


struggled into my clothes an hour before daybreak. Every- 
thing was white with frost. Thick sheets of mist in the dips 
of the road turned the car lamps’ glare back into our faces. 

Suddenly I clutched Ray’s arm. “Say,” I cried. “That 
was our turn down to the lake. You missed it!” 

“On purpose,” he chuckled. “We aren’t going to the 
lake.” 

“Where the devil are we going?” I demanded. 

Ray whirled around a curve, fenders almost scraping the 
dull-white guard posts that blended into the mist curtain. 

“You said you wouldn’t shoot coots,” he answered. “So 
I’m taking you where I think we'll find ducks.” 

“And that is—” 

“The lake isn’t named. You never saw it before. It’s small, 
back in a field.” 

I looked at him astonished. 
on some puddle pond ?” 

“Yes, listen. Last year thirty or forty ducks left the big 
pond when the gang started shooting. 1 watched to see 
which way they flew. I decided that ducks frightened from 
the big lakes go off in the fields to small ponds—back where 
there’s no shooting or hunters.” 

I gripped my gun between my knees in sudden hope. This 
sounded like horse or duck sense! 


“You think we'll find ducks 


6*°T’HIS puddle pond, as you call it,” Ray continued, “lies 
between three of the biggest lakes. Ducks scared from 

them may come in and drop down in front of our guns. And 
they may not. If I’ve guessed wrong, we'll miss out on the 
opening day.” 

“Which won’t be so hot,” I supplied. “Ray, you ought to 
run for sheriff.” 

“I’d rather wait and see how it works out first,” Ray 
grinned. 

The sky was lighting up in the east when we turned into a 
farmyard. Ray opened a door in the long implement shed, 





I knew Ray was 
waiting, tensely 
alert, for the in- 
coming birds, but 
he waitedinvain. 
The ducks never 
paused but sped 
over his headand 
vanished into the 
sky on their way 
tosome other lit- 
tle puddle pond 
to gladden the 
heart of another 
shrewd-thinking, 
first-morning 
hunter 





drove inside and closed the door behind us as we left with 
our guns. 

“Nothing like making yourself at home,” I praised. 

“Bert knows we’re coming. And he doesn’t like cars 
parked around in the yard. It looks suspicious.” 

[ have hunted long enough with Ray to know the times 
when curiosity is a decided liability, so I followed him in 
silence around the barn and down along a wire fence. 

Back of us came a hollow boom. That was a gunshot. 
Unfortunately there are always restless individuals on the 
lakes unable to curb their impatience. Ray frowned as he 
jerked out his watch. 

“Twelve minutes yet. Can’t those sons-of-guns wait? 
We must get the boats placed before this war starts. The 
first fifteen minutes after sunrise may bring the only shoot- 
ing we have.” 

E BROKE into a run. I could smell water ahead, then I 

saw the lake. It wasn’t much to look at. Almost round, 
some 200 yards across with thick weedy shores. It looked 
more like a water pond for cows and pigs than a duck 
refuge. I could not resist a feeling of disappointment. I 
felt that Ray had guessed badly. 

Ray was getting the boats out. I eyed them dispassion- 
ately. Both looked leaky. We dragged them up on shore 
and drained out the water. 

“You hide in this bunch of weeds,” Ray directed. “I'll go 
around to the right so we can both shoot without any cross 
fire. Keep your head down. Remember the first bunch are 
yours—take ’em !” 

That was Ray—the other fellow got first chance. But 
it looked right then as if it would be unusual fool’s luck if 
anybody got a shot. 

I shoved into the thick smartweed and willow. My boat 
was an unwieldy brute, made of thick water-logged planks, 
but it had weathered to blend in with the natural blind. I 
was facing the big lake over where half a hundred boats 
would be closing in on the uneasy coots. It was lonesome 
as the deuce back here in the field. 

The battle opened over there with a roar. Guns blared, 
crashed and bellowed—singles, doubles and automatics, big 
gauges and small bores, black and smokeless powder. It 
sounded like a machine-gun barrage in a gangster movie. 
Ray waved a warning arm to me. 

I watched the sky rather dully. The volley of distant 
gunfire slackened, I knew the (Continued on page 45) 
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A modern cabin may have its own garage 


N ational Forest Cabin 


By Carleton A. Scheinert 


SQ] NLY 2 per cent of all the people who visit the 
national forests do we consider as users of them,” 
remarked the forest supervisor as we walked along 
. the trail, seeking a site for a cabin. 

Ninety per cent more would like to know how to make 
use of them, at least at some periods of the year. The 
balance, confirmed city dwellers, are so far removed from 
the natural love for the open that they can see nothing 
beyond the “bright lights’—a loss they fail to realize. 

Some think of the national forests as vast areas of 
primitive woodlands. But 
many have good forestry 
roads and trails, with cabins 
sprinkled through them on 
land leased from the govern- 
ment through the forest 
supervisor’s office. Often a 
good automobile road _ will 
cross the forest area, one side 
to the other; sometimes it is 
a national highway, such as 
the “Ocean to Ocean” which 
wends through Pike Nation- 
al Forest. A town will 
spring up by the side of such 





a road on the forest land, 
with a hotel and _ general 
store—even electric lights 


and telephones. 

“Now you, in seeking to have a cabin here, will be a 
user. The ranger will help you select the site you want, 
pick out and mark the trees you can use, either for fire- 
wood or construction. And remember, you must not touch 
the others! The true sportsman is a real conservationist 
—he uses but does not abuse.” And with this the super- 
visor left us. 

Knowing the forest lands from several years wander- 
ing in them, I had already chosen the spot where I want- 
ed the cabin I had so often dreamed of. Luckily, it was 
in a region in which sites were to lease, and this day 
I was on my way to it with a friendly ranger. The 
cabin sites are generally restricted to certain sections of 





The fireplace is the heart of the cabin 


the forest—which is no restriction to the newcomer, 
for the areas are choice and easily reached. They permit 
of the solitude so often desired, yet in case of need, help 
will not be far away. The average cabin dweller in a 
national forest is as well situated as many in our farm 
communities, much better off than was the pioneer who 
came before him! 

The cabin site should be chosen and the cabin so built 
that it faces a good view. Then on the days when rest 
is the only requirement the inhabitants can sit by win- 
dows or on the porch and 
take their fill of nature. One 
of the best-located cabins | 
saw when investigating, seek- 
ing information on the best 
way to build, was constructed 
by a one-armed man, alone and 
unaided. 


T THE head of a canyon, 
near the head of a stream, 
and from its door a_ view 
could be had for miles. Yet 
it was sheltered by the sur- 
rounding hills. A road open 
to automobiles ran nearly to 
its door, a good trail leading 
the rest of the way. One 
large room with a fireplace, 
it had walls of peeled logs, sawed lumber covered with 
asbestos forming the roof. 

The logs wére peeled because, if the trees are not cut 
in winter when the sap is down, they will peel anyway, 
look rough and unkempt. Then there is the possible an- 
noyance coming from insects which may have their 
homes beneath the bark. Remember the woodpeckers! 
However, if the trees are cut in the fall and left to sea- 
son until spring, the bark will have greater tendency to 
stay on, and perhaps the bugs will disappear, seeking new 
homes in the living trees. Peeled logs may be stained 
brown, then, with a green roof the cabin will look as if 
it belonged. 





: 
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The old-timers knew how to 
swing an axe—something we do 
not know much about today. I 
did not look forward to the notch- 
ing of logs for corners! But how 
was I to get around it? One day 
[ ran across a cabin which was 
built of logs that were not 
notched! Here is a picture of 
that cabin’s corner, and a drawing 
showing construction detail. And 
why not use sawed lumber at the 
corners? Windows and doors are 
milled, and modern inside comforts 
the pioneers did not dream of are 
provided. And a single log quartered, and each quarter 
can be stood up in the space left exposed, fills the corner 
with log in a natural state. 


HE pioneers knew something else as well—how to 
“build chimneys that would draw—and last! In the 
forests you find chimneys standing, still good, but the 
cabins have long since followed their builders. Today 
the amateur cabin builder may find that he has to tear 
down a good part of the chimney, after the cabin is 
finished, because it will not draw properly. It seems an 
art in itself. If it is drawn together too much at the 
top, or its throat made too narrow, smoke comes out of 
the fireplace into the cabin rather than going into the 
outside world. The material for the chimney will often be 
found near at hand, natural rock : 
or field stones, these fastened in 
position with a good cement 
mortar. The chimney should 
be built on its own founda- 
tion, solid in the ground and 
independent of any support 
from cabin timbers, and it is 
well to line it. The less fire 
hazard in a mountain cabin, 














the better! ends 
Another cabin I knew was 

more elaborate. It even had a t 

bath, the water coming by Lente } 

gravity fed from a_ near-by 





stream! It was two-story, its 
logs mounting the trunks of 
two great yellow pines which 
acted as supports for the front 
corners, adding to its beauty 
and the sense of belonging, 
their arching branches above the 
brown of the logs and green roof. 
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Left-‘‘ No-notch- 
ing’’cabincorner 
construction 


Right— Showing 

construction of 

comfortable cab- 
inbunks 


Below—Old- 
timers knew how 
to build 
supporting 
chimneys 


Left — Sectional 
detailof fire- 
place construc- 
tion showing the 


the flue.—Anim- 
portant detail 


Right—Detail of 
corner construc- 
tion to avoid 
notching logs, 
with planks 
nailed to the log 
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Jehind it was the great wood- 
pile, food for the fireplace. To one 
side ran the stream. The owner 
was a sportsman and had dammed 
the stream, forming several pools, 
in which he raised rainbow trout 
for liberation in.other streams. 
This cabin, however, was put up 
by workmen, not by the owner’s 
hands. It was but five minutes by 
automobile to the end of a city car 
line along a good mountain road 
and therefore easily reached. 

Some build by the side of a 
road. If it is a hillside location 
it is convenient to make the garage the first story, the 
cabin proper being above it, reached by stone steps. 
The garage can be built of field stone, the cabin of 
logs, making a good contrast. Here one can easily go 
for week-ends as well as  more-extended vacation 
periods. 

The fireplace should be of good size. It belongs on 
the side the cold winds will strike—toward the end of 
the canyon or in the north wall. Some favor the plac- 
ing of chimney and fireplace entirely within the cabin, 
as then none of its heat is lost through the stones in the 
outside air. How good the sparkle of the fire will feel 
on days that have a tang in them, after the sun goes 
down and the silence of congenial companionship set- 
tles down! (And the smell of coffee and steak from the 
stove fills the air!) 


bel HE inside walls of logs 
YiEMY View - may be left unfinished, or 


arrangement of Pb gh tt some one of the many compo- 
$3 Se sition boards may be put up 

— for a wall. The insulation fur- 

F nished by the logs themselves 





should be found sufficient for 
warmth. Chinking of the walls 
is best done by slipping a nar- 
row strip of wood in the inter- 
stices, then finishing with a 
rough cement plaster. 

Partitions can be put into the 
simpler style cabin, and _ in 
the kitchen should be large 
pantries, where plenty of food 
will be kept for cold days—or 
for the times when friends will 
drop in and prove reluctant to 
leave. Storage boxes of spruce 
will (Continued on page 45) 
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unting Mountain Lions 


By Lorin Hall 


“No animal of the chase is so difficult to kill by fair still-hunting as 
the mountain lion.” —Roosevelt. 


UR camp on the north rim of the Grand Canyon 
of the Colorado was located about % mile from 
the actual jump-off, with the great Kaibab Forest 
as a background. For several days we had been 
unable to do much hunting on account of storm. Rain and 
flurries of snow had been falling day and night and at last 
broke up with a light fall of snow covering the ground sev- 
eral inches deep. With the clearing skies came colder 
weather, but we welcomed the change. Conditions were now 
ideal for the business at hand—hunting for mountain lions. 

The vast herds of deer that roam in the Kaibab Forest 
were moving up from the lower mesas, their tracks every- 
where in the fresh snow as if herds of sheep were crossing 
the country. When we consider 
that 30,000 deer make the Kaibab 
their home and that the forest only 
covers an area 50 miles long and 35 
miles wide, you can be sure many 
deer are seen daily. 

Of course, mountain lions follow 
the deer herds, killing their pick 
whenever hunger demands fresh 
meat. At one time lions threatened 
to destroy the Kaibab deer, but the 
government got busy and appointed 
Uncle Jimmy Owens, who with his 
sixteen dogs killed more than 500 
mountain lions during his hunting 
experiences. In 1913 Uncle Jimmy 
was guide for Roosevelt, who came 
to hunt in the Kaibab. He also 
guided many other official huntsmen. 

This country is now embraced 
in the Grand Canyon Na- 
tional Park, located in northern 
Arizona. The park covers 1,000 
square miles and incloses 56 miles 
of the Grand Canyon. Through 
the park boundaries winds the 
mighty Colorado River for a dis- 
tance of 103 miles. 





E HAD driven our buckboard 

outfit from our Utah ranch, 
nearly 200 miles away, to do some 
prospecting and to enjoy a good 
hunting trip. We wanted one or two 
nice deer heads for mounting and 
to make some “jerky,” and also 
we desired the thrill of trailing a 
mountain lion. We had three good horses that were “com- 
bination-broke” to either work in harness or under the 
saddle, five dogs that had been on several lion hunts, some 
traps, a waterproof tent and our rifles with plenty of ammu- 
nition. 

After several days driving in the Kaibab, we had at last 
selected our camp site, near what is known as Spring 
Creek which heads along the rim of the Powell Plateau and 
joins Tapeats Creek below the rim. This country is far 
from the beaten trail, and it was with difficulty that we were 
able to get our outfit through the forest to this location. 

My hunting partner and guide, John M. McQuarrie of 
Saint George, Utah, had been on many lion hunts. He was 
a great friend of Uncle Jimmy Owens, and the two have 
many times hunted lions in the Wolf Hole country near 
Saint George. With such an expert at the helm, I felt that 
I was very fortunate. I knew that if mountain lions were in 
our neighborhood, Johnny would be sure to locate them. His 


dogs were trained to the minute; dogs that had been chosen 
from hundreds for their tracking and fighting ability. 
Fanny, the leader, had been present at a hundred kills, while 
Pot and Nig were just as good as dogs ever get to be. Put 
these three dogs out in lion country and something is just 
bound to happen. 

Without dogs, hunting lions would be rather tame sport, 
because this velvet-pawed beast moves abroad mostly at 
night or at dusk, and in the daytime will hole up or hide 
out in thick brush where it is almost impossible even to 
stumble onto it by mere chance. Indeed, the beast will lie 
still and allow a man to pass within a few feet, but with 
dogs it is another story. No mountain lion hunt can be 
counted upon without dogs, but 
they must not be ordinary untrained 








The forest spreading out from camp 


dogs, else they may be killed by 
the dangerous, sharp-clawed feet of 
the lion, or more surely by the 
pointed teeth set in its strong jaws. 


ON THE morning after the storm 
broke away, Johnny made a 
short survey with the dogs, while 
[ cooked bread in the dutch oven. 
He promised to return in time for 
dinner. Instead of coming in for 
the fine meal I cooked, he didn’t 
arrive until late afternoon, but he 
came riding in with a smile. 

“Well, I can tell you where 
there is at least one lion—maybe 
two. I hit their tracks about the 
time I had turned to come in for 
dinner. Sorry I kept you waiting.” 

He sat down and filled his pipe, 
then went into details. The track 
was a huge one and was fresh. He 
had held the dogs back with great 
difficulty, not wishing to disturb 
the lion until I could enjoy the 
fun. He had also discovered the 
carcass of a young deer the lion 
had killed. 

“We must make ready to be 
after him at daylight in the morn- 
ing,” said Johnny. This informa- 
tion was gladly received. At last 
we were to experience some hunt- 
ing, after all the week of rain and 
snow. We killed a deer that evening 
and strung him up, cutting out meat for the dogs. With 
all other camp duties attended to, we rolled into bed for a 
long rest. 

The morning broke clear as a crystal. We were ready 
for the trail long before sunup. Johnny had fed the dogs 
and grained the horses, while I cooked breakfast and put up 
some sandwiches. With our rifles in the saddle boots, our 
lasso ropes and extra coats, we were soon on the way. We 
rode through the trees, following closely along the rim for 
2 miles or more, then turned slightly northward. The 
sun was just peeking over the horizon when we reached the 
spot where Johnny had discovered the slain deer. Sure 
enough, friend lion had been on the job and had dragged 
the carcass a quarter mile and had feasted on the hams. 
There were also coyote tracks in evidence. At the very first, 
the dogs had bounded away, Fanny in the lead. They worked 
back and forth across the rim edges, as the beast had 
milled about a good deal during the night. Finally, Fanny 
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whirled round and bee-lined northwesterly and was 
soon out of sight. Two of the other dogs followed 
her, one of which was Nig. 

Pot, however, was working another lead. As we 
sat on our horses, Johnny puffing on his pipe, this 
dog crossed Fanny’s trail and shot ahead in the 
opposite direction she had taken. 

“Just as I thought,” smiled Johnny, “two lions 
were here last night. That big track is the male, 
this one the female.” 


WAS anxious to be off, but Johnny held me 

back. He explained that either Fanny or Pot 
might any minute give the alarm. If they should 
do any yelping, it would mean they had sighted a 
lion and perhaps treed it. 

The minutes seemed hours. All the dogs were 
now out of sight. Johnny puffed away contentedly. 
Our horses dozed with sleepy eyes, heads drooping. 
A silence pervaded on all sides. It was cold and 
raw. We sat there and waited a good half-hour. 
Finally, Johnny cupped his ear with a gloved hand, 
his eyes dancing fire. 

“Righto! That is Fanny and she is on a hot 
trail. Come on down this way.” 

He started out and I followed. 

While I had ridden a horse many times, I had 
never tried to follow a cow-puncher like Johnny 
through a dense forest of trees. He set a fast pace, 
looking back to see how I managed to detour 
around a fallen tree, or 
jump a sink hole, many 
of which we encountered. the wild 

‘ brings in a 
I marveled over the abil- cougar 
ity of my desert mustang 
to pick his way as we 
hit the trail at a fast 
clip. We came to a deep 
canyon cutting back into 
the plateau and this sent 
us northward again. The 
tracks of the lion and the 
dogs were plainly visible 
along the very rim. A 
misstep would mean cer- 
tain death, as the walls 
of this chasm were sheer 
cut, falling down hun- 
dreds of feet. Johnny 
pulled up a few minutes 
later and I caught up, 
wondering if this was 
our objective. He dis- 
mounted and tied his 
horse to a near-by tree. 

“Well, this is where 
we get some exercise,” 
he said. “See those 
tracks! They cross here 
and then follow _ this 
draw into the canyon. 
Tie your horse and bring the rifle. Are we ready? Let’s go.” 

I tied my horse to a small tree. Took the rifle and fol- 
lowed him. We had scarcely dropped below the rim when 
we plainly heard the dogs. Johnny used his field glasses 
from a pointed ledge. 

“Just as I thought. The lion is in a tree. Take these 
glasses and follow that limestone shelf. The dogs are under 
the pine tree just below the shelf and the lion is perched on 
a limb.” 

I took the glasses and soon located the spot. It seemed it 
would be impossible to ever get down there. The country 
was broken and cracked, with sheer cut walls here and there. 
I could see no possible way down. But Johnny led the way 
and I followed, though at times it seemed it was madness 
to do so. In places we were forced to almost crawl along 
shelves of rock. Below the first three flat ledges the canyon 
fell away more gently toward another barrier of cliffs, 
which we soon reached. Directly below these cliffs the 
dogs were holding the big lion. How these dogs had man- 
aged to get down there was a mystery I have never solved. 


A hunter of 



































This hunter killed 14 cougars in one year in the 
Cedar Mountains of Utah 


Standing on the edge of those cliffs, Johnny 
judged the distance to be 150 yards. The lion 
was plainly visible, perched on a limb as un- 
concerned as if no dogs were there. I tried a 
shot at his request. He claimed I overshot a 
good 3 feet. I tried again and missed. 

The lion now changed positions, going higher 
in the tree. The dogs set up a terrific yelping, 
having spotted us. Looking about, Johnny 
discovered a broken rift in the ledges. “I 
believe we can get down here,” he said. 
“Come on, let’s try.” 


ie WAS a dangerous passage down, but we 
made it. Surely the dogs had found an 
easier trail. We hurried to the tree and there 
was our lion crouched in the branches. He 
showed no concern over our arrival, but kept 
a steady eye on the dogs. 

“Well,” smiled Johnny, “you can’t miss from here. Give 
him a ball through the heart.” 

I confess I was a bit nervous. It was my very first lion 
hunt and for that reason I make an apology. I shot the 
beast several inches too high. However, it was a dangerous 
wound and he crumpled as he clung tenaciously to the limb. 
My second shot was better placed and the great beast 
dropped to the ground, stone dead. 

The dogs pounced upon the lion and Johnny had great 
difficulty in pulling them off. Finally, they were satisfied 
when he cut out some meat and divided it between them. 
The pelt was of an enormous size. It was a good load for 
one man to pack up those rugged ledges, but after a good 
hour, we were back to the horses. 

“Now,” said Johnny, “I wonder where Pot and Coaly 
are? We must get busy and find them. When we do, I 
believe we'll have this old lion’s wife.” % 

With the pelt tied behind the saddle and the dogs trailing, 
we circled back to the starting point of that morning, to 
take up Pot’s lead. (Continued on page 70) 
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Above—A rather re- 
markable picture of a 
fighter who has been 
whipped. Note the 
clearness of the un- 
der-water part 


Left—Nate landing 

a large-mouth bass 

with no more fight 
left in him 








all Small-mouth Fishing 


By | 
Guy W. Von Schriltz 


MOW about a little pot for the biggest fish today? 
A dollar, say.” 

I paused in pushing the boat into the current to 
: look at Nate. That suggestion of his surprised 
me. Nate has a retiring manner and is not, usually, one to 
advance such propositions. 

“You're going to fly-fish?” I inquired, noting the set-up 
fly tackle in his hands, suspecting at the time something 
not apparent on the surface of things. 

“Fish any way you want to,” replied Nate, agreeably. 
“’ll probably fly-fish most of the time—if they'll hit flies.” 

“But,” I felt constrained in all fairness to remind him, 
being also a bit skeptical, I'll admit, about some concealed 
joker as well, “I’d have the advantage bait casting. It’s late 
in the year for flies. Even if they are striking flies, the 
larger lures are pretty sure to take the bigger bass.” 

“Oh, that’s all right,” conceded Nate, generously. 
want anything on the first fish or the most?” 

“Ah!” I thought. “So that’s the colored man in the cord- 
wood! He’s willing to lose one dollar to win two!” 

[ smiled at this altogether unexpected development in my 
fishing partner. “Nope.” I shook my head. “I’m not anx- 
ious to give my money away.” 

[ have fished the Ozark streams for years. I have fly- 
fished them and I have worn out much good bait-casting 
tackle on trips down that-a-way. All my experience, prior 
to that trip with Nate, had taught me that he who fly-fishes 
for small-mouths may expect larger catches than the bait- 
caster, but smaller fish. More action and livelier action, as 
a general rule, but fewer museum specimens and less pounds 
of fresh fish on the stringer at the end of the day. 

Nate and I were floating the James River, in Missouri, 
upon the occasion mentioned, from Bear Den Lodge to the 
ford below Jackson’s “Holler.” That, in my judgment, is 
one of the half-dozen best fishing floats in the entire Ozark 
region, if one can catch the water right. 

Slightly cloudy water on the tail end of a rise, going down, 
is best. Nate and I had that happy combination that day. 





“You 


That is why we were there. 
As I finished launching our slim, yet surprisingly stable 


craft, I noticed the reluctance of Nate’s lure to submerge 
and decided that if he fly-fished that trip, my winning of the 
pots he suggested would scarcely be a sporting proposition. 

I said something of the sort to him. “The bass won’t be 
able to see your flies,” I told him. “They don’t go down 
deep enough. Better bait cast in this dingy water.” 

“So you say,” said Nate, sententiously, laying a neat one 
exactly in the center of a swirl below an out-jutting rock. 
“Then you pass up the most fish and the first fish pots? 
That it ?” 

Something about Nate’s casual, too casual, return to the 
subject again touched a warning chord in me somewhere. | 
studied the matter a moment, but couldn’t see anything wrong. 

“No,” I denied. “I’ll go you whole hog or none. Four 
pots: the first fish, the biggest fish, the largest total catch 
and the heaviest total catch,” 

“You mean,” inquired Nate, “total catches of the ten each 
of us saves?” 

“If we are that lucky,” I nodded. 
if you use surface lures.” 


“And you won't be 


STARTED out using a black-and-white Spin Buck with a 

red head and two large eyes. I have made some grand 
catches of bass with such small, weighted lures, both of 
large-mouths and of small-mouths. They handle easily and 
are not prone to tangle up, their short spinners are not 
burdensome in swift waters, and with a pork rind wriggling 
behind, they are very effective for bass. Where black perch or 
crappies are striking, as they often do in the James, I thread 
on a trail hook ahead of the pork rind. In clearer water | 
cut off half the pork rind and notch the trailing end. 

By the time I was cleared for action we were shooting 
the first rapids. A leaning sycamore on the right bank came 
first. Once well back from the river, it stood in grave 
danger of being washed away next flood, its myriad of 
roots extending into the water, creating black holes that 
were wonderful hiding places for game fish. 

I placed my lure above the tree and pulled it past the 
roots. Nate flipped out a fly that landed 6 inches back in 
the deepest grotto. 
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“Heigh!” I protested. “None of that fancy stuff on me! 
That ought to get a fish.” 

It didn’t however, although something made a loud 
“swoosh” and a splash in the pocket as Nate’s fly slid 
emptily out. Nate retrieved and tried twice again at the 
tree roots, without further success. The boat was well be- 
low before I could reel in. 

There are some distinct advantages of fly fishing over 
the casting of baits. Quicker retrieves and consequently 
more fertile spots covered is one of them. Three casts 
Nate made, usually, I noticed, to my one, and he could, and 
did, flip in and speed out of likely places in the brush or 
back among clutters of tree tops, into which I dared not 
vo lest I foul my slower, deeper-going lure. 


UT it wasn’t altogether one-sided. I was able to reach 

farther than Nate, something decidedly in favor of the 
bait caster, and especially so when the water is clear and 
long casts absolutely necessary. Also, my lure sank more 
readily than Nate’s flies, which did much to hearten me, 
as I quickly saw that strikes on the surface were apt to be 
few and far between that day. 

Nate caught the first fish. We had been afloat thirty 
minutes. I was just getting warmed up and my casts were 
beginning to please me when a still backwater suddenly 
appeared at our left across a protecting gravel bar. 

Nate whipped out line and cast into the clear water of 
this still spot. Something struck and Nate became intently 
occupied, bringing the fighting fish down one side of the 
bar as we slid along the other. 

“Watch him yank!” enthused Nate, playing the bass. 
“Must be a black one. Was expecting a large-mouth in 
there.” 

It was a black one, a small-mouth, which weighed 14 
ounces and Nate smiled shyly when I made a black mark 
on his side of the boat and drew a large dollar mark in 
front of it. Easing down into the great wall of stone that is 
Virgin Bluff, Ollie, our boatman, pointed out a hole, high 


Below—Nate exhibiting the ten lively fellows netted by noon 
Circle—The author, right, and Nate with another string of small- 
mouths. Lower right—Preparing to weigh a well-worth-while bass 

Oval—Nate wading to reach a likely spot 





above where a native had recently located a swarm of wild 
bees. No plan for procuring the honey had as yet been 
found, according to Ollie. Beneath Virgin Bluff is a stretch 
of excellent small-mouth water. Deep, fast water, with 
countless boulders, immense and small, in it, and a rocky 
bank at the left. 

Looking upward for bees I neglected my lure. It sank 
deeply and I had a strike. One of those thudding, tugging, 
wrenching, small-mouth strikes! How those Ozark black 
bass do fight! 

Although that first fish of mine was nothing to boast 
about the size, I enjoyed it so much that I played it all 
over the river (while Nate fished that good water) leading 
it up to Ollie’s landing net as we floated calmly out, pres- 
sently, into the sunlight. 

Below Virgin Bluff is an abrupt jump-off from which a 
boat leaps into a roller coaster of rough whitecaps, that 
battle their way down past on overhanging rock shelf, past 
1,000 squarish blocks in the water, past a long line of 
willows along a gravelly bar, and on down to a reverse curve 
and more rocks and rapids below. 

I remembered that stretch of rough water. I had caught 
fish in it. So I cautioned Ollie to hurry with my fish that 
I might be ready when we shot the rapid. 

As we eased over the edge, Nate cast into an eddy off at 
the left above the fall. I sat alertly as we sped down 
through the whitecaps. About the time we hit the second 
big wave, Nate’s rod began bending and Nate began giving 
line. I looked back to see what Nate had entangled with 
and saw a yellowish side as a nice fish slid over the jump- 
off immediately behind us. (Continued on page 40) 
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In America’s greatest potential paradise for sportsmen 


oosevelt \ Vas Right 


y 
Arthur Hawthorne Carhart 


EFORE I start an analysis of the article by 
Robert E. Clark appearing last month in these 
columns I wish to get some positive state- 
ments on record. 

3ob Clark, in my opinion, is one of the ablest forest 
supervisors in the Rocky Mountain District of the 
United States Forest Service. I have always considered 
him my friend. I made this clear in the December, 1930, 
issue of Outpoor Lire. The Rio Grande is a good na- 
tional forest. If game conditions are not entirely right 
there it may be expected that they are not right in many 
another, fully-grazed, Western forest. 

Only a dirty scut would hit his friend be- 





the extent now permitted, is wide open to question by 
all conservationists; in its relation to game both small 
and large, to flood control, to erosion, to future forest 
growth—to sound conservation. 

It is a typical act of bureaucracy to “defend” itself 
when its methods and the results obtained, are ques- 
tioned. I could ask for no better selection than Bob 
Clark to present the “defense.” He is honest, straight 
forward, sincere. He has had every record and file of 
the United States Forest Service to draw from. He has 
chosen game conditions on Colorado national forests 





low the belt. I have not hit Bob Clark any- 
where, particularly not below the belt. Be- 
cause he is level-headed and fair he will see 
that fact and be sorry, sooner or later, that 
he accused me of a foul. There is a vast dif- 
ference between lambasting something wrong 
with policy and in the procedure of an or- 
ganization, and attacking a man as an - 
individual. Conditions on the Rio Grande 
are an accumulation through years of forest 
administration and no better, no worse, than 
many another good Western forest. Bob 
Clark inherited these when he became su- 
pervisor. No supervisor can change, over- 
night, conditions that are the result of years 
of accumulation in practice, policy, precedent 
and procedure. I have struck at no man. 
[ have not “struck” at the United States 
Forest Service. I have attempted to turn 








attention directly to a condition that is not 
compatible with real conservation. 
Grazing on the Western national forests to 


A sheep-filled, high-country park. How can range stand up under heavy 
razing by close-cropping sheep teeth in such numbers as are permitted? 
he answer lies in the changing ground covers, the low rate of increase in 

our big game 
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ind specifically on the Rio Grande National 
Forest as the grounds on which he will base 
his arguments. That is good again. Bob 
knows the old Leadville Forest and the pres- 
ent Rio Grande intimately; better than I do. 
Probably I have covered more of the state 
in the last twelve years than he has; know 
it better as a whole, and at least have been 
as much interested in game problems as Bob. 
Let’s assume that we are both qualified to 
debate the points raised. In no way would I 
disparage his ability or sincerity simply to 
becloud or belittle his arguments. 

Bob Clark has offered a document that 
should stagger conservationists when it is 
completely analysed. Before you go further 
get that article appearing in the October 
number .of Outpoor Lire, for I am _ going 
to refer directly to it. 


T is not essential, but is thought provoking, 

to look into that article and see Bob Clark’s 
indirect appeal to the sportsmen to _ be- 
lieve that this Carhart is either a_prevari- 
cator, a literary gymnast, or perhaps a liar, 





and thus to turn attention from the real 
issue. But as Bob says, outdoorsmen are no 
fools. And by his own, undisputed evidence 


you shall judge. 

I concur with Clark when he says there is 
need for further intensive study; concur, too, 
that this is an issue which should be no “lit- 
erary football” whatever he meant by that; 
concur, also, in his statement that “personal 
opinions based upon casual observations will 
not solve the problem and destructive crit- 
icism will tend only to make the situation 
more difficult.” 

Remember there is a difference between 
searching criticism and this thing called de- 
structive criticism. Searching criticism should 
help. Like surgery it may hurt but may also 
cure. 

May I drive home a fact at this point. 

The viewpoints of the average forest officer and of 
the Service as a whole, are so interlocked with the graz- 
ing universally present on Western forests that perhaps 
only stockmen themselves may have a more partisan 
approach to this problem of privately-owned domestic 
stock on our national forest ranges. Forest officers will 
deny this categorically. The fact remains. Grazing is 
a major forest activity, almost the major activity on 
many forests, producing a considerable income and de- 
manding much administrative time. Forest men inevitably 
have an angle of approach not very different than the 
stockman’s viewpoint. This, in part, explains why the 
Forest Service bestirs itself to prepare a defense of 


tee, 


Herder’s cabin on the Bow. 








These alluring recreation lands of our forests lack adequate big- game popu- 


lation. 


by cows and sheep! 


They are like palaces from which the rightful owners have been 
expelled to make way for aliens; they are gorgeous game areas inhabited 
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They penetrate to every bit of range, estab- 
lishing their base here at the timberline frontier 


stock grazing on our national forests as now practiced. 

And now let us reason together! 

Clark’s evidence from Merrit Cary’s report and the 
premise that big game in Colorado was largely a mem- 
ory at the time the national forests were created, is ac- 
cepted. But I am not willing by a whoopin’ ways, to 
accept as a corollary that the 13,250,000 acres of national- 
forest lands in Colorado, which represent the best game 
ranges we had in those “good old days,” must forever 
afterwards be stocked with a pitiful remnant of former 
game herds. These game ranges were never so stripped 
of game as some notable, present-day, game sections of 
the East that have “come back”; Pennsylvania’s for- 
ests for example. But something has pre- 
vented a proper recovery in Colorado Na- 
tional Forests. 

Don’t let this slip your mind. 

The U. S. Forest Service has had charge of 
these ranges for more than a quarter of a 
century! 


[* THERE is ever to be a proper recovery of 
game in these once-famous hunting grounds 
that recovery should be well on the way. A 
quarter of a century—and Bob Clark’s ar- 
ticle gives the results. It must be conceded 
that it is an entirely official statement. 
Forest Service estimates of big game do 
not cover the years before 1914. What 
happened in those hidden years is hard to 
judge. Probably the game had rough sled- 
ding. Not entirely at the hands of the U. S. 
Forest Service by any means. After all what 
we are most concerned with is the trend in the 
last fifteen years for that will show what 
is happening now, (Continued on page 49) 
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A silhouette in the squirrel country 


MAP’S supple young body underwent 
“4 several erratic and violent contor- 
tions and the muzzle of his light .22 
repeater described a series of strange 
and intricate hieroglyphics as he sought to fol- 
low the antics of a gray squirrel and keep the 
sights aligned upon it as it took a gymnastic 
course through the tree tops. Hap, who had 
been practicing on moving targets, felt that he 
had attained sufficient skill to be able to hit a 
squirrel while on the move but this one proved too 
fast for him for, without once slackening its pace, it 
ducked into a cavity. 

“It is pretty hard to hit them boys on the run,” 
I consoled. “A good, healthy, gray squirrel is 
pretty fairly agile.” 

“Agile!” snorted Hap. “That squirrel was more 
than agile. That was what I would call agitated 
agility.” 

So that was how I came by my title. Of course 
I didn’t recognize it as a potential title, not at that 
time. I thought Hap was a little disappoined, a lit- 
tle sore, and thus inclined to grumble a bit about 
the dog, but after thinking it all over, I don’t know 
but what the boy was right. 

Agitated agility it certainly was—the agitator in 
this particular case being our English springer 
spaniel, Tess. By springing the squirrels suddenly 
from off the ground, this dog certainly did agitate 
their natural agility, but while it may have cost Hap 
this particular squirrel, it does not always work that 
way. Indeed, I am inclined to believe that his failure was 
due to his own actions rather than those of the dog. 

In the efforts to secure a running shot, or leaping, climb- 
ing, swinging, jumping, or whatever kind of a shot you 
choose to call it, Hap had made himself so conspicuous that 
the squirrel had seen him and thus had been doubly alarmed. 
On the other hand, I had shot one when we first entered the 
woods just after sunrise. Tess had sprung it from among 
the fallen leaves where it had been gathering nuts, thus stir- 
ring up an agility that took the creature rapidly up a small 
beech tree. Then, without pausing, it had crossed over into 
a higher oak. At first it had looked like a poor chance for 
me but, since I stood perfectly still, the squirrel had actually 
worked toward me and when it stopped to look back at the 
dog it offered me a very nice shot indeed. 

Anyway, I have reached that point where I do not care 
to take many rifle shots at moving game animals, large or 
small. At this stage in our game of sportsmanship we 
should not only kill sparingly, but when we do kill it should 
be done as speedily and as painlessly as possible. One never 
knows just what is going to happen when he sends a rifle 
bullet into a brushy tree top after a rapidly-moving squirrel. 
With a shotgun, of course, it is a different proposition. The 
shotgun is adapted for use on moving game and if one is at 
all expert in its use he may be reasonably sure of bringing 
down the moving squirrels, provided they are within range. 

If the only object of a squirrel hunt were to fill the game 











The author's hunting companions 


gitated Agility 


y 
W. Dustin White 





Tess, having used 
her eyes, had 
marked down the 
game and re- 
trieved it nicely 


bag, and that quickly, the shotgun 
would certainly be the thing to use, but 
it is so dead easy that it is no sport 
at all. There were times last season 
when I happened into a nice stand of oak timber and the 
dog was working well, when it would have been compar- 
atively easy, with an automatic or repeating shotgun, to 
have brought down the legal limit of four grays without 
moving from my tracks. 


UT I don’t use a shotgun when squirrel hunting. When 

I first began shooting squirrels over a springer I did 
kill a good many with shot, for the dog was an all-around 
hunter and the object of the day’s sport was a mixed bag— 
grouse, rabbits and woodcock included with the squirrels. 
But recently we have had a two-year closed season on grouse 
so I have taken to shooting over the springer with a rifle 
and I doubt if I'll ever care to use the scatter gun again, 
except on birds. 

Hap, however, had been so confident in his own ability 
that he felt sure he could pick them with a rifle, even on the 
run, and the result of this first experience had been no shot 
at all. I hoped he had had his lesson. 

Waving the dog along we continued our hunting. We 
traveled a few rods apart and Tess quartered back and forth 
through the woods ahead of us. She was supposed to cover 
all the ground thoroughly, and upon discovery of a squirrel 
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upon the ground, road it to an im- 
mediate jump, then drop to await 
shot or command. We followed a 
little way behind, watching the dog 
and at the same time keeping a 
weather eye out for any movement 
in the tree tops. 


E HAD worked along thus far 
some little distance when the 
steady pattering of the dog’s feet 
ceased abruptly. She was behind a 
windfall and out of our sight at the 
time and, though we heard a scurry 
of small feet in dry leaves which 
told us that a squirrel had been 
flushed, we couldn’t see a thing. Had 
the dog been in view we could have 
told something about where the 
squirrel had gone, from the direction 
in which she was looking, for she 
follows flushed game with her eyes, 
but, as it was, there was nothing to do but stand perfectly 
still and await possible developments. Presently a scratch- 
ing sound drew our attention and we saw the squirrel 
come up over a high limb and look back down upon the 
dog. Hap lined up his little rifle and there was a sharp 
snap followed by a dull thud as a hollow-point bullet struck 
flesh and the squirrel tumbled with a hole in its head. 
Meantime we had heard a hoarse barking well around 
to our right, so we motioned the dog in that direction, she 


Having retrieved 


the squirrel shot . . 
at the edge of to search for feeding squirrels among 


the woods, Tess the leaves while we would hunt the tree 


brings it to hand ; 
ia ioe tops for the old boy that had been doing 


the barking. Those croaking yawps di- 
rected our course for a time, then they stopped and we could 
only continue in the same general direction. The squirrel 
had evidently sensed our approach but whether it had gone 
into hiding or not would depend largely upon whether it had 
heard us or only the dog. We hoped for the latter and con- 
tinued our stealthy way, cautious, alert, and scanning every 
branch of the tree tops and listening with a selectivity which 
would sift and sort the variety of woodland sounds. 

Then the dog whined. It was an eager little whine that, 
to one who was familiar with her vernacular, said ruffed 
grouse as plainly as so many words. A moment later the 
woods were reverberating to the receding roar of a retreat- 
ing bird. While these birds do not enter into the day’s pro- 
gram, one never sees or hears a grouse get up without a 
little thrill and this one diverted our attention from our 
footsteps just enough so that one of us stepped on a brittle 
stick. This snapped sharply, whereupon a squirrel, hitherto 
unseen, that had probably been watching the dog all the time, 
slid down a limb and disappeared into a black hole. 

Just a little farther on we observed a big squirrel hustling 
up a tree, dodging around through the top, sliding down to 
the tip of a branch, swinging across to the next tree with 
an agility that certainly must have had some agitation. We 









































Above—In a sheltered 
nook where an old wall 
cornered back to the 
*, edge af the woods, we 
compared our game 


supposed, of 
course, that Tess 
had started it up 
but presently no- 
ticed that she was 
still quartering 
her woods in a 
most unconcerned 
manner. Then, 
when the squirrel 
started down the trunk of 
this second tree, we caught 


Circle-Tess posed sight of the real agitator 


Ca 
i... 


patiently time * J 
fy after time to be —a darn little red. The red 
mm 460 Photographed squirrel is a sworn enemy of the 
ro while bringing ; 
up game larger gray, pursuing him re- 


lentlessly and with evil intent. 
So, when they started across the leaves and Tess 
put them back up separate trees, I turned my atten- 
tion to the smaller red and brought it tumbling 
with a well-placed bullet. Tess considered it rather 
small game and was plainly disgusted with the 
whole affair. 

We had now reached the edge of the woods and 
presently emerged at the upper side of a hill pas- 
ture. For a few minutes we stood there, taking in 
the broad view of the gorgeously-painted landscape 
and were trying desperately to decide upon the best route for 
further hunting, when our eyes fell upon a cornfield where 
the golden ears were curing in the shock and rich yellow 
pumpkins were scattered over the ground. An ear of this 
corn forms a substantial addition to the regular diet of such 
squirrels as may live near by. So we dropped down to the 
field and began working it systematically in our regular 
formation. 


Mma. 


E HUNG back a bit on account of the open ground to 
let the dog work well ahead of us and, true to our ex- 
pectations, she soon sprung a squirrel. It immediately 
started for the woods and had our dog given chase, as an 
ordinary mongrel squirrel dog would have done, the squirrel 
would have reached the woods and concealed itself before 
either of us could have secured a shot. But Tess dropped 
obediently at the first move of the game, just as she had 
been trained to do, and the squirrel finding that it was not 
pursued, soon slowed down and upon reaching the fence, 
stopped to reconnoiter. This gave Hap a good chance and 
he made the most of it. 
Meanwhile Tess, having used her eyes, had marked down 
the game and retrieved it nicely when ordered to do so. 
The forenoon having worn away, we hunted up a nice, 
sheltered nook that was protected from the keen autumn air, 
where the sun shone in warmly, and ate our lunch, loafing 
and resting for a while and looking (Continued on page 43) 
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Yachting and Fishing 


g Gulf of 





in the 


California 
/ By Ernest McGaffey 











A native pearl diver ready for 
operations 











The skipper exhibits a 
nice yellowtail 


Spanish mackerel and yellowtail 


mtg AVING San Pedro Harbor one morning in 
yee February in an ocean-going, 110-foot cruiser, the 
Pacific welcomed us with a waving of whitecaps 
whipped up by a steady northerly gale which blew 
The sea was choppy and rough, and our boat 






fiercely. 
needed to be a staunch and seaworthy craft in order to cope 


with the gathering storm. Our canvas flopped and stretched 
out to the storm, and then turned stiff as glass as we stood 
southwest, and a cloud of hurrying sea gulls that had fol- 
lowed us as we left port circled back as the gale grew every 
minute more tempestuous and threatening. Getting to Guay- 
mas, we set our watches two hours ahead so as to be even 
with the time in that locality. After a short stop in the city 
we took our motor tender to the schooner, where we turned 
in for the night. In the morning we hustled out bright and 
early and went ashore to buy supplies for a couple or three 
weeks, or at least until we arrived in La Paz again. 

Heaving anchor at daybreak we sailed down the bay toward 
Cape Haro. Arriving in that vicinity we dropped anchor 
and got ready to fish. All of the eight anglers aboard were 
hurrying to be the first to land a fish, but the letting down 
of the boats into the water when the anglers were all ready 
was accomplished with due care and caution 
lest a salty bath might be the result of too 

ch rush. The first boat was not 10 feet 
away from the schooner when a pole bent 
almost double, and a yell from the lucky 
fisherman woke the echoes around Cape 
Haro. Hardly had the shout left his lips 
before a cry went up from one of the occu- 
pants of the second boat, and after a short 
struggle two fine cabrilla were brought 
aboard the boats. 

All around the rocky 
shore the bay was swarm- 
ing with fish of various 
kinds, mostly  cabrilla 
which would apparently 
take any old lure, or even 
a suspicion of a lure. We 
caught them on _ white 
rags, bait, and even a lead- 
ring sinker with a hook at- 





tached. From one end of 
the gulf to tiie other the 
cabrilla simply swim in 
shoals. They run from 3 


to 150 pounds in weight, 
and are sluggish fish at 
the end of a line, some- 








Top—A big fellow that didn’t escape the fat. Bottom—A 
glimpse of a whale on the sur 


thing like our black sea bass or jewfish. Taken small they 
furnish good eating, while the big fellows are apt to be 
coarse and stringy. We turned loose a number of those we 
caught, leaving them in a state of wonderment, no doubt, as 
to what kind of animals had hauled them up only to toss 
them overboard. Weighing anchor again, we ran for En- 
senada San Francisco and loafed along till we reached the 
southeast end of the bay. Here we had a strike from our 
first yellowtail, and found a world of difference between 
this lusty fighter and the come-along taetics of the slothful 
cabrilla. The yellowtail, especially on light tackle, is one of 
the finest of game fish. This is particularly true of one of 
say 12 or 15 pounds, who will spare no pains to impress even 
a seasoned angler that he has a fight on his hands. 


WE HOOKED and landed five fine yellowtail, besides 
hooking several that managed to get away. This in- 
cluded the biggest, which, taking advantage of about 2 inches 
of slack line as I slipped on deck and recovered my poise, slid 
down in the briny depths with a sort of “see you later” flip 
of his tail, And what I said to that fish! 

The next morning we tacked and bore away for San 
Pedro Bay. Here we made fast to our first 
Spanish mackerel (Pesco Sierra). These 
pugnacious fish make a lively fight on light 
tackle, but they have a mouth full of sharp 
and serrated teeth, and you have to be rig- 
idly careful in taking the hook out of their 
jaws. If you are in the least bit careless, 
you are apt to get your fingers torn and 
lacerated by those gleaming teeth, and the 
result will be a lingering soreness which is 
decidedly uncomfortable. 

In Kino Bay ftotuava 
fishing among the natives, 
Mexicans, Germans and 
others, fishing from dug- 
out canoes was in full 
blast. Thousands of tons 
of these fine fish are 
wasted every year, the loss 
occurring after the 
weather gets too warm to 
ship the catch. The buche, 
or air bladder, only found 
in the female fish, is re- 
moved, scraped and dried, 
and the balance of the fish 
is left to the buzzards, 
(Continued on page 41) 
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Are Where 
They Are 


By 
Frank North 


Gus woke me up with some difficulty, and I 
rolled over in my sleeping bag, raised the flap and 
poked my head through the snow-house door. But 
a whiff of cold air, which cut like a breathful of razor 
blades, made me jerk it back again with a snap. I had seen 
enough though. Dawn was break- 
ing calm and clear and gave prom- 
ise of one of those rare days ex- 
perienced only in arctic Siberia. 

Adverse conditions of cold and 
storm compelled us to remain en- 
camped on the sea ice the past 
three days and we were eager to 
be on our way, especially as dog 
food was becoming alarmingly 
scarce. Our journey so far had 
taken a good deal more time than 
we had anticipated. We lost no 
time therefore, but hurriedly 
donned our fur haberdasheries, 
gulped some coffee and hardtack 
and got off to an early start. 

“Mush! Snap into it! Sigarek- 
puk, you !” And so it went, 
each mile being bought at the cost of 
hard labor on our own part no less 
than on the part of the huskies. It 
was worth it though, for every 
mile brought us nearer our goal—the Bear Islands. These 
islands are presumably so named because someone once saw 
a bear there. 

Gus and I put distance between us and the continent with 
vigor and resolution, and two hours after breaking camp 
had a last look at the headland of Cape Krestowsky before 
it dropped below the horizon, and thus broke off the last 
connecting link between us and the Siberian mainland. 

We pursued a course that took us ever northward to the 
islands of our dreams, plodding energetically on through a 
limitless vast of rubble and rafted sea ice, stretching away 
to the Pole like a field of rose-colored quartz in the glow 
of the rising sun. Gus went ahead to pick the trail, while 
[ pulled in the traces or eased the sledge through the rougher 
places. It was hard going, but we didn’t at all mind. We 
were out after polar bears. 

At noon we descried what from the distance looked like 
an upheaval in hell, but which soon resolved itself into an 
enormous pressure ridge, bisecting our path from east to 
west. Apparently Titanic actions had taken place during 
the recent storms, for gigantic ice fragments lay piled one 
upon the other in the most extraordinary way. 

It was an awesome, towering and jagged mass of ice, 
which called for almost superhuman efforts to get across. 
Once over it, however, our hearts were filled with delight 
—not so much because we had successfully accomplished 
the seemingly impossible, but particularly because in front 
f us now stretched an unknown level of smooth pan ice, 
safely cemented together by the prevailing cold. What glad- 
dened our hearts even more was the sight of our objective 
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Buster stands watch 

















We brought the cubs home alive 


in the distance—four small islets 
that stood out in bold relief against 
the northern horizon like so many 
frozen ghosts. 

The dogs also seemed to rejoice, 
and paced along over the smooth, 
hard surface of the frozen sea at 
a good clip. Thus when the sun 
set in a sea of liquid gold, it saw 
us nearing the largest island in the 
group. We reached the beach and 
made camp at the foot of a high 
cliff just before dark, none the less 
happy because disappointed at not 
having seen a single sign of bear. 

On the following morning we 
shook ourselves out bright and 
early, set in our determination to get bear if any were to be 
had. Having come so far, and endured so much in order 
to gratify a hankering of long standing, thoughts of going 
back empty-handed were untenable. Besides, what woul’ 
our Russian neighbors think of us as hunters if we failed 
to get bear here, where bears were rumored so abundant. 

With great energy and zeal we set out to explore the region, 
Gus with two dogs going one way, while I with three set- 
ting out in the opposite direction in order that between us 
we might scour the entire island and the ice in its vicinity. 
However, though we did not return to camp until late at 
night, our quest proved without result. This was quite 
disheartening and we went to bed exhausted by our effort. 


N COURSE of the next two days an exhaustive exami- 

nation of the adjacent islands as well as the ice imme- 
diately surrounding them proved equally fruitless, forcing 
the conclusion that we were the victims of a heartless fate. 
And that was that. 

Polar bears often dig themselves into snowdrifts near 
land during the intensely cold season accompanying the re- 
turn of the sun immediately following the winter solstice, 
and that allows the possibility that bears might have been 
present which escaped our search. That possibility grows 
less when viewed in the light of two facts. First, the fact 
that we employed in our hunt keen-scented dogs, well 
trained to trail bear; and second, the fact that only one bear 
track was seen, and that had been made at least three 
months previous. In connection with the first-mentioned 
fact, if the native dogs fell short (Continued on page 44) 
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ephants of 
Kenya Colony 


By 
Charles (Bud) Cottar, Jr. 













Left —Tusks 
of great size 
often reward 
a lucky 
hunter 








Part THREE 
ZHE leopard incident 
had kept us busy all 
the morning and we 
spent the rest of the 
day fishing along the Athi River. 

We decided to move our camp 
up the river and started out be- 
fore daybreak the next morning. 
About 9 o'clock the tracks of 
four big bulls crossed our trail. 
We held council and since Mike 
was still bothered with rheuma- 
tism and walking was difficult, 
he took the safari on to make 
camp. Kerr and I decided to go 
after the elephants. Going was 
easy until we entered an exten- 
sive patch of wild sisal. A na- 
tive trailer led the way, and 
suddenly he stopped with terror in his heart, grabbed fran- 
tically for the lower branch of a near-by tree and went to 
the top with the speed of a monkey. 

I didn’t have to be told that there was some danger lurk- 
ing ahead. From where I was standing I couldn’t see any- 
thing, but presently I heard a snort and a puffing like a 
steam engine gone crazy, when out of the sisal, not 10 feet 
away, and headed straight for us came an old rhino bull. 
They are always a thrill for a tenderfoot, but a damn 
nuisance when you are out for something worth while, as 
we were. 

I let drive at him, and the impact of the bullet seemed to 
push him backwards before he fell to the ground. Well 
done, I thought, but I was suddenly startled by the roar and 
blast of Donald’s big .475 Jeffrey. He had jumped back to 
the side when the rhing charged to get an unobstructed 
aim in case I failed. 

We sat down on the rhino carcass to cool down before 
going on, and Mike suddenly appeared upon the scene. “Is 
that what all the shooting was for?” he said scornfully, 
looking at the dead rhino. “I thought you had surely come 
upon the elephants, and had something worth while.” 

We chatted for a while, then Mike went back to join the 
safari, and Kerr and I took up the trail again through 
numerous thickets and across several dongas. 

We had expected to catch up with the four bulls by mid- 
day, as signs showed they were stopping often to feed and 
rest under the trees. But travel was difficult here, and we 
didn’t catch up with them until the sun was going low. They 
were feeding in open timber. Two were in full sight, and 
the other two were farther off behind some large ant hills. 

One of the animals had his stern toward us, and the fatal 
spot of the other was covered by a tree. I could make out 
his ear hole, but the angle was bad. I knew I could drop 
him, but was sure he wouldn’t stay down, so I said quietly 
to Kerr, “I'll give him the first load, and you can run up 
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A big-game hunting expedition on its way to the jungles. 
Photos by Louis Landsman from Publishers’ Photo Service 


and finish him off while 
I go after the other 
bull. He is sure to turn 
this way to get out 
after he hears the first 
shot.” 

“Okeh, I’m _ ready,” 
he answered in an un- 
dertone as he brought 
his rifle to his shoulder. 

At the crack of my 
rifle the old bull went 
down as if he had been 





struck by lightning. 
The other elephant 
swung around and 


\ 


started my way with a 
vengeance, but I emp 
tied my rifle into his 
shoulder and he quickly 
changed his direction 
and kept going. I re- 
loaded and went after 
him. After nearly 200 
yards forcing my way 
through the thicket, I was so completely winded that | 
could scarcely go farther. But I heard a rumble just ahead 
of me and I knew that he was down. When I reached the 
spot he was kicking his last, and I guessed his tusks to 
weigh about 60 pounds. 

While I was sitting down to get my wind Kerr came up 
and I immediately asked him how much the tusks of the 
other elephant would weigh. 

“Weigh, hell,” he replied, “he’s gone. I should have lis- 
tened to you,” he went on very much embarrassed. “I was 
so sure the first elephant was dead when he went down that 
I emptied my rifle into the elephant you were after. When 
you had gone I heard something behind me, and turned 
to find the big brute had scrambled to his feet and was 
almost upon me. I reloaded quickly and gave it to him in 
the forehead, knocking him down again, but he got up 
facing the other direction. Then I gave him two shots in 
the rear, hoping to break him down that I might go up 
and finish him off with a shot in the head, but he got away 
from me. And that’s that.” 


S¢D9ERHAPS we can get him yet,” I said as I pulled my- 
self to my feet and we started after him. 

We trailed him to open country where we could see for 
a long distance, but he was out of sight so we gave it up 
for a bad job. 

It was getting very late and we were a long way from 
the river. Even after we reached the river we did not 
know the exact location of the new camp site. We knew 
it would be somewhere upstream, but it was difficult to gauge 
the distance. It was already dark when we started out, but 
being without food and water we were determined to make 
it in that night. 

After several hours picking our way through the tall grass 
and shrubbery, and guided by the southern cross, we came 
to the river. We dug a hole in the sand and tried the water 











we found because we were almost chok- 
ing with thirst. The boys had argued 
as to whether the camp was upstream 
or down, and since the water here was 
salty, we knew it was upstream. 

The stream forked here and the boys 
who had gone up the day before had 
tcld us that one branch was salty and 
the oier was fit for drinking. Along 
this branch upstream they had selected 
the new camp site, so we kept on the 
march to make it as soon as possible. 


UT of the darkness a buffalo would 
suddenly go crashing off through 
the grass. Then a rhino would snort 
at us and go puffing into the night like 
a locomotive slipping its wheels on an 
upgrade. All about we could hear the 
moaning of hyenas. Then the roar of 
a lion coming from a distance would 
strike terror into the hearts of the 
natives, who had not been accustomed 
to prowling after dark in this wilder- 
ness infested with wild animals. 
Every time an animal broke cover 
they would stifle their impulse to run 
for a tree and huddle together. They 


were frozen in their tracks, and the whites of their eyes 
rolled in terror as they stared about looking for crouching 
shadows behind every bush. But the only thing they could 
do was to swallow their hearts and keep going. 

About midnight we began to have visions of sleeping out 


for the night, for no camp was yet 
in sight. Then suddenly we came 
to a clearing and halted, waiting 
for the wind to die down. I fired 
my rifle and waited for an answer 
to tell us where the camp was lo- 
cated. In half a minute the answer 
came back from the west. I waited 
for the echo to die away and 
fired twice in succession to let 
Mike know that we had heard his 
signal. 

We soon caught sight of a light 
in the distance and started toward 
it, but we had not gone far when 
we found that we couldn’t move 
another step without being pricked 
and scratched beyond endurance. 
We found almost as much difficulty 
in backing out, and in the mean- 
time lost sight of the light we had 


hoped would lead us to the camp. At last we found an open 
space to rest and in a short time heard sounds that were 
music to our ears. Mike had started out with a rescue party 
and they were rapidly chopping their way through the 
jungle to us. Finally the light came through and we trudged 
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The ivory market at Addis Ababa, Ethiopia. 





Zebras, Kruger National Park, 
South Africa. Henry Miller News 
Picture Service 





Falls of Runingachi, British East Africa 


But if an elephant gets you, it is all up. 
wreaking vengeance upon you until he has ground you into 
the loam under his feet, and perhaps stuck a tusk through 
you and ripped you into shreds. 

The tracks wound about for 2 or 3 miles through the 





Photo by William Thompson 


wearily into camp over the trail which they had cut through 
for us thankful that our harrowing experience was over. 

It was 
to eat, but we certainly drank as much water as a camel 
would after he had crossed the Sahara. 


a. m. when we got in, and we were too weary 


Kerr decided that 
he had enough hunting for one trip and 
would return to Nairobi. He took the pair 
of tusks which the boys had just brought 
in and set out for Makindu, a railway station 
about 18 miles south of our camp. 

Mike and I still had licenses for three 
elephants and we were determined to fill 
our quota before going back. I was think- 
ing of the new automobile and Tosca would 
be waiting for me to bring in the record 
tusks. We again took up the trails 
along the river, and sooner than we ex- 
pected we picked up fresh tracks of several 
bulls. 

I came near getting my everlasting on this 
day’s tramp, and, but for Mike, Tosca would 
have been a widow and I would have been 
left to enrich the soil of the forest. If a 
lion or leopard attacks you he will give you 
one vicious bite, perhaps crush a bone, and 
if you don’t resist him, he will leave you. 
He will not stop 


jungle, and we came upon them quite suddenly. 
From where we first spied them we could see an 
enormous bull, but we could not see his ivory. 
We could only hold fire and hope for the best. 
We were only about 25 yards away and the 
wind was shifting, so it was rather a tense mo- 
ment, even for seasoned hunters. 


E DIDN’T know what minute they might 

get our wind, and what they would do 
when they did get it. They were in a deep ravine 
with a high embankment on the opposite side. 
There was only one way for them to get out 
and that was on our trail, the way they had 
gone in. 

They got our wind all right, and came our 
way smashing everything down in their path- 
way. We had several porters and gun bearers 
with us, and it was every man for himself, and 
nobody had to be reminded of the fact. Some 
went one way and some another, but Mike and 
I stuck together and it (Continued on page 46) 
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Our -Advisory Board 


BROOKE ANDERSON, ex-president Campfire Club of Chicago, 
member Federal advisory board Migratory Bird Treaty Act. 

J. F. CUENIN, journalist, trapshot and champion caster, aggres- 
sive in the protection of wild fowl on Pacific Coast. 

J. B. DOZE, ex-game warden of Kansas, sportsman, conservationist. 
GID GRAHAM, state senator, author present Game Law Okla- 


GLENN GRISWOLD, officer Izaak Walton League, sportsman. 
ALDO LEOPOLD, conservationist, author, sportsman. 

JACK MINER, author “Jack Miner and the Birds” and other 
works, conservationist and wild fowl protector. 

JOSEPH D. PENDER, organizer, conservationist, sportsman. 

DR. R. FRED PETTIT, author, scientific collector, organizer. 
EDMUND SEYMOUR, President American Bison Society, conser- 





Our Platform 


More state game refuges. 

Save the last of our grizzly bears—our antelope—our sage grouse 
Better protection for all bears 

Stop needless pollution of fishing waters. 

More of state game funds used to rear feathered game 

Stop diversion of state moneys from game fund to general fund 
Stop wanton drainage of wild fowl areas. 

More fish fry, and more state and Federal nursery ponds in which 
it can attain proper growth 

Safeguard our forests by widespread reforestation 


Limited open season on all birds and animals, up to danger limit 
of their extinction, in preference to protracted closed seasons 


More funds, both state and federal, for game law enforcement 








The Outdoor Life Conservation Award 


N MAKING the award for last year, 

the general condition in regard to 

the conservation of fish and game 
must be considered. Never before in the 
history of the world has a country so 
quickly changed from a primeval wilder- 
ness to a closely-settled country in which 
all available land was tilled, the forests 
were cut, and the industries putting into 
the streams an immense amount of in- 
dustrial waste. 

The management of the fish and game 
departments of the various states was 
too often in the hands of men who had 
no adequate training for the duties and 
responsibilities of their position, and 
were selected solely from the standpoint 
of their political value. Too few people 
were giving any care or attention to the 
serious question of the existence of fish 
and game, and the clean, wholesome sport 
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Report of the Committee 





Previous recipients of the 
OUTDOOR LIFE Award: 


John M. Phillips, Pittsburgh, Pa. 

Col. G. Soulard Turner (deceased), 
Silver City, N. M. 

Arthur A. Allen, Cornell University. 

Arthur Hyde, ex-Governor of 
Missour!, now U. S. Secretary of 
Agriculture. 

William C. Adams, Mass. 

ar Zellerbach, San Francisco, 
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1926 W. B. Coleman, Boulevard, Va. 


A. P. Bigelow, Ogden, Utah. 

Allen Green, Oakville, Iowa. 
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of the out-of-doors, which had contrib- 
uted so materially to the welfare and 
happiness of a large portion of our peo- 
ple, was entirely neglected. 

Only recently has there been any con- 
certed movement towards the awakening 
of the public to the advisability and the 
necessity of retaining and augmenting 
such natural resources. It becomes 
necessary to study the conditions as they 
now exist, with the thought of assisting 


industry in the disposal of its wastes, 
of the proper reforestation of certain 
lands, and the proper and _ scientific 


methods of breeding and propagating of 
fish and game. The acquisition and- the 
dissemination of such facts as will aid 
not only those engaged in the propaga- 
tion of fish and game, but the public 
generally, in understanding the problems, 
are of prime importance. With this 
thought in mind, the Eastern award has 
been made to Aldo Leopold, whose in- 
terest in conservation began in boyhood, 
under the tutelage of a father who had a 


clean and wholesome interest in the 
questions affecting fish and game. Mr. 


Leopold was educated at the Yale Forest 


School, and was for a time in_ the 
U. S. Forest Service. He was super- 
visor of the Carson National Forest in 


New Mexico, and, since his school days, 
has been connected in one way or an- 
other with some form of conservation. 
During the last few years he has been 
engaged in making a game survey of 
the North Central states, and in the 
publication of this work has gathered 


together scientific data and facts con- 
cerning the propagation of game, the 
suitability of certain coverts, and the 


proper approach to such projects, all of 
which will be invaluable to this work 

For the Western award, the committee 
has selected Dr. Carl Frederick Meyer, 
who was born and educated in Switzer- 
land and in Germany. His experience 
along the line of preventive medicine 
and public health has been wide. He served 
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as a pathologist in the Transvaal Depart- 
ment of Agriculture in South Africa, and 
as Associate Professor of Bacteriology 
and Pathology in the University of Penn- 
sylvania. His home is now in Cali- 
fornia, where he has been making stud- 
ies especially of the problem of Botulism 
in commercially-canned products. Later 
his investigation along the line of the 
problems of muscle poisoning and par- 
ticularly his experiments and studies per- 
taining to the conservation of human 
health and also animal life in land, sea 
and air are outstanding, and for this 
the committee made the award for the 
Western Division—The Award Commit- 
tee, Judge Geo. W. Wood, Waterloo, Ja., 
Chairman. 


. 
A Tribute to Col. Shields 
By A. L. A. Himmelwright 

HE founder of the original Recrea- 

tion magazine and its editor and 
proprietor for many years, the late Col. 
G. O. Shields, was active also in many 
other fields up to the time of his death, 
Nov. 11, 1925. 

Early in life he became interested in 
the study of wild animals and birds and 
followed that line of thought and in- 
vestigation all his days. He hunted suc- 
cessfully every kind of game on the 
North American continent, south of the 
arctic circle, but when game began to 
grow scarce, he quit killing it, became 
converted to the doctrine of conserva- 
tion, and substituted the camera, field 
glass and notebook for the rifle. He thus 
stored up a vast fund of knowledge of 
the habits and habitat of wild life. 

He wrote ten books on outdoor sub- 
jects, all of which had a large sale. 
One of these, “Hunting in the Great 
West,” sold over 200,000 copies. His last 
book, written when he was seventy years 
of age, “The Blanket Indian of the 
Northwest,” is one of the authoritative 
works on that subject. 

Col. Shields was a veteran of the Civil 
War and engaged in thirteen hard-fought 
battles. He served in the forces under 
Gen. W. T. Sherman in the memorable 
march to the sea. 

The idea of the Camp Fire Club of 
America was evolved by Col. Shields in 
1897. He called together fifty of the 
leading men in the sporting world, held 
monthly meetings, and as its president 
and enthusiastic exponent, carried it suc- 
cessfully through the six trying years 
of its early existence. This club is now 
one of the most prominent game-protec- 
tive organizations in the country. 


N 1898 he organized the League of 

American Sportsmen, built it up to a 
membership of 12,000, appointed game 
wardens in every state, and held annual 
conventions of the wardens in Washing- 
ton, D. C. Through Recreation and the 
League, Col. Shields wielded a great in- 
fluence and created a wide-spread public 
sentiment in favor of the preservation 
of wild animals and birds. He personal- 
ly visited nearly every state capitol in 
the country in the interest of game- 
protective legislation. The first laws for 
the conservation of game and fish in 
nearly every state were enacted as a 
result of his indefatigable efforts. He 
made many trips to Washington to se- 
cure Federal legislation and it was large- 
ly due to his persistent advocacy that 
the Lacey Bird Law was finally enacted. 
He was also instrumental in securing 
Congressional action in the creation of 
many of the Western forest preserves, 
game refuges, etc. He originated the term 
“Game Hog,” which he applied vigorously 
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and unreservedly to those who indulged 
in excessive bags of game and was re- 
lentless in his pursuit and denunciation 
of such butchers in what he termed 
his “sledge-hammer” method of curbing 
the depletion of our game. He _ had 
killed large bags of game himself in 
his early life and in his books he de- 
tailed many of these hunting experiences; 
but whenever he was reminded of his 
own large bags by those whom he crit- 
icized, his reply was always, “The wise 
see the error of their ways and reform; 
[ have been converted to conservation pol- 
icies.”” 

HE last ten years of his life were 

devoted to lectures. These were de- 
livered before all manner of societies, 
and numerous colleges and schools. Six 
of these lectures were on the conserva- 
tion of wild life; five were devoted to 
natural history subjects; and six to mis- 
cellaneous subjects. 

Col. Shields was unquestionably our 
most eminent and successful pioneer in 





Col. G. O. Shields 


the cause of the conservation of wild 
life, and laid the foundations of a hu- 
manitarian and _ far-sighted movement 
that has now become of paramount na- 
tional importance. His methods were 
not always tactful and he made many 
enemies by his blunt statements and his 
unswerving policies. Much of the credit 
due him has been delayed on account of 
the antagonisms thus engendered; but 
his sincerity cannot be doubted and his 
large accomplishment in the early fight 
for conservation of wild life must be 
his reward until the appreciation of 
later generations, which reaping the bene- 
fits of his foresight and life work, shall 
raise a fitting monument to his memory. 


The Cougar in the Movies 


sé HE Cougar Hunt,” a one-reel mo- 

tion picture sponsored by the Bi- 
ological Survey, has been completed and 
released by the Office of Motion Pic- 
tures, U. S. Department of Agriculture. 
It shows how government hunters of pred- 
atory animals do their work, with spe- 
cial reference to the mountain lion, and 
portrays a thrilling lion hunt. The Of- 
fice of Motion Pictures regards it as one 
of the most spectacular educational films 
it has ever issued. 
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In order to film a genuine cougar hunt 
by bona fide Government hunters in typi- 
cal cougar country, a motion-picture 
crew from the Office of Motion Pictures 
of the Department of Agriculture jour- 
neyed from Washington, D. C., to Utah. 
Here in Salina Canyon, in the south-cen- 
tral part of the state, on the rim of the 
Great Basin, the cougar hunt was “shot.” 

The story centers around a rancher 
who finds on his range the torn carcasses 
of several sheep, obviously killed by a 
cougar. He seeks government aid, and 
gets it. The next sequence shows the 
arrival of the control leader with his 
crew and his “lion dogs”—hounds trained 
to trail the cougar exclusively. The dogs 
pick up a hot trail and the hunt is on. 

Through miles and miles of rough, 
rugged, rocky country the camera fol- 
lows dogs, hunter, horsemen and cougar. 
There are flashes of dogs on the trail, 
followed by the hunters on horseback, 
making their perilous way over track- 
less country; flashes of the cougar seek- 
ing to elude its pursuers; then glimpses 
of the dogs and galloping horsemen 
again, and at last the scene where the 
fugitive is treed. The camera shots of 
the treed cougar snarling at the pack of 
hounds in full cry at the foot of the 
tree, and of the dogs leaping in their 
excitement, one climbing almost to with- 
in reach of the lion’s claws, are unusual 
and dramatic. 

This one-reel educational “thriller,” 
“The Cougar Hunt,” may be borrowed 
free except for transportation charges, 
or purchased at cost of printing, through 
the Office of Motion Pictures, U. S. De- 
partment of Agriculture, Washington, D. C. 


Text of Biological Survey 
Emergency Duck-Season 
Regulation 


ECAUSE of disastrous conditions 

caused by prolonged drought, the sea- 
son for hunting ducks, geese, brant, and 
coots throughout the United States and 
Alaska has been reduced to one month 
by an amendment to the Migratory Bird 
Treaty Act regulations, approved by the 
President. The amendment becomes ef- 
fective immediately, announces the 
Biological Survey of the United States 
Department of Agriculture, and it is an- 
ticipated that Canadian authorities will 
soon take similar action. 

In the northern half of the country, 
except Alaska, the season on ducks, 
geese, brant, and coot under the new 
regulations will open October 1, and in 
the South, November 16, except in Flor- 
ida, where it will begin November 20. 
The seasons on Wilson’s snipe, or jack- 
snipe, sora, woodcock, and doves have 
not been changed. 

The one month season from October 1 to Octo- 
ber 31 applies to Maine, New Hampshire, Ver- 
mont, Massachusetts, Rhode Island, Connecticut, 
New York (except Long Island), Pennsylvania, 
West Virginia, Ohio, Indiana, Michigan, Wiscon- 
sin, Illinois, Missouri, Towa, Minnesota, North 
Dakota, South Dakota, Nebraska, Kansas, Colo- 
rado, Wyoming, Montana, Idaho, Utah, Nevada, 
Oregon, and Washington. 

The season from November 16 to December 
15 applies to that part of New York known as 
Long Island, and to New Jersey, Delaware, the 
District of Columbia, Maryland, Virginia, North 
Carolina, South Carolina, Georgia, Alanama, Ten- 
nessee, Kentucky, Mississippi, Arkansas, Louis- 
iana, Texas, Oklahoma, New Mexico, Arizona, 
and California. In Florida the season on these 
birds will be from November 20 to December 19. 
In Alaska the season will be from September 1 
to September 30. 

The drought that has necessitated cur- 
tailment of the season has occurred on 
the principal wild-fowl breeding grounds 
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in northwestern United States and in 
western and southwestern Canada, the 
Biological Survey explains. The disap- 
pearance of sloughs and marshes from 
much of this great region has prevented 
the birds from rearing normal numbers 
of young, and as a result the annual 
flight of ducks and geese this fall is ex- 
pected to be the poorest on record. These 
conditions observed during investigations 
conducted throughout the breeding pe- 
riod by representatives of the Govern- 
nents of the United States and Canada 
over areas in southwestern Manitoba, 
southern Saskatchewan as far north as 
Saskatoon, and in Alberta westward to 
the Rocky Mountains and northward to 
Edmonton, convinced Federal and Do- 
minion conservation officials that irrep- 
arable damage would result if measures 
were not adopted at once to reduce the 
kill and to preserve an adequate stock 
of birds for breeding. 


OME ducks and geese breed through- 

out the watered regions of Canada 
and northwestern United States, yet, ac- 
cording to the Biological Survey, the 
principal stocks of the more-commonly- 
hunted species come from the drought- 
affected region. In this region officials 
of the two governments found a serious 
shortage of birds, which, they state, will 
result in a great reduction in the num- 
bers wintering in the United States. 

Similar investigations throughout the 
northwestern part of the United States 
produced equally-discouraging reports of 
disaster to the wild fowl. Investigations 
pushed by the Canadian Government 
even into remote subarctic regions fail 
to verify the belief of some that the 
ducks driven off their regular haunts 
by the drought had gone farther north 
to breed. Game conservation officials of 
both countries were practically unani- 
mous in the opinion that the situation is 
so grave as to threaten disaster to the 
birds and permanent damage to the 
sport of wildfowling. 

Experts point out that although the 
decrease of wild fowl will be general 
throughout this country during the fall 
and winter months, there probably will 
be scattered local areas where these 
birds will concentrate in large numbers. 
Such concentrations, however, should 
not be regarded as altogether encourag- 
ing manifestations, Federal game author- 
ities warn, since the disappearance of 
many of the usual resting and feeding 
grounds will compel the birds to resort 
to the restricted areas where water and 
food conditions are favorable. 

Under the provisions of the Migratory 
Bird Treaty with Great Britain, Biologi- 
cal Survey officials explain, the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture is charged with the 
protection and maintenance in this coun- 
try of the birds that migrate to and from 
Canada. These officials, after studying 
the effect of conditions in the drought- 
stricken areas and considering all pro- 
posed solutions of the problem, have been 
convinced that the reduction of the shoot- 
ing season prescribed by the amendment 
will safeguard the supply of ducks and 
geese if sportsmen and all others inter- 
ested will cooperate to secure close ob- 
servance of the regulation, as amended. 


Editorial note: Since the foregoing report was 
released the season has been changed in 14 states. 
It will be throughout the month of November in 
Mass., Conn., R. I., and Iil.; October 16 to No- 
vember 15 in Ohio and Ind.; October 20 to No- 
vember 19 in Ia. Nebr., Kans., and Okla.; 


0., 
November 16 to December 15 in Nev., Ore., and 
Wash. ; all dates inclusive. It must be noted that 
the season in no case exceeds one month and 
that it applies not only to ducks but also to 
geese, brant and coot. The changes represent an 
attempt on the part of the Survey to make the 
seasons conform to the weeks of better hunting. 
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Defends the Sea Lion 


DITOR Outdoor Life:—There is a 

concerted movement now going on in 
California to exterminate the sea lions, 
of which we have two kinds, the Califor- 
nia and the Stellar. The California cows 
weigh from 500 to 600 pounds, the bulls 
about 1,000. The much larger Stellars 
average about double the aforementioned 
weights. This movement is sponsored by 
the commercial fishermen, and is the di- 
rect result of propaganda voiced by the 
same few commercial hunters that have 
already reaped a huge profit under the 
Oregon sea lion bounty law. 

They claim that sea lions devour over 
40 pounds of food fish daily, but zoo 
animals eat only 6! Paul Bonnot, of 
the California Fish and Game Commis- 
sion, has made an extensive study in sea 
lion rookeries, conducting many post mor- 
tems, and he avers that the fish eaten are 
to a great extent absolutely worthless for 
human consumption. I have found that 
the best fishing is usually close to a sea 
lion rookery, and have heard it stated 
that the reason for this is that the “lions” 





Photo by L. W. Walker 


Sea Lion. 


kill off the slower sharks and skates, 
known enemies of game fish. Fishing in- 
terests claim, however, that the lions pick 
out spots where food is plentiful, but as 
sea lion rookeries endure in the same place 
year in and year out, that answer does not 
seem plausible. Let’s keep the bounty law 
out of California. This agitation can be 
classed with that of the kodiak bear in 
Alaska. Some accuse him of decreasing 
the salmon supply, but the real blame 
should be placed on the wasteful methods 
of commercial fishermen. 
Calif. Lewis WayNeE WALKER. 


Close Bird Refuges to 
Hunting 


HE Secretary of Agriculture has re- 

voked orders that heretofore per- 
mitted hunting on Federal bird reserva- 
tions at Salt River, Ariz.; Big Lake, 
Ark.; Tule Lake, Calif.; Deer Flat, 
Idaho; Nine Pipe and Pablo, Mont.; Rio 
Grande, N. Mex.; and Cold Springs, 
Ore. This action was taken, officials of 
the Biological Survey, U. S. Department 
of Agriculture explained, because of the 
drought emergency confronting wild 
ducks and geese. 

Of the eighty-one reservations estab- 
lished by executive orders and placed 
under the administration of the Biologi- 
cal Survey, these eight are the only 
ones on parts of which hunting has been 

rmitted. The new series of refuges 

ing established under the migratory- 
bird conservation act of 1929 will be in- 
violate sanctuaries, on which hunting will 





not be permitted after they are under 
administration of the Biological Survey. 

The secretary’s order, it was pointed 
out, is in line with the Presidential Proc- 
lamation of August 25 shortening the 
season on ducks, geese, brant, and coot 
to thirty days and calling for coopera- 
tion in the conservation of waterfowl. 
These emergency measures, it was ex- 
plained, have been necessitated by severe 
drought in the Northern Plains states and 
westward to the Cascade Mountains and 
in the Prairie Provinces of Canada, the 
principal wild-fowl breeding grounds of 
this continent. The drying up of sloughs 
and marshes in this region has prevented 
the birds from rearing normal numbers 
of young, and as a result the annual 
flight of ducks and geese this fall is ex- 
pected to be the smallest on record.— 
Biological Survey. 


New Maine Bear Law 


HE Editor of Ovrtpoor Lire re- 

quested me to give you some further 
information on the new Maine bear-pro- 
tection bill, which became effective on 
July 3, 1931. It provides that bear may 
only be taken during the open season on 
deer, which is from October 15 to No- 
vember 30, inclusive. A letter from the 
Commissioner of Inland Fisheries and 
Game of the State of Maine written to 
the writer last week further sets forth 
the fact that the Attorney General has 
ruled since the passage of the bill that 
the bear is also classified as a fur-bear- 
ing animal. The Commissioner also 
wrote the writer that towns within the 
state, where bears were doing damage to 
sheep, could apply for bounty and, if 
evidence warranted it, the Commissioner 
could declare such bounty. At this writ- 
ing about sixty-five towns have applied 
for such bounty. 

The writer has hunted bears in Maine 
for many years and I have yet to know 
of an actual case where bears killed 
sheep. In the vicinity of my camp in the 
north-central part of Maine, and some 
distance back from the settlements, I 
happen to actually know of a case where 
six sheep wandered off into the woods. 
The owner did not take the trouble to 
go out and look for them as he was sure 
they would be killed by bears the first 
night or so. However, my guide came 
across one of the sheep the following 
year. Further investigation and a round- 
up accounted for five of the six sheep 
and in the very section where the sheep 
were recovered the writer has taken sev- 


eral bears. The five sheep were well and 
healthy when recovered. 
Me. , L. R. Wycxorr. 


More About the Maine Bear 
Law 


DITOR, Outdoor Life:—The writer 

has just returned from a bear-hunting 
trip up in Northern Maine and the follow- 
ing is first-hand information on the bear 
situation as I actually found it. 

I was successful in obtaining one fine 
specimen. This old boy evidently was an 
old-timer as he carried two buckshot under 
his hide and three toes were missing from 
one hind foot. Bears appeared to be very 
plentiful and their signs more so, in fact, 
I do not remember a time in the last fifteen 
years that I have been hunting in Maine 
that their signs were so plentiful and vis- 
ible, although this sounds bad for me, as a 
bear hunter, by only obtaining one. 

The natives, however, are not taking 
kindly to the new law and I am afraid 
there will be many violations by them. The 








wardens are making every effort now to 
discourage the taking of bears before the 
law becomes effective on July 3 next. One 
met me the day I arrived and went over 
my licenses very carefully. This warden 
did not want me to hunt bears, as an ex- 
ample to the natives, but, as I had the 
necessary licenses and written permission 
from the Commissioner, I proceeded. 
While the new law is far from perfect, 
it protects the bears except during the deer 
season, October 15 to November 30. In 
addition to this, the Attorney General has 
since ruled that bears are to be treated as 
fur-bearing animals too. The weak point 
is the fact that selectmen of an incorpo- 
rated or of an unincorporated town within 
the state may request from the Commis- 
sioner an open season if it is found they 
are destroying sheep or cattle and a $25 
bounty is provided for. The unjustness 
of this situation was brought to my at- 
tention of a case where two men were re- 
turning from a fishing trip. They came 
across three bears (according to their 
story) along the stream, an old bear, a cub 
and a yearling. They put the cub up a 
tree and one ran to a camp and obtained 
a rifle, returned and shot the old bear, re- 
covering her the following morning. The 
yearling was killed outright. They shook 
the cub out of the tree and threw a coat 
over him but, as he bit one of them they 
let go and he escaped. The heroes took 
the two bears to the town treasurer and re- 
ceived $50 in bounty just because these 
bears were killed in a town (unincor- 
porated) where the selectmen had requested 
open time. By the way, what is termed 
an unincorporated town in Maine would be 
wilderness to us. The records set these 
bears down as stock-killing bears. As be- 
fore stated, there are sixty-nine such towns 
in Maine that have open time on bears 
continually. L. R. WyckorrF. 


N. J. 


Poor Badgerites! 


VIDENTLY the governor of Wiscon- 

sin does not have a very high opinion 
of the fishermen of the Badger State—or 
else he has some mighty poor advisors. 
His veto of the 1931 legislature’s fishing 
license bill would indicate that all men in 
that state over twenty-one who like to fish 
are too poor to invest the price of 3 gal- 
lons of gasoline in better fishing. 

This action has dealt a staggering blow 
to the conservation program of that state. 
It takes money, and plenty of it, to do a 
good job in conservation just as it does 
in anything else. 

Wisconsin is the only northern state 
without a resident, angling, license law. 
After failing in 1929, the organized sports- 
men, under the leadership of the Wisconsin 
Waltonians, girded their loins for the 1931 
campaign. When their bill reached the 
governor’s desk, it was a mere shadow of 
the original. It provided for a fee of 
only 50 cents instead of $1, and it exempted 
everybody except males over twenty-one, 
It carried a “poverty provision” exempting 
any man whose financial circumstances are 
such “that he cannot afford to pay” the fee. 

Why the legislature should pass a “poor- 
house bill” like this has not been explained, 
but why a governor should veto it, trying 
times or not, is beyond us. 

Wisconsin has been making wonderful 
progress under ‘the direction of the new 
commission which took charge in 1927, due 
largely to the high type of business and 
professional men who accepted appoint- 
ment on that body. The chairman, William 
Mauthe, a successfyl business man who had 
much to do with the development of poli- 
cies and guidance of the work, deserves 
special credit for the fine public service 
rendered. Unfortunately his term expired 
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recently, and he refused to consider reap- 
pointment due to business demands upon 
him. 

Among the outstanding developments of 
the past four years are the inauguration of 
a real forestry program, development of 
the state parks and fisheries properties, 
establishment of a state game farm, a de- 
partment of research, a department of edu- 
cation and public information, a vast im- 
provement in the law-enforcement work, 
and placing the work of the department on 
a businesslike, non-political basis. Those 
who sought to exploit the state’s natural 
resources were rebuffed. 

The commission planned ahead in con- 
structive fashion. Other states began to 
emulate Wisconsin. But the veto of the 
fishing license bill and other reductions in 
appropriations played havoc. The budget 
of the fisheries division was reduced from 
$330,000 to a miserly $150,000. Something 
like fifty employees were discharged, sev- 
eral hatcheries were closed, and the entire 
program has been badly upset. 

It is hoped that this temporary setback 
will not discourage the commission. The 
new chairman, Haskell Noyes, is an opti- 
mist, and he and his associates will no 
doubt forge ahead hoping for better sup- 
port later—American Game Ass'n. 


Deer in Black Canyon, Ariz. 


N ORDER to relieve a congested con- 

dition and to remove excess numbers of 
dear in Black Canyon, Ariz., the State 
Game Commission has ordered that with- 
in the following area, during the regular 
open season and under special supervision 
of the State Game Warden, two deer may 
be taken, only one of which may be a buck: 
bounded on the north by the divide between 
the Tom .Moore Canyon and Diamond 
Creek; on the west by the east fork of 
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the Gila River between the mouth of Tom 
Moore Canyon and Alum Mountain; on 
the south by the divide running from Alum 
Mountain to Copperas Peak and then 
around the head of Apache and Squaw 
Creeks, to a point 2 miles east of the 
Meason Place, thence northward across 
Black Canyon at the mouth of Bonner 
Canyon and on north to Meown Mountain. 

The above described -area, of about 
64,000 acres, is accessible by road from 
Silver City on the south and Beaverhead 
on the north, and also Copperas Canyon 
at the southwest. No additional charge 
will be made for the taking of an extra 
deer in Black Canyon area. Hunters going 
into this area, however, must pass thru 
a checking station at the boundary of the 
area on either of above mentioned roads 
and secure a permit to take doe within 
the area. It is permissible under permit 
so secured to take either a doe and a buck 
or two does, but not two bucks. 

All sportsmen killing does within the 
area must secure a doe tag at the check- 
ing station upon leaving the area. The 
possession of any doe outside the area 
without such doe tag is illegal. Deer tag 
on license must be surrendered at checking 
station if hunter takes out 2 does. It will 
be permissible for a sportsman to kill his 
buck outside this area and then go into 
the area and kill a doe. Also it will be 
permissible for a sportsman to go into the 
area and kill one doe and then go outside 
and kill his buck. The killing of fawns is 
not permissible. The hunting license fee 
in Arizona is $4.50 for residents and $30.25 
for non-residents. Extuiot S. BARKER, 
Ariz. State Game Warden, 
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~ COUNT 'EM---and SIGHI 


One hundred and seven Eastern BROOK TROUT AND SILVER SIDES! Conghe by Portland's 
Lewis is at right, with Mrs. next, and Mrs. 


Epley (eft), and his party. Mr. L. P 


popular 
Epley. Mra. Lewis 
1. Mr 
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ee Se Ob, yes. East Lake near Bend, Oregon. DATE—May 18, 1931, . Epley’s 
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Count ’em and sigh for the future of Oregon fishing if many anglers of this breed are at 


large in that state. One of the many hundred readers who supplied us with the above 
picture also submitted a copy of the Oregon laws showing that the special limit in East 


Lake is 10 pounds and one fish per day. 
hiding behind these strings of dead fish. 


Perhaps some other members of the party are 
There are elements of humor in the fact that 


the automotive supply pamphlet in which this picture was published is entitled the 
“‘Exhaust.’’ Swinish strings like the above are effective in exhausting the fishing facilities 
of any state 
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Small-Mouth Fly Fishing 


OR SMALL rivers and shallow bass 

streams the 9-foot fly rod and its reg- 

ular fly-fishing equipment is in my es- 
timation the most satisfactory tackle that 
can be found. I have taken more and bet- 
ter fish from the swift rivers of the middle 
west with my old 9-foot split bamboo that 
weighs 534 ounces than with any other 
gear I have in my arsenal. 

The average bass angler uses either live 
minnows, worms or the short bass-casting 
rod and reel with either wooden plugs as 
the lure or small spoons and _ spinner 
worked ahead of regular No. 1/0 size bass 
flies. These are all right. I have seen 
some excellent catches taken with all these 
rigs. The 3 and 4-inch bass minnow, usu- 
ally a red chub taken from some good 
spring branch where the water is cold and 
clear, used with a short snelled hook and 
a light sinker is, at times and in certain 
pools, one of the finest of lures. So is the 
night crawler and the common garden 
worm. At other times and in deeper river 
pools, where there is not so much swift 
water, the wooden plug and the small spin- 
ner and spoon are to be considered very 
highly, but for the streams that twist over 
dams, adown rock chutes and over long, 
singing rock riffles, then I want the longer 
rod and the lighter lures and I assure you 
I will get many more bass than with any 
other type of bait or fishing rig. 

Fishing with a fly for bass requires, 
however, several major requisites of the 
angler. I have found that for good bass 
fishing with the fly one must be just as 
accurate with it as in trout angling. The 
two pastimes are very similar. In fact I 
can see but such a small amount of differ- 
ence in the principles of bass and trout fly 
fishing that I believe either fish could very 
well be angled for with the same practices. 

In fly fishing for trout, the first thing one 
must learn is that all underwater rocks 
should be ap- 
proached and cast 
over with expect- 
ancy. This is ex- 
actly the thing we 
must work for in 
fly fishing for the 
small-mouth _ bass. 
Hiding places 
where the water 
rushes and swirls 
and where the 
bass can dart out 
and back in its 
feeding, without 
being seen because 
of the swift and 
writhing flow of 
the current, are 
the very places we 
must hope to raise 
our fish from and 
also from beneath 
old sunken logs, 
beams and _ other 
trash that might 
have drifted into 


An ideal small-mouth bass pool 


By Ben C. Robinson 


some eddy spot along a riffle or swiit 
run of dam water. 

Accuracy in dropping the fly on the wa- 
ter is the great secret of successful fly 
angling for bass. To be able to shoot a fly 
50 feet across a rushing channel of water 
and strike an eddy that is perhaps no 
larger than one’s outspread hand, below a 
slanting old beam or a frowning root or 
branch, is to be classed as a real, bass fly 
fisherman. It is a game of skill. Only a 
very fine fly caster can ever hope to be a 
real bass fisherman with the 9-foot rod 
and the 6-foot gut leader, with its flies 
dangling an invitation to the ever-alert 
small-mouth that may be watching from 
concealment. No ordinary splashing around 
will work effectively in this matter. Luck 
might play a part, as always in all fishing, 
but here in bass fly casting perhaps it 
comes as near being absent as in any fish- 
ing I know of outside of trout fly angling. 


ONG casts are, I believe, more helpful 
in small-mouth fishing than in any 
other except trout luring. To be able to 
reach out to a distant target with the cast 
and drop them neatly just beyond the spot 
where one presumes the bass to be lying, 
then to draw the flies back with a straight- 
ening of the body is often very effective. 
Here we enter into the true problems of 
fly-casting method and without hesitancy, 
I can say that I believe the cast made with 
a strong body swing, from the hips for- 
ward, handling rod and line with a fairly- 
stiff arm movement is the most effective 
and killing style. This can be easily learned 
by any angler, and I have observed that it 
is usually the method employed by the 
larger per cent of the old and successful 
trout fly anglers. 
By permitting the body to drive forward 
with the cast, one is unconsciously prepar- 
ing an automatic retrieve for the cast. The 








-true fly-fishing water 


moment the flies strike the water it is only 
natural for the stiffness of the arms to 
relax and this gives the cast just the needed 
impetus to whirl the flies or riffle them 
naturally. One does not want to rush a 
bass fly—for that matter no other fly that 
has been properly cast. The fly that sinks 
just a little, then is given that inexplic- 
able wave which seems so appealing, is the 
one that raises the good fish. 

I don’t believe the exact action of the 
appealing fly can ever be detailed. It is too 
elusively tricky for the angler ever to know 
exactly how it performs to draw the rise. 
I have watched this matter carefully, and 
outside of knowing pretty exactly how the 
fly should be pulled lightly to give it the 
return course, I have yet to only conjec- 
ture what that particularly tricky little 
action is that causes a bass or trout to 
dart out suddenly. I have cast over certain 
eddies and underwater haunts for minutes 
at a time, then eventually decide to change 
my location, and perhaps already make the 
cast. Instead of going through with the 
full retrieve I possibly would make a step 
across current, attending suddenly to the 
treachery of the mossy and unstable stream 
bed. This, I have always noted, occurs 
when the fly has been slacked and allowed 
to sink slightly before being turned in its 
course. Some of the heaviest and best rises 
I have to recall and the finest fish I have 
ever creeled have come to these chance re- 
trieves. All of which leads me to believe 
that a certain odd flutter of the fly is what 
really attracts. 

Ot course this can not be definitely ex- 
plained, but we can go on about the pro- 
cedure of making the initial move in the 
retrieve which will indisputably result in 
just the proper “accident” in case we do 
get our mind off matters for a while. And, 
incidentally, we will take up the science of 
the full back draw of the cast which results 
in the usual run of 
baskets of fish. 

As the arms re- 
lax from the com- 
pleted cast the fly 
is launched on its 
return course. This 
is aided, a second 


or so later, if 
properly executed, 
by the slow and 
natural back 


spring of the body. 
Here we find a 
few moments of 
respite which gives 
us the hoped-for 
and killing flutter 
of the flies. Of 
course, as I might 
explain here, I am 
speaking of the 
cast which  con- 
tains three flies at- 
tached to lead in 
the orthodox man- 
ner, a point or end 











fly, preferably attached by a single gut 
snell, lighter than the lead by at least a 
size, the dropper fly, also a snelled one, 
placed midway of the lead and the bob 
fly which should again be of snelled type 
and either attached above the last leader 
knot or to the second dropper loop of 
the leader. These three flies constitute 
the best bass cast I have ever been able 
to arrange. 

Formerly, up until a few seasons back, 
I applied my fly-casting tactics for bass 


usually to a single fly, but this I soon de- | 


cided was the wrong procedure. In my 
opinion, the three-fly cast makes a far more 
killing attractor than the single or twin- 
fly cast. Action and movement, properly 
done, is what draws the rise. Pattern has 
a good deal to do with it all, of course, 
but that elusive action of fly is what I 


firmly believe draws the determined rush | 


and strike. Three flies add to this elusive- 
ness. I feel sure that many of my bass 
come to a three-fly cast that would other- 
wise remain shy on less. However, I am 
not certain as to the size of my rises on 
the three-fly cast. Understand me, I 
am not specifically saying that I get 
smaller bass with my larger cast, for this 
I have yet to determine more definitely— 
in fact might never be able to know 
authentically—but I can say frankly that 
I have caught my largest bass on the more 
simple one and two-fly casts. At the same 
time I have never basketed the number | 
fish with the smaller cast arrangements, 
getting three fish to my one with the om 
number of flies tied to lead. 


BU: to get back to the completion of 
the retrieve, which is after all one of 
the most tricky parts of bass fly fishing. 
First, the placement of the flies, then their 
retrieve. The strike will in a majority of 
cases take care of itself if the retrieve is 
properly watched and performed. As the 
body naturally springs back to a normal 
position, the second draw of the fly makes 
itself felt and this is mostly the moment 
of the rise. I have, of course, had many 
good rises when the fly was being brought 
surfaceward, and even after the flies had 
found the top and were being dragged. 
However, a great many of our short rises 
are registered on surface-drawn flies. Yet 
I get a fair per cent of my bass on these 
later flies, but my best catches and my 
most-often-registered rises are to the flies 
that are being drawn with the body bend. 
So, you get the point I trust, the object 
is to place the cast in the first place just 
so that when this natural retrieve of the fly 
is at its climax the hiding bass will have 
a fair view of the lure. This is done by 
casting over or beyond the spot where the 
fish lurks or swims. I do not want to see 





my fish when I make the cast. Any angler | 


who knows the shy nature of the bass tries 
to keep himself hidden from the fish as 
much as possible. Then when the cast is 
drawn back the flutter of the slacked 
leader and its flies should come directly 
over, to the side or below the fish. It will 
be aroused and the resultant reaction to the 
body spring will forthwith bring the swift 
and sure strike of the fish. That is the 
object of making each cast accurately. 
Without accuracy the fly caster is laboring 


against a discouraging game. But if he can | 
place his casts where he knows there are | 


bass then it is just a matter of concentra- 
tion and effort. 

I prefer the water to be more than 
clear when I am fly fishing for the small- 
mouth fish. Murky or discolored water 
serves to hide those things in a stream bed 
which the angler by all rights should have 
clearly revealed for skillful casting. No 
matter how clear the water is, if the tackle 


is thoughtfully attached and chosen there | 


will be no trouble about the bass rising. 
I have taken some wonderful bass on days 
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PFLUEGER inex 








Pflueger SUPREME Reel 


Level Winding — Anti-back-lash. Satin Finish 
Nickalum, Trimmed in Diamolite. No. 1573— 


Price $25.00. 





In One Afternoon 
“I made this entire catch with 
the Pflueger SUPREME Reel in 
one afternoon. I have used this 
same reel for several years and 
am very fond of it.’’ 


—Rozzie Nell Freeman 
Valdosta, Ga. 


Boys! Where Were You? 





More women are enjoying the great sport of fishing. Welcome to chem In walks beau- 
tiful Miss Rozzie Nell Freeman, of Valdosta, Ga., with the most wonderful string of 





Level Winding—Anti-back-lash. FullPol- gives on fishing and leading varie- 
ished Diamolite Finish on Fancy Nickel ties of game fish—as well as a cat- 
Silver. No. 1993 Jeweled—Price $10.00. alog of Pflueger Fishing Tackle. 





beauties we’ve seen in along time. Black bass—caught 
down in Georgia with a Pflueger Supreme Reel. Con- 
gratulations, Miss Freeman! 

Pflueger makes fishing tackle for all kinds of good 
fishing—on fresh or salt water. Ask the hey sport- 
ing goods dealer in your town. = 

THE ENTERPRISE 
MFG. COMPANY 
Akron Fishing Tackle Works, Inc. 
E. A. Pflueger, Pres. 

Dept. OLR-11 Akron, Ohio 

Send for Our Pocket Catal 
Pflueger SUMMIT Reel You will like the alle ay 










-———— 





Pflueger E. A. Pflueger, President 
MEDALIST THE ENTERPRISE MFG. CO. 
Reel Dept. OLR-11, Akron, Ohio 
Please send mea free copy of your Pocket Catalog 
For Trout and Salmon No. 151. 
Right and left hand 
models. Satin Nick- | Name... --------2e-nnennn enone wenn nnn n nee 
alum, Gun Metal 
Finish. 3 sizes— | AdGEr008.... ... 22 - wnnccnncccccconnnccecnnsenssees 
Prices, $5.00 to 
$12.00. - —- ee POO csc cuaenes ‘ 














SUBSCRIPTION COMBINATION 
American Game Association, 
Investment Building, Washington, D. C. 


Herewith find my remittance of $3.00 for membership in the Association including 
subscription to AMERICAN GAME and Ovurpoor LIFE. 


Combination Price 


Membership in American Game Assn. 


Subscription to AMERICAN GAME and +} - - - - = - - $3.00 
OUTDOOR LIFE for one year - - =- =} 

If you are already a subscriber to Ourpoor Lire and wish to renew for one year from 
the expiration of your subscription pleasc mention that fact. 

Add 50 cents for Canadian postage; $1.00 for foreign postage. 

Name ceils coael neaaeneeatil 
| 

SD cisicstnsnkttiatineeciiees Address 
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This Great Sportsmen’s “Club” 
Saves You Two Dollars 





Five Dollar Value for Three Dollars 


If you bought these two great magazines on the newsstands for 
a year, they would cost you $6.00—and they would be well worth 
it. At their regular subscription prices, their total cost would 
be $5.00 but, for a limited period, three dollars and the coupon 
below will bring you both Outdoor Life and Recreation and Field 
and Stream for a full year. 


The Finest Gift for Any Sportsman 


Outdoor Life has for years led the high-grade sporting magazines 
in the Middle West and West, and with Field and Stream, which 
has purchased and combined Forest and Stream, you have complete 
coverage of American fishing and hunting. You could select, as 
a gift to a hunting or fishing pal, no other magazines for sportsmen 
as large and as popular as Outdoor Life and Field and Stream. 
What other gift more appropriate or more appreciated could you 
purchase for so small an investment? 


Subscriptions May Be NeworRenewal 


You, or the friend for whom you order one or both of these 
magazines, may already be a subscriber. In this case, the sub- 
scription will be automatically extended an additional year from 
its present expiration date. But, in ordering a subscription 
known to be a renewal or extension, it will help if you will write 
“renewal” after the name of the magazine on the coupon below. 


(This coupon must be mailed direct to the office below) 
FSR SSSR RS RFS SS SERRE Se 











@ Subscription Department e 

OUTDOOR LIFE AND RECREATION, N & 
. 111 E. Hitt St., Mount Morris, Ill. : 

Gentlemen: Enclosed please find $3.00 (Canadian price, $4.00; foreign, $5.00) & 
4 for a year of each of the following magazines: . 
4 OUTDOOR LIFE AND RECREATION, beginning with issue dated................ - 
@ FIELD AND STREAM, beginning with issue dated... - 
Te MT I ee ees . 
H SR censennnecvapmensaisnnivinssinsncialeniatialiatti iittala ial H 
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when the skies were like faultless turquoise 
and the water crystal clear. On such days 
I always make it a practice to cast from 
long distances and I approach the rocky 
haunts of bass with caution. If the water 
is clear and I am fishing a pool below a 
dam or a heavy riffle or rapids I usually 
detour and come upon the pool from below. 
Bass will be haunting the shallows on such 
days and small flat rocks with crevices at 
side or top and ones that overlip the sandy 
bottoms are the places to cast then. These 
submerged haunts can be seen from dis- 
tances of 50 feet and more. Wade cautious- 
ly toward them and try and do all casting 
at least knee-deep in the stream. This 
cuts down chances of being seen and rod 





Berkshire 
ountains in Massachusetts 


A fishing stream in the 


actions and glimmer do not catch the atten- 
tion of the bass so easily. Make the casts 
long and with a nice roll to the end fly, 
dropping it, preferably, on the water first 
and allowing rod and arm to drop slightly 
as the cast falls. This draws the fly back 
neatly and, if across a rock or at one side, 
there will occur either a flashing rise or a 
swirl on the surface which marks the rise 
of a fish. In the last-mentioned case cast 
back immediately to the same place, being 
careful to drop cast properly and delicately 
and retrieve it with equal skill. You are 
almost sure to raise the fish and hook it the 
second time. I know of nothing that gives 
the angler more real enjoyment than such 
fishing as this. It is a matter of pitting the 
skill of the angler against the natural 
wariness of the cunning small-mouth bass. 
A sport that I have never known equalled 
on a good, warm summer day beneath the 
willows and the elms and maples. 

If one decides to fish the head of the pool 
I believe it best to do all casting from 
angles above the deeper-submerged rocks. 
If there are old logs about the head where 
the swift water breaks into the pool, by 
all means work these with caution, for 
there will unquestionably lie hungry bass. 
Try and work down the current as much 
as possible in every case, or, if the current 
is too stiff, across the current, allowing 
flies to be caught and flung away by the 
stream. But in every case, keep well back 
from each lair that looks promising and 
learn to shoot that cast over the obstruc- 
tions that you feel sure are hiding good 
fish. Practice with the fly rod and the 
bass fly bring all these things in time. 

For sizes of flies in small-mouth bass 
fishing I am very partial to the size No. 1 
or 2 fly for end or point, the No. 4 to No. 6 
size for dropper and perhaps a size No. 6 
is best for the bob fly. I sometimes use a 
No. 0 size of nickle-plated spoon for the 
point fly, but never fo. dropper or bob flies, 
which, I migh* also remark, I find get about 
an equal amount of bass in a day’s fishing 
with the end fly and its spoon or spinner 
attached. This should be remembered, as 
some anglers believe that for fly fishing 
for bass, spinners and spoons are absolutely 
necessary. This is not the case. A straight 
fly, without any added attraction, works 
excellently any place on the leader, and the 
only reason for a small spoon at point fly 
is to add variety to the cast. However, 


either the fly alone or with small spoon is 
excellent for small-mouth, bass fly fishing. 
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Striking the Rising Fish 
By Ben C. Robinson 


| 
i 
Chapter I]—With the Bait-Casting Rod _ it comes to the surface, usually, shakes its 
head, tussles, and somehow rolls that lure | 


NE of the most difficult fish to set 

the hook in is the pike that rushes 

the plug or spoon as it first strikes 
the water and, either through slow reeling 
or fast reeling, floats or skitters on the 
surface of the pool. 

In casting the wooden plug one usually 
finds that the lure is a floater when not 
being reeled. This is to prevent loss of 
expensive and highly-prized equipment. If 
an angler chances to buy a particular style 
of wooden lure that for various reasons 
raises good game fish consistently, he is 
extremely loath to part with that particu- 
lar lure. Snagging it on some deep end 
hidden underwater obstruction is, of 
course, always possible, unless the lure 
chances to be a floating type. In this 
case a backlash means little, for all one 
needs do in a case of the kind is to for- 
get the lure and allow it to float up to the 
surface of the pool while the matter of 
figuring out the “bird’s nest” is being at- 
tended to. Or, if an angler wishes to fish 
a pool that is favorably gifted with a rub- 
bish heap of old snags, water-soaked 
branches and perhaps a bale or two of 
rusted barbed wire, that some adjoining 
property owner has dumped for conven- 
ience’s sake, then there is nothing to cast 
other than a good and reliable floating 
lure. For 100 good and concrete reasons 
the anglers of today have been requesting 
floating plugs and in order to satisfy their 
clamor the average bait manufacturer is 
turning out the majority of his lures of 
porous, light, white cedar that floats like 
a half-breed lumberjack on a cork-pine 
log. So when the average wooden plug 
splashes into a good musky or bass pool, 
and when some little accidental miscue 
occurs in the cast, the angler turns his 
attention at once to the reel, leaving the 
plug to look after itself. In a good many 
such cases, if there happens to be a hun- 
gry old musky lying around there with an 
eye cocked for something to snap on, the 
big warrior will rise like a Kansas wind 
and proceed to gulp that lure. 


OW, there is something peculiarly un- 
explainable about the rise of a mus- 
kellunge to a floating lure that has no 
tension attached to the line which holds it. 
Instead of the fish immediately darting 
away for hiding, it does just the reverse, 


out of its fangs—coming swiftly all the 
time toward the angler. Now, to strike 
this fish with ever-slackening line is a 
trick on which even the oldest of us have 
fallen down many and many a time. 

I remember one of the finest fish I ever 
raised was a huge muskellunge that ap- 
peared one late November morning, a sod- 
den, soggy, leaf-rotted morning that had 
followed up a period of great frosts and 
melting south winds. (It attacked a float- 
ing wooden plug that I had cast to the 
edge of a stump and log windfall and was 
reeling back slowly and carelessly.) I had 
bought a new bird dog a few days before 
from a sportsman down in Mississippi and 
the dog had gone along with me for a 
run. I was watching the dog work 
through some dry and blackened old sun- 
flower stalks at the time, instead of pay- 
ing attention to my casting. The musky 
hove up there like a mirage and I struck, 
but slack piled up on me and the wallow- 
ing began and with all the striking I could 
do I failed to set the hooks deep enough 
in that big hog to hold him. I would 
hesitate to tell how that fish “sounded” 
when it at last rolled the chunk of cedar 
out of its fangs. And remember, there 
were three sets of treble hooks to fight. 
I know that many other old vets of the 
muskellunging game have had the same 
experiences with extremely big ones. 


The proper way to strike these fish is | 
with a lowered tip. And nine-tenths of | 


us strike with just the opposite. A tip 
raised at least 3 feet higher than our 
heads. All wrong! I am guilty, so are 
perhaps 1,000 others this same season. I 
struck and struck and kept on striking at 
that big fellow, and I was not getting a 
single thing accomplished, and, at last, I 
simply lost all contact with the old chap. 
The next day I was back for revenge. I 
determined to try the proper method, and, 
sure enough, I saw one coming about the 
tenth cast I had made, only this fellow 
was coming for a single-hook, metal at- 
traction. It slid like a golden-green 
scythe right up to the surface and struck 
with a right hook, so to speak, on that 
old wobbler. I reeled in and dropped the 
tip almost to the water as the fish hit, then 
as it turned to leave, as they will under 
a tension, I struck hard and with effect 





A prodigy from Arkansas—a mouthless mongrel. How this fish obtained its food is a 
mystery as the only opening in the head is the small hole shown. Sportsmen who have 
seen this monstrosity have ventured the opinion that it is a cross between a buffalo fish 
and some other variety of the sucker family and that it secured food through the gills 
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K. C. Watson, Baltimore, Md. 

















John Allen, Portland, Me. 


Lf gry respectively of the 1930 
Field & Stream channel bass and 
brook trout prizes . . . for the 
largest fish caught in the United 
States . . K. C. Watson and John 
Allen know fishing rods. They use 
the world’s most popular make in the 
world’s best material, Montague 
Rods of split-bamboo. 

Famous for half a century. Styled 
to perfection. Priced from $6 to $60. 
Sold everywhere by the best stores. 
Complete catalog FREE. 


MONTAGUE 


ROD AND REEL COMPANY 
World’s Largest Manufacturers of 
Split-Bamboo Fishing Rods 
Drawer A-M-I1 
Montague City, Mass. 


JACKET 


at SPECIAL 
introductory price 


Designed especially for hunters, 
fishermen, cammnets. ete., has full- 
length Talon slide fastener. 
ike material 
light-weight. Full cut for freedom 
and com ort. Two roomy fep- 
Poicnted ate Gaaee holes 
of tan, forest-green, smoke-gray. 
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of northern pike 
and bass that didn’t get away 


Safe on shore—a strin 


and then as the fish rushed away I struck 
again, to be sure of it. As a result | 
landed that fish nicely, This taught me 
to watch my retrieve with the bait-casting 
rod. I observed other anglers who used 
the casting rod with excellent results and 
[ noticed that in almost every case they 
brought in their catches with lowered tip. 


HE moment the bait strikes the water 

the tip should fall, or at least remain 
stationary, while the bait is started back. 
Little special trickeries of allurement can 
be perfected without destroying this ini- 
tial execution, but can be rather perfected 
from this start. Now as the reel is 
turned, subconsciously learn to lower the 
tip so that there is a slight strain to the 
tip and the bait will get more action and 
be that much more enticing to the game- 
sters. If a rise comes you are in position 
to set the hooks immediately and set them 
good and deep. All of which means your 
fish is under control from the very begin- 
ning. This works not only on musky, but 
on bass, pike and all other game fish of 
both salt and fresh waters that are fished 
with the casting rod, regardless of length 
of rod and style of reel. 

In casting the floating wooden plug per- 
haps there are some who will begin won- 
dering how this method might work. In- 
stead of the bait being retrieved at once, 
as I explained in working the semi-surface 
and the deep-working lures, the surface 
lure, most times, is allowed to rest a mo- 
ment and then brought back, with jerks 
and splashing jumps. Well, with a tip 
held down too low this is not always pos- 
sible. But neither is it necessary to thrust 
the tip up in the air like a flagpole. There 
is a happy medium and the rod should, in 
my estimation, never be held at an angle 
to exceed 45 degrees and then, not paral- 
lel with body, but rather at an angle to 
either side of the angler’s body so that by 
drawing on the grip with left hand and 
reeling to keep up the belly in line the 
bait is manipulated at the same time, giv- 
ing the angler perfect control over the 
tackle at all times. A fish rising to the 


lure practically hooks itself with the 
spring of the rod against it. Of course, 
the bait must be watched all the time. 
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This point I wish to stress and stress 
hard, for the very moment one gets the 
mind off the lure, a bad slack occurs and 
then a strike, usually with the mind wool- 
gathering, means that the rod is whipped 
up in the startled reaction and the whole 
arrangement of things thrown out of gear. 


WO things to be remembered in strik- 

ing the rising fish with the bait-casting 
rod are these: First, keep the mind on 
the lure and the eye following it all the 
time it is in or on the water. If there 
are any conflicting interests, first reel the 
bait in and lean the rod in a safe place 
against a sapling or the thwarts of the 
boat or hold the rod safely in the hand, 
but never, under any conditions, stop reel- 
ing and allow the bait to float about un- 
attended; second, keep the rod tip either 
down close to water or at an ordinary 
angle and to either side. If these things 
are attended to and practiced one soon 
becomes instinctively a master at the trick 
of setting the hook in a rising fish. An- 
other good thing to practice is to keep 
looking keenly for the flash of rising fish. 





“Little Skippy’’ Peters of Cleveland 
with basscaught in Alaquash Lake, Wis. 


If a musky is seen coming like a flash 
of silvery-yellow lightning through the 
depths of a pool, one will soon become 
used to tensing and waiting for the cru- 
cial moment when the big warrior smashes 
the lure and turns to rush. If the bait is 
kept moving the fish will almost always 
turn short for the escape, but if slack is 
given I have watched and never failed to 
see them open their mouths wide and 
shake their heads, thereby releasing a 
lightly-set hook. A musky is especially 
good at releasing the hook if not heavily 
and safely set. A wall-eyed pike usually 
comes in swiftly and plays its hardest 
fight right at the boat or shore, rolling 
to top and looping there in a series of 
sinuous struggles that will do more to 
slacken line and make things easier for a 
hook to fall out than anything else they 
can practice. Bass run hard with a bait 
the moment they are stung and are there- 
fore less liable to twist or roll or fling 
the bait than they are to open their mouths 
wide and rip lose from a light-lip hold or 
a lightly-set point. Of them all I believe 
the wall-eyed pike, when it rushes to the 





lure and gets lightly hooked and then im- 
mediately rises to surface for a looping 
fight, is the hardest and most bewildering 
of all the fish to play calmly and safety. 


WOULD like to take the occasion here 

to mention the fact that I believe more 
fish are lost just following the strike than 
at any other time in the rise and capture. 
This comes, usually, through uncertainty 
and unfamiliarity of the angler with the 
methods of that particular captive after 
being snubbed. A musky, directly aiter 
the hook is set, should be held until it has 
had its first struggle, then when it makes 
the hard rush for cover allow it to carry 
line, if the water permits such a thing. 
Keep the thumb of the left hand on the 
reel spool and do not allow it to have 
more than it actually fights out. Keep 
the right hand where it can immediately 
grasp the reel handle when the fish turns, 
and raise the tip when the course is turned 
and start reeling. Never allow the tip 
to get too high and in any case do not 
allow the arms to get extended, as the 
reel is being worked, too high above the 
head or too far before the body. Keep 
the rod butt as close to the body as possible 
and usually there will be no danger. It 
is a good plan in fighting an extremely 
heavy fish to set the butt against the belt 
and lift with the right hand, holding the 
rod naturally with thumb on the reel spool 
and the left hand ahead of the reel, pulling 


upward. A good rod will bend, but not 
break. The fish, if the battle is fresh, 
will rush then to the surface. If they 
want to run, allow them to do so. When 


the line starts stretching and leaving wa- 
ter at end nearest the rod, it is a sign 
the fish is about to broach. Get prepared 
then to lower the tip and reel up slack. 

But it is not always that we see the 
rising fish, and in that case the strike 
must be made following the rise of the 
gamester to the barb. As I have insisted, 
the tip should be tense as much of the 
time as possible when reeling in the bait. 
The cast should be under close feel at all 
times as it is brought back to the tip, re- 
gardless of whether the bait is reeled di- 
rectly back or “pumped” back, by lifting 
the tip strongly and allowing bait to drop 





Setting the hook in a rising musky is a 
science that brings priceless reward 











back, reeling and again lifting. The ob- 
ject in this last-mentioned method is to 
impart to the lure a darting, fluttering 
action that sometimes teases a quicker 
rise than by reeling straight back after 
the cast. In every case, however, one can 
soon learn to keep the bait always under 
control as it returns. The least obstruc- 
tion can be sensed and snags and weeds 
will soon be definitely distinguished from 
the real rise of a fish. 


Large Small-Mouth Bass 
By Myron J. Elliott 
A MAJORITY of the fishermen believe 
that when fall arrives it is time to put 
away their tackle. 
home town of Columbus Grove, 


This is wrong. In my 

located in 

the northwestern part of Ohio, there lives 
a retired farmer who is known as Frank 
Lugibill. On a cold morning, November 
20, 1930, Mr. Lugibill went out to a large 
quarry located near the town. This quarry 
covers between 2 and 3 acres and is from 
25 to 80 feet in depth. Frank equipped him- 
self with an ordinary cane pole and the 
customary hook and line. The evening be- 
fore he had secured some 4-inch sucker 
minnows for the contemplated, fishing trip. 
For a time he trolled along a ledge and 
caught several small bass weighing from 
2 to 3 pounds, then landed the large bass 
shown in the accompanying photograph. 
This bass weighed 534 lbs., was 22 inches 
long and 15 inches in girth. It required 
twenty minutes for Mr. Lugibill to land 
the fish, and he declares that it was a re- 
tired-farmer fight! However, Mr. Lugibill 
knows more about fishing in fresh water 
than the average angler. It has been claimed 
that the bass shown in this picture is the 
largest small-mouth ever caught in Ohio. 
Editorial Note:—This little article is pub- 
lished for another reason than to describe the 
small-mouth that was taken from the 
——. Many of our readers have written to 
e Angling partment asking how to fish 
these quarry holes, and whether or not the fish 
in them will actually strike any bait or lure the 
angler may offer them. It seems that Mr. 
Lugibill has proven the fact, that they will rise 
to live bait, and that the fish in these deep, 


quiet pools are not only plentiful in such cases, 
but extremely large and powerful.—B. C. R. 
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Frank Lugibill and his quarry bass 
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Anglers’ Letters 


Looking for Plugs With Detachable Hooks 


Editor Being a follower of bait casting rods 
and a user of plugs and spoons for about four 
years, and having fair success with them all at 
times, I would like to know why bait manufac 
turing companies do not make their plugs and 
other baits with detachable hooks. Then they 
could be easily taken off and put on. I have 
tried single detachable hooks made by the ; 

Auitiisldiadalatheal.-  taidpledsbneains. “ieneidaieaanads » but do not find 
them as practical, as their plugs are not built 
for them. You have to use pliers to take them 
off, and then they work on the rear only. The 
other two eyes screw in so deep as to defeat 
any attempt to place new hooks on the bait. It 
is too much trouble unscrewing them, and plugs 
would not last very long by so doing. I believe 
if some manufacturer came out with such ar- 
rangements it would go over with a bang! You 
could keep your hooks bright and clean, and 
keep them from rusting, and could also carry 
an assortment of every color with about half as 
much space. Also one could take out one plug 
without pulling the others along, they would look 
better in tackle box, and it would be easier to 
keep the box clean and orderly.—J. S., Mich 

Answer:—Almost all the spoons and spinners 
now made are made with a simple and easily 
worked snap fastening or sleeve connection that 
requires just a second to manipulate. With this 


fastening, hooks are interchangeable in just a 
jiffy, so I see no reason why one can not use 
any type of hook he wants on the spoon and 
spinner lures. With the plugs, however, it is a 
different matter, but I have used wooden plugs 
of various kinds for years; and I have never 
found it so very necessary to be changing hooks 
all the time. One of the finest rules I have 
ever tried to practice in using wooden plugs for 
fishing is that of “‘keeping the bait in the water 


Too much changing of hooks 
with lures good 


and catching fish.” 
fussing around 
idea at the best. 

I recall a trip IT made with a certain well-known 


and is not a 


northern guide after muskellunge. I had, at the 
time, one especially good wooden bait in the 
kit, but this guide decided that its headpiece 
needed changing, to give it what he thought 
would be a better movement for that particular 
river. As a result, he spoiled the piug forever, 
and we caught no fish. No, the wooden baits as 
they are made, I have found, are usually best. 
In so far as one that allows of hooks being 
changed at will, I have found very few of them 
that did not offer this feature, if a small screw 
driver and a little patience and time were used. 
I believe it is a good plan to leave them mostly 
as they come from factory, and I know of none 
that come with this interchangeable feature 
especially worked out.—B. C. R. 


An Old Sportsman Airs His Views 

Editor:—I visited two places in the East this 
summer where commercial fish ponds were main- 
tained. The trout were well-fed, fat and nice, and 
those that had the price—which was 50 cents— 
could fish to their hearts’ content for trout that 
would take anything from a fly to bread crumbs, 
small pieces of bread and bologna sausages. Is 
this not the same thing as going to the meat 
market and fishing out a chunk of corned beef 
with a meat hook from a barrel after paying the 
price? Further, all the land the water 
of ponds and sloughs has been leased or bought 
gun clubs for the purpose of duck shoot- 
Blinds are built, a keeper is employed to 
chase away poachers and to feed the ducks, so 
that they are lazy and fat when the season 
opens, finding it unnecessary to rustle for food. 
They make their homes on the duck club grounds, 


over 


up by 
ing. 


and from well-protected blinds the hunter has 
no trouble in getting the limit of tame ducks. 
Is this not the same thing as shouldering your 


gun and going out to a farmer’s place where he 
chickens, paying so much per head for 
the chickens, and cutting loose right and left 
until you have the limit? In closing, I will 
state that fishing is my sport. I have followed 
the trout streams seventy years and still am at 
it. I used to cavort around with a shotgun, but 
have just about quit. In order to have sport 
I have to get out in the wild and do not under- 
stand sport that comes in fishing private ponds 
or shooting chickens in a farmyard. I may have 
failed to progress as I should, or may have 
grown too old and antiquated, and my ideas have 
hecome unsuited to this age in which we now 
‘A Subscriber,” Calif. 
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. A. Wiborn’s 
Ashaway Line 


OR five years to a dey, wih the Tyee 


Dr. 


salmon shown above . Wiborn held 

the record in the famous Tyee Club, of 

British Columbia, for the largest salmon. 

Then using his same old Ashaway Original 

Cuttyhunk 9-thread line, he broke his own 

record. His 63} 5-pounder took all the 
Club's coveted —, 


“Any sea angler,’ says Dr. Wiborn, 
**knows thata line in use five years ae ing 
tuna, tarpon, sailfish, swordfish, 
record salmon, is truly a wonder.’ 


Ask your dealer for Ashaway Lines, 
famous the world over. New Catalog 


Ashaway Line & Twine Mfg. Co. 


Makers of Quality Fishing Lines 
ever since 1824 


Box 836, Ashaway, Rhode Island 


ASHAWAY. 


Fishing Lines 








BIG 3 FT TELESCOP Five Sections, Brass bound. Pow- 

° erful Lenses. 10-Milerange. Can 
be used as a Microscope. Special Eye Piece forlooking at the 
Sun,included FREE. Guaranteed. Big value. Postpaid $1.75. 


| YSoccere, BENNER & COMPANY T-14, Trenton, N. J. 


‘Anchor 
Auto-Puller 








= i 
Carry a team of mules in your tool box {! 


GET AWAY in your car, far into the wilds: leave 
behind all fear of ditches, snow and mud; get there 
easily, quickly ... with the new “Anchor” Auto- 
Puller. When your car gets stuck in the bad road 
. one man can pullit out in a jiffy. 

Sturdy, powerful, compact, simple to use. Includes 
12 ft. of forged chain, 48 ft. of flexible wire rope... 
gives a Go-foot re ach. , Packed complete in canvas 
sack, 9’ by 14’ by 3”... weighs only 19 pounds. 
Carry it ade seat Or in tool box... it's there 
when you need it. 

Only $9.85 complete delivered in United States, 
east of Mississippi River; $10.75, west. Prices else- 
where on request. Sent postpaid on receipt of price, 
or mailed C.O.D. Order your “Anchor” Auto- 
Puller today, and go where others don't dare follow. 
Handy for any pulling job. Circular free. Satisfac- 
tion guaranteed or money refunded. 

EDELBLUTE MANUFACTURING CO. 

$31 Oxiver Bis. Pirrssurcn, Pa, 
Since 1920 Mfrs. of Industrial Pulling Equipment 
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Anglers Kinks 


Send in “Angling Kinks.’’ For each one pub- 
lished we give a 6-months su ption—or 
we add 6 months to your subscription if you 
are a subscriber. 


For Lazy Bank Fishermen 


T= a stiff wire or rod of %-inch 
thickness and 8 inches in length, bend 
one end into loop the diameter of rod 
handle and file other end to a point as in 
sketch “A.” Sketch “B” takes the same 


z 





material, only 14 inches in length bent in 
U shape to meet thickness of rod. Other 
end of this is also filed sharp. By slip- 
ping a little rubber tubing over the U as 
in “C” it holds the rod more firm and 
prevents damaging it. These rods are 
set in ground as illustrated—Wiilliam L. 
Baran, Mich. 


To Thwart the Bait Stealers 


= one is good for perch, sunfish, and 
bluegills that don’t want to stop with a 
canful of worms: Take some worms and 
night crawlers and pack them in an air- 
tight jar. Let them decay in the sun 
and skim the oil off and mix with flour 
into a thick paste or dough. Shape some 
of this around the stem and point of hook, 
making sure that points of hook are bare. 
Lay the hooks in sun until the dough is 
good and hard. This bait can not be 
slipped off easily. I have caught as many 
as four on only one baited hook. Fill as 
many hooks and bake the dough on them 
as you think necessary.—George Santos, 
Mass. 


Cementing Rod Ferrule to Stay 

HE following method of cementing rod 

ferrules might interest “The Gang” 
and I think I originated it although I 
might at some time or other have heard 
it elsewhere. 

Remove all old cement from joint and 
ferrule and about % inch back from end 
of joint wrap with thread or line of a 
diameter to make ferrule fit snug on the 


Fill In Wi 
t 


7 = BD) iz. 


L 7" 


joint—without cement. Do the same where 
bell of ferrule fits and make wrappings 
about % inch long. Cover everything 


Gund 














with cement, particularly where there are 
no wrappings, and force the ferrule on 
and it will stay. The wrappings will stop 
any movement of the rod in the ferrule 
when it dries out or cement crumbles.— 
Norman Shaner, Pa. 
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Ben’s Daybook of Angling 
By the Angling Editor 


ALL-EYED 

pike are gen- 
erally supposed to 
spawn very early 
in the spring, but 
last spring, in late 
April, when the 
thickets were com- 
ing out in young 
leaf and the days 
were actually hot, 
I raised several 
fine, big pike, that 
were guarding 
their nests and spawn, with wooden plugs 
that had all the hooks removed. This 
nearly always happened just back from 
the break of the first riffles, over coarse- 
gravel bottoms where the water was 4 to 
5 feet in depth, and in the crevices of large 
submerged boulders and ledgy outcrop- 
pings of rock, Here is a good way to find 
the spawning nests and grounds of the 
larger game fish. Remove the hooks from 
a good, wooden-wobbler plug, or cut a 3 
or 4-inch length of popple out of a nearby 
thicket, peel the fresh white wood and 
shape it like a concave-head, wooden plug. 
Attach this to the line and draw it over 
the spots where pike are in the habit of 
spawning. The fish will rush it, but not 
strike, just following it until they are sure 
it is out of their spawning grounds. Very 
interesting, this kind of fishless fishing. 
Teaches one a good deal about the habits 
of the spawning fish of springtime. 


We are informed that the far-famed 
old Beaverkill River of the Catskill regions 
of New York state, famous for its trout 
fishing, is now posted along its greater part. 
There is part of the stream open for public 
fishing, however, we are glad to learn. 


Did you ever hear of “Injun” fishing 
for trout? Well, it is very simple: Just 
a gob of fishing worms looped to a No. 4 
long-shank hook, and a thin line with a few 
split buckshot attached above the hook. 
This rig is dangled down through a hole 
in the brush, or by crawling carefully 
up over the rim of a big rock and drop- 
ping the bait into one of those hidden 
little pools of a mountain or meadow 
brook, where the 1 and 2-pound speckled 
trout are lurking. One’s face should be 
pretty deeply tanned to practice this prop- 
erly, and white shirts, collars, or light 
colored hats best be hidden by the more 
neutral coloring of a fishing coat and head- 
gear. It is a great trick, however, and 
the biggest fish usually fall for the “Injun” 
fisherman method. 








Fall Small-Mouth Fishing 


(Continued from page 21) 


Bump! Bump! Bump! The whitecaps 
pounded our bows. I raised up, dodged 
Nate’s taut line and cast across the boil 
into deep, smooth water near the western 
bank. I reeled my lure slowly into the 
turmoil, purposely permitting it to sink. 
It hung up. 

I heaved upward on my 5-foot bamboo 
rod. Something cracked, but something 
slipped before the rod broke completely 
in two and a telltale, zigzagging thudding 
told me that I hadn’t hung up at all, but 
that I, as well as Nate, was leading a fish 
down over those cataracts. 

Such fishing isn’t fair to the fish, of 
course, as no bass can battle in whitecaps 
3 feet high while being pulled downstream 
behind a boat. So all too soon our catches, 
24-ounce small-mouths, as alike as two 





shotgun shells, lay flopping in the bottom 
of the boat. We exerted every effort and 
exercised every muscle fishing that long 
line of willows along the gravelly bank as 
we shot past, lamenting aloud as we always 
did at such times, that not even one try 
had we had at that overhanging rock shelf 
or at those 1,000 squarish blocks we re- 
membered so well. 

At the very foot of the willows Nate 
took a third fish. He hurried it in and 
went back to work. The boat required 
much attention in the rough waters and 
Ollie found no opportunity to string our 
fish until we had rounded the reverse 
ee with more rocks and rapids be- 
ow. 

So it is while fishing the swift Ozark 
rivers. One rushing rapid after another, 
brush piles, submerged logs, barely visible 
underwater boulders, swirling backwaters 
and deep vortexes below obstructions. 
Hundreds and hundreds of them, all vividly 
enticing and no two alike. One instant you 
are opposite an alluring spot, the potential 
lair of a big bass. Another instant and 
you are gone. One cast where you crave 
to make ten, striving, striving, striving, to 
reach all you possibly can. I just wear 
myself out trying. And what fun it is! I 
love it. I dream about it at night and 
I’m not worth a pewter penny at my busi- 
ness affairs once I acquire an ache to. do 
it all over again. 


BELOW a swift chute where straight 
strata of rock lined the western shore, 
making abrupt step-offs into which we had 
diligently drawn our lures, we _ slipped 
slowly over a shallow riffle to a rather 
sharp bend heavily shaded by dense over- 
hanging trees. The downcoming current 
in swinging reluctantly to conform to this 
curve had dug itself a deep channel up 
through which washed-down boulders 
thrust their snouts. Countless boils indi- 
cated other obstructions beneath the sur- 
face and pointed out to Ollie the danger 
places of navigation. 

Such spots are perfect for small-mouths, 
as Nate proved by catching two from it, 
one a 2 pounder, striped like a tiger. I 
did my best, making a cast here, a cast 
there, futile, frantic efforts to cover it all, 
yet barely touching its possibilities, as I 
realized, looking back with regret, when 
we had gone on down, that it was past 
forever as far as that float was concerned. 

Three ahead of me and one a 2 pounder! 
I began changing baits. I caught a baby 
bass and a Sinch black perch out of a 
long, slow hole, which had a long line of 
rooty bank and contained several clutters 
of caved-off trees and bushes. 

Nate also took two fish from this most 
excellent bass cover and I saw one that 
looked to be 2 feet long follow his fly 
to the boat. Both of Nate’s were strung 
and I commenced to wonder how come 
he caught all big ones. 

With an old red-headed Spin Buck, that 
had once been white but was now gray, 
the veteran of many bass battles, on my 
line, I finally felt a real fish where several 
huge old trees grew in a low mud bank, 
their black roots forming half-round, 
6-feet-wide clumps in the water. 

I set my hook. The fish bored into 
the deeps and headed for the boat. I 
eased it carefully away and persuaded it 
to play some for us. I was about to 
bring it to Ollie when some down-hanging 
grapevines got in my way. I tangled up 
and lost the fish. 

By 11 o'clock Nate had taken two bass 
bigger than any of mine and twice as 
many. I couldn’t figure it out. The water 
was exactly right for bait casting. Just 
enough sediment in it that a lure could be 
seen 1 foot or so beneath the surface. 
Cloudy enough, it seemed to me, that a 











bait should run rather deeply. Yet Nate 
was taking bass after bass, big ones, on 
surface lures. 

Floating past a line of low willows I 
began catching fish. That old dirty-gray 
lure was living up to its reputation. I 
landed one and finished breaking my rod 
on another. I set up my spare rod and 
went on having luck. But I didn’t seem 
able to connect with bass of any size. 
Yet Nate was bringing in nice ones, and 
just as many as I. 


HUNDRED yards above Big Piney, 

where we usually lunch, Nate was as 
far ahead of me as ever. Not satisfied with 
this he reeled in a liquid-green, 30-ounce 
bass line-side from a couple of down trees, 
serenely pulling it out on the gravel after 
Ollie had grounded the boat. This bass 
filled the last compartment of a ten-fish, 
keep-’em-alive stringer, all worth-while 
fish, for exactly one of which I had been 
responsible. 

Lunch of fried eggs, bacon, coffee and 
canned fruit over, I waded out as far as 
I could and combed the deep, strong cur- 
rent in front of our gravel bar and the 
usual swirls below. As I often do, I took 
fish doing this while the others rested. 
Two small-mouths from the deep water, 
each of which gave me a momentary thrill 
as it struck savagely at my slowly-reeled 
lure, and a line-side from the debris- 
strewn backwater, all three of which 
counted for me, yet all together wouldn't 
have made a meal for a midget. 

It was September. The air was clear, 
cool and thin. The vegetation was begin- 
ning to take on gorgeous autumn shades 
and now and then a few fallen leaves clut- 
tered the water. It was neither hot nor 
cold. It was a perfect fall day—until the 
storm came up. 

The bass quit striking. Again I changed 
baits. Again and again. Below Hitch 
Rock, where I once caught a large small- 
mouth that I will remember as long as I 
live, I repeated the performance with a 
Silver Doctor feather minnow. My catch 
was only one-third as large as the never- 
to-be-forgotten 3-pounder, but it gave me 
a lively tussle in the rough water below 
and, after the minnows I had been taking, 
I was far from dissatisfied. 

That was the first of several bass that 
came to that bluish-silverish lure before 4 
o'clock. I regained the lead from Nate 
and forged ahead—in number, I mean, 
that 24-ouncer taken below Virgin Bluff 
being still my largest. 

Near Buttermilk Spring a big bass struck 
at Nate’s incoming lure near the boat with 
a great splash that startled us all. 

I threw away my so effective Silver 
Doctor lure in a wide shallow opposite a 
as plates fringing one edge on a stony 
tobacco patch, with red cockscombs as big 
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slope. Nate saw it land, jumped out, waded 
back, and, to my delight, found it. 

Down long chutes, past walls of rock, 
around wide bends, where the trees cast 
alluring shadows, beneath great bluffs and 
through tunnnels of timber we floated, fish- 
ing, talking, happy and contented. 

As we sped into The Narrows the clouds 
began to gather and the perfect day ended. 
While fishing this interesting and often- 
times fertile water, I noticed Nate’s lure 
land with a sturdy “plunk.” 

“Heigh!” I demanded, instantly curious. 
“Let me see that fly you are using. Oh! 
Uh huh!” when I held it in my hand. “A 
tandem spinner, eh? And two split shot 
to make your fly sink! So that’s how 
you've been doing it!” 

Nate grinned in satisfied silence. 

“Well!” I went on. “That explains 
some things, but it doesn’t explain how 
you catch all the big ones.” 

It doesn’t either. I can’t understand 
yet why Nate took ten fish on the fly 
rod, all larger than nine of my catch on 
bait-casting tackle that day. Of course, I 
find some consolation in recalling that I 
finished up with one more than Nate had. 
But that too is unusual, so I can only con- 
clude that Nate is a better fisherman than I. 

The wind began to blow. We could 
hear it away off in the distance before the 
first gusts crept up the river to us, riffling 
the water as they came. 


TATE caught the biggest fish of the 
day, tying my score during the first 
flurry of rain, from an old log in deep, 
swift water. He almost lost it when, in 
spite of all he could do, it wrapped the line 
around a snag in the current. Nate jumped 
out, fought his perilous way back and re- 
leased the’ fish, only to have it sweep 
downstream and lodge in a tangle of trash 
in some willows along a roaring rapid. 
Nate couldn’t reach his fish from shore. 
So while the thunder rumbled about the 
mountain tops and a gray wall of rain 
came rushing upon us, Ollie and I poled 
and paddled across, shipping much water 
in so doing, and absorbing much more 
when the deluge broke, and we landed the 
fish, the small-mouth you see in the picture, 
which is approximately 1 inch longer than 
the top half of the folding camp chair as- 
signed to me, but seldom used, that day. 
The storm struck us % mile above our 
journey’s end. The rain fell in torrents 
and the wind blew in gusty gales. Before 
it had rained five minutes we were sopping 
wet and by the time we were halfway to 
the take-out beach the surface of the water 
was covered with leaves and small broken- 
off branches. 

Yet, somehow, Nate and I didn’t seem 
to mind. We grinned at each other, face- 
tiously inquired of Ollie if he thought it 
might rain and kept on fishing. 
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Resting at noon on a gravel bar 
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And in that storm I caught a fish. Not 
much of a fish, it is true, but it broke the 
tie and won me that dollar for the largest 
number of fish caught by Nate or me that 
day, and therefore justified the yell of tri- 
umph which I sent out to be echoed back 
by the truck driver, who waited at the ford 
to convey us and our boat back over the 
mountains in the gathering gloom. 


Yachting and Fishing 
(Continued from page 26) 


crows, eagles and coyotes. It is to be 
hoped the Mexican Government will insti- 
tute a reform in this fishing before it is 
too late. 

Anchoring in under Red Bluff on Fibu- 
ron Island early one afternoon we were 
soon embarked in the launches, eager to 
sample the fishing in the waters there of 
which we had heard such glowing reports. 
The reports were not in the least exagger- 
ated. Yellowtail, white sea bass and other 
gamy fish were there and anxiously wait- 
ing our arrival, while the ever-ubiquitous 
cabrilla seemed to be everywhere. Around 
Turner Island and Willard Point the fish- 
ing was so good that we could have loaded 
a barge with fish if we had wished to make 
it a matter of mere numbers. 

At Escondido Harbor we found tne 
ocean as smooth as silk, and the scenery, 
whichever way one turned, had a fascina- 
tion almost indescribable. Anchoring here 
we could listen to the splashing of fish 
around the schooner as though the water 
were alive with them. Rising early we 
caught many varieties of fish, chased tur- 
tles, and gathered glittering and _ parti- 
colored sea shells along the beaches. That 
night we indulged in a turtle hunt with 
two boys who furnished us with spears and 
went along as guides. -We had a most 
romantic moonlit tramp but saw no turtles. 
The next morning we dug a goodly mess 
of clams, heaved anchor and sailed for 
Salinas Bay. Fine fishing for yellowtail 
and Spanish mackerel is had off this har- 
bor according to information we received. 

After leaving the southern end of Ce- 
ralbo Island we kept a sharp lookout for 
tuna, marlin, swordfish, and sailfish, but 
were not able to sight one of these redoubt- 
able fighters of the deep-blue sea. We 
cruised in close to shore in Muertos and 
Palmas Bays, usually fine tuna waters, but 
saw no fish. The moon was to blame. 
“The Devil’s in the moon for mischief.” 


RUNNING out of Fraile Bay we saw our 
first giant ray. They ranged in size 
from the bulk of a life preserver to some 
that looked as large as a medium-sized 
island. We dropped anchor at San Lucas, 
and turned in for the night. Getting a tip 
next morning where we might find tuna, we 
headed the two launches out early, one go- 
ing for tuna, the other for swordfish. Not 
getting any strikes, we came back, and a 
short distance from Cape San Lucas we 
came across a school of yellowtail, toro, 
and Spanish mackerel. The fun was fast 
and furious, and we caught several hundred 
pounds of these fish, bringing them in and 
giving them away to the natives. The 
boat that had departed after swordfish had 
no more luck than we did so far as the 
big fellows were concerned. It returned 
with an enormous hammerhead shark as its 
chief trophy. 

Magdalena Bay was skirted early the 
next morning, and we began to snuff the 
air as coming down from old San Pedro 
Harbor again. At Turtle Bay we went 
ashore for water, but they had none there, 
so we set sail for Cedros Island to fill our 
tanks. Bucking a heavy wind, we forced 
our way through a rough sea to our desig- 
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nation, only to discover that we could not 
go along the cannery wharf to fill up be- 
cause of the high sea running. Anchoring 
until the storm had folded up, we took on 
water at Cedros Island wharf, and started 
for Scammon Lagoon. Anchoring in the 
open sea, we passed a pleasant night, and 
crossed the bar early the next morning, 
our lead showing 234 fathom. Sand bars 
jut out in several places along the channel, 
and it is necessary to work the lead to be 
safe, unless you have a skilled pilot. 

Full and free particulars as to these 
waters and the fishing can be had from the 
Outing Bureau of the Automobile Club of 
Southern California at Los Angeles, Calif., 
providing you do not live in southern Cali- 
fornia, as residents of that region are ex- 
pected to join the club. 

At Scammon Lagoon we spent the morn- 
ing shooting black brant, gathering scal- 
lops, and looking for turtle, and had good 
luck except for the turtles. Heading back 
for Cedros Island we dropped our pilot 
and headed home for Los Angeles. We 
arrived there forty-eight hours later, a 
rainstorm following us for the last twelve 
hours although the water was fairly 
smooth. It was a wonderful trip, and every 
man on board is firm in the opinion that the 
Gulf of California is an ideal place for a 
winter vacation of yachting and _ fishing. 
In the two months we spent in that part of 
the country, only seven days of disagree- 
able weather were encountered, the rest of 
the days being perfect. 


Gen-U-ine Hemlockers 


(Continued from page 13) 


loose end of gut, doped the fly, rinsed it, 
and dried it again. 

To fish back over the water passed in 
my fifteen-minute walk downstream gave 
me a good hour and a half of intensive 
sport. And I fished it toa purpose. Almost 
every good pool and deep rapids along the 
way yielded its quota. Under 7 inches 
and between 9 and 12 inches, the trout 
were released promptly, unhurt. From the 
tail of the Long Pool I took two fat, hefty 
brownies which were carefully wrapped in 
ferns and deposited in the creel along with 
the loose 8-inchers destined for our lunch. 
The brownies were for Henry Olson 
and strawberries. 

Presently I heard a blithe but soft 
voice singing happily. The owner was 
screened from sight but a pair of shapely 
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white legs dangled in the pool. Together 
with the voice they were very familiar. 

“Those pink toes are so tempting you 
had better watch out,” I laughed. “Some 
trout will take a nip at them.” There 
was a muffled squeak and the white legs 
were hastily withdrawn from sight. Queen 
Bess poked her head through the willows. 
“Oh! It’s you. You came so quietly | 
didn’t know you were near. Got my lunch?” 

“And how!” I raised the lid of the 
dripping creel. “Get your fire started and 
I'll have them cleaned in a jiffy.” 

A noonday lunch along some mountain 
trout stream is an event which gives rise 
to pleasant memories and fond hopes. 
Juicy trout, crisp toast, fragrant coffee, 
and fresh blueberries, sugared and floating 
in rich cream, are satisfying alike to body 
and soul. We sat on a log and ate from 
hot plates resting on our knees. A thin 
wisp of blue smoke curled from the embers. 
My creel, still carrying the two fine 
brownies and dripping afresh from another 
long immersion in the cold brook, hung in 
the shade. The blue sky could be seen 
through gaps in the foliage overhead. I 
stretched myself dreamily on the soft 
grass, and before Queen Bess could ob- 
ject I was blissfully asleep. 

* * 

“Get up, lazy bones. Get up,” said Queen 
Bess as she nudged me in the ribs. “It’s 
3 o'clock. You'd better get out on the 
stream if you want to take any more big 
trout to Olson’s tonight.” 

A brisk walk through the woods re- 
stored the circulation to my cramped legs. 
I kept going until I reached my previous 
rendezvous at the little spring brook. This 
time I was able to omit some of the cere- 
mony because I had observed the hatch on 
my way downstream. It—the hatch—was 
a heavy one and consisted largely of the 
tiny gray flies so characteristic of these 
streams in mid-season. Any No. 14 gray 
fly is ample for the occasion. 


HE brook trout so roughly handled 

a few hours earlier refused my offering. 
He was nursing a sore jaw. <A few yards 
farther I took two smaller brookies, nice 
enough fish for the water but not meriting 
the basket on this occasion. 

From the tail of Knife Pool I jerked a 
fair-sized brownie, truculent and acrobatic. 
The line fell slack for an instant as he 
slithered over the lip of the pool, but a 
quick raising of the tip horsed him down- 
stream. I wanted him out of the pool 
where his disturbance would not alarm a 





A promising spot on a western river 





marked. A 
moment later he was unhooked by wet 
hands and sent on his way to freedom 


bigger brother previously 


through the heavy rapids below. I stepped 
forward and dropped the fly into the nar- 
row chute of water pouring between the 
two boulders which lay at the head of this 
pool. 

Sock ! 

A hard-hitting brownie somersaulted into 
the air. Only instinct saved the leader. 
He fell back on it harmlessly and soon 
was threshing about the pool. This fellow 
was too heavy and altogether too desir- 
able to allow him to get into the rapids, 
so I hustled him back into the deep water 
as often as he came near. His stiff fight 
was appreciated, but the net was inexorable 
and the creel engulfed him finally. Straw- 
berries ! 

In Long Pool I was not so lucky. The 
morning’s work had depleted its popula- 
tion by the two fine brownies still in my 
creel, and the 10-inch trout now taken 
was sent downstream to grow up. A fresh 
fly had replaced the thoroughly sodden one 
when I saw a fine fish feeding in the open 
sunlight close to the edge. He lay in less 
than 1 foot of water which flowed over 
the smooth bed rock with scarcely a ripple. 


HIS trout was taking everything that 

came along, a twig or two which he 
immediately spat out again, a hapless grass- 
hopper and a fluttering moth. Principally 
he sucked in dozens of the tiny gray 
ephemeridae as they floated over him. Sev- 
eral minutes of watchful waiting disclosed 
no fish likely to be frightened by a waving 
rod or the shadow of a floating line. 

Everything looked lovely. 

Perhaps I was a little careless, or per- 
haps a fitful breeze checked the cast and 
sent the fly fluttering 1 foot or more in- 
side his path of feeding. At any rate I 
was dismayed to see a 6-inch whipper- 
snapper dash after the fly. I snatched it 
away from him, and in his eagerness to 
get it he jumped out of the water. Slight 
as was the disturbance, it was all that was 
required to send the big trout streaking 
into the deep water of the pool. I be- 
stowed a hearty blessing upon the little 
trout who accomplished my undoing, and 
went about my business. 

Alder Pool held a surprise of a differ- 
ent sort. This long, wide pool, with scarce- 
ly more than a foot of water any place 
except at its head, flows smoothly over 
small, flat rocks. It harbors uncounted 
small fry but long experience had taught 
me that even its shadows held no trout of 
extra-legal size. I unhesitatingly waded 
through it, casting my leader ahead of 
me but only to keep it wet. Then the 
unexpected happened. Right in the open 
water, just alongside the little gravel bar 
that divides the head of the pool, an 18- 
inch brown trout appeared from nowhere 
and took the fly. I wasn’t so astonished 
but what I had sense enough to hook him, 
and in so clear and open a pool he hadn't 
a chance. “He did his best” must be his 
epitaph for, being of strawberry size, into 
the creel he went. 


AND now at last I came to Kettle Pool, 

4 Lalways heretofore an unsolvable mys- 
tery. This deep, round, black hole had 
yielded me not a trout of more than 7 or 
8 inches. Yet I always had felt that there 
lurked leviathans somewhere in its depths 
—in all probability under the sweeping 
branches of the big elm on the opposite 
side. 

As I came around the bend and was 
about to climb out on the gravel bank, 
something prompted me to force my way 
up to the center of the narrow, treacherous 
rapids instead. I would try it just this once. 
At least it was the only way to lay a fly 








Landing one in white water 


out over the pool and have it float toward 
one. Cast from the bank, a fly could not 
be floated more than a few feet before 
the drag seized it. 

I grasped one of the roots of the big 
snag with my right hand and pulled myself 
forward against the current. Then, as I 
looked up for another root to grasp, I saw 
him. The granddaddy of all the trout in 
Cross Fork Creek was poised against the 
clay and gravel bank in the deep hollow 
of the backwater! 

I had never guessed it. The water leaves 
this pool just below the eddy and at a 
sharp angle to the left. No matter what 
feeding position he took, this peculiarity 
of the pool would place the trout with his 
side toward any angler on the bank. From 
where I stood he was headed straight away 
from me. A study of the current showed 
that the drag would be considerable on a 
cast alighting more than 1 foot ahead of 
him but, by casting to his left and throw- 
ing a slack line into the falling fly, it ap- 
peared that the fly could be floated over 
him before the drag would be apparent. 
It was a ticklish test. 


NE failure and the monster would stop 
feeding and retire to the dark lair 
under the elm. I made a dozen false casts, 
allowing each to hover over the exact spot 
where I proposed to lay the fly. Only the 
most trifling breeze was stirring. 

Certain that the fly must drop in the 
right spot, I thrust my whole arm slightly 
forward at the end of the wrist cast. The 
fly cocked beautifully and at least 4 feet 
of bending curves were thrown into the 
line and leader. Before the curves were 
straightened out by the current, before the 
drag seized the fly, granddaddy arose and 
sucked it under ! 

Zi-i-i-p! 

The slack line was taken up by the tip 
and the point of the hook sank home. The 
trout threw his head against the leader 
just once, floundered 1 foot below the sur- 
face, swirled, and shot for the deep hole 
under the branches. What's more, he 
gained it. 

Luckily for me the branches swept only 
the bare surface of the pool, and the trout 
made no effort to leave the black depths. 
To every urge of the tip he responded by 
short, stubborn lunges. My own position 
in the rapids was growing more and more 
precarious. I leaned forward against the 
weight of the current and felt the gravel 
and smaller stones being washed from 
beneath my feet. Then the boulder which 
had been holding me slid away from my 
heel. Another second and my feet would 
have gone out from under me. I plunged 
for the bank, slipped, caught myself, and 
stumbled out on the dry gravel. 
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My taut line emerged from the pool dan- 
gerously close to the elm branches and the 
trout didn’t like this new angle of strain. 
He moved forward until he came abreast 
of the big tree. Then he lay stockstill. 


ELEGRAPHING shocks down the 

line to stir a sullen fish into action al- 
ways looks good in print, but it doesn’t 
always work. It didn’t this time. With 
the tip of the rod held low, I maintained 
a steady pressure—all that I felt the leader 
would stand. The combined stress of 
tackle and current soon forced him to yield 
ground. Grudging every inch, he sank 
back little by little until he lay against 
the clay bank. 

I stepped into the pool, still keeping my 
tip low and with a sidewise tension on 
him to hold him down. He was tractable 
to this extent at least. He had never 
broken water. When he surged to the sur- 
face several times, I was able to pull his 
head around on each occasion despite his 
ponderous floundering. Then the leader 
slipped under his tail and his violence 
under this new torment tested the thin gut 
to its utmost. He circled around and 
around until the leader once more slipped 
under him and came to a rest below his 
jaw. 

I saw how matters stood and took ad- 
vantage of the added strain I could now 
put against the fish with no greater dan- 
ger to the hook hold or to the Turle knot 
which must have been badly frayed by this 
time. 

The steady pull of the tackle brought the 
trout toward me sideways and headed 
toward the lip of the pool. This was the 
critical moment. Once over the lip of the 
pool he would have 100 yards of the 
swiftest rapids through which to race 
downstream. I could not follow him more 
than 15 yards before another abrupt bend 
in the stream to the right would bring me 
face to face with a steep bank covered 
with a line of white ash, their limbs 
stretched over the rapids. The bend, how- 
ever, was shallow and wide, and it had a 
solid bottom of shale gravel. It could be 
crossed easily and a fish tearing through 
the lower rapids could be followed with 
little trouble because the willow brush on 
this side of the stream stood well back on 
the gravel. Remember this layout, please. 


HEN cornered, even a rat is danger- 

ous. And my trout was now cornered. 
The closer I pulled him, the nearer must 
he come to dash by me. I dreaded the 
branches over the deep pool more than I 
dreaded the rapids ... and above all I 
dreaded having this great trout break 
water. One more sudden strain on the 
weakened gut at the eye of the fly meant 
instant disaster. 

My right foot found a solid stance for 
a spring to the bank, and I pivoted toward 
the fish. 

Constantly the tip urged him toward the 
lip of the pool. Then, as he drew back 
and hesitated. I swept my outstretched 
left arm over my head and back to the 
water again. Like a flash he bolted for 
the lip of the pool with me after him. 

Risking the tackle to its limit, I swung 
the trout behind a big boulder, kept an 
upstream pulf on him, and was the first 
to reach the bend. The old pirate saw 
me trying to head him off. He started 
downstream again, driving over toward the 
bank as I rushed the crossing. <A ledge 
of bed rock jutting into the bend fooled 
him and he ran into a blind, shallow pocket. 
He turned, saw me, and turned again. 
Then, before he could make up his mind 
to leap across the ledge, I swept him out 
on the bar with the edge of my foot and 
with both hands scooped him into a willow 
thicket ! 
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Unethical? Perhaps. Unsportsmanlike? 
I dunno. Undignified? Certainly! 

But then the whole ruckus had been un- 
dignified. A smaller trout would have 
been a thousand times more thrilling. This 
fellow was in his second childhood ... 
stupid. I dragged him out of the willow 
thicket where he had been flopping around 
and had covered himself with dead twigs 
and silt. I broke his neck, washed him 
off, unjointed my doublebuilt rod and 
started for the camp spot. 

“That's thirteen today,” counts Queen 
Bess. “Eight we had for lunch and five 
we are taking back. That’s unlucky.” 

“Unlucky?” I echoed. “Woman, what 
more do you want? Wild straw—” 

“Berry ice cream,” she finished for me, 
“with wild strawberry shortcake and 
whipped cream. Won’t that bunch back 
at Olson’s stretch their necks when Henry 
dumps that creel load on the _ front 
lawn!” 

We rolled back into the familiar lane 
at dusk. The sun lay below the moun- 
tain crest and the valley was shrouded in 
a soft, misty glow. A quail flushed quietly 
and the song of the meadow lark rose 
in sweet benediction, 


Agitated Agility 
(Continued from page 25) 


over and comparing our game. Then, with 
the dog at heel, we crossed the pasture 
to another wood lot and resumed our 
hunting. Almost immediately Tess dropped 
well over toward Hap’s end of the quad- 
rant she was describing and, though 
neither of us had seen or heard a thing, 
we felt sure from the way she was 
looking up into the tree that she had 
sprung a squirrel. Hap crept cautiously 
over in that direction, working stealthily 
from one tree trunk to another, and pres- 
ently the report of his little rifle announced 
the fact that he had located the game. I 
went over, arriving just as Tess brought 
up his squirrel. 

The fallen leaves, which had been well 
soaked by a smart shower the evening 
previous, were now drying out and the 
walking was becoming noisy. Had we been 
still hunting, it would have been all off, and 
even with the dog to hold their attention, 
some of the squirrels had heard our ap- 
proach which was of necessity a noisy one. 
Such shots as we did secure were long 
difficult shots and for probably three hours 
we hunted without seeing a squirrel fall. 





The spaniel should follow obedientiy 
at heel when passing through unprom- 
ising country 
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This didn't worry me _ enough to 
cause any substantial increase among my 
gray locks. I do like to be in the upland 
squirrel woods where the trees are so 
bright with colors that they almost hurt 
the eyes, where the odor of frost-ripened 
foliage is strong in the nostrils, where 
there is a tang to the air that is mildly 
intoxicating and the various wild creatures 
are busy in anticipation of coming winter. 
The squirrels, of course, add their bit to 
the day’s enjoyment, but if there comes a 
lull in the sport I am quite content for a 
while. 

Hap, however, was more impatient and 
demanded a continuously active day’s sport. 
He now perceived that this was not likely 
to be forthcoming if we continued to hunt 
on the leaves so, when we approached an- 
other grove of nut trees, he decided to 
work around it and then follow down an 
old lane where a row of butternuts usually 
sheltered a few grays. The dog remained 
with me and we worked along the edge of 
the woods in the other direction. I found 
comparatively quiet walking on the soft 
pasture grass, while Tess quartered along 
just ahead of me, in and out of the edge 
of the woods. Presently she sprung a 
squirrel which went up a beech with a good 
deal of agility, crossed over into a maple 
and disappeared. I suspected that it had 
either seen or heard me and was hiding, so 
I spent considerable time in trying to lo- 
cate it. Failing in this I started to circle 
the tree, only to find a hole on the other 
side into which the squirrel had doubtless 
gone. 

From the corner of this grove the hill- 
side dropped down to an old, abandoned 
farm with a big orchard near the tumbled- 
down buildings and several more apple 
trees scattered along the pasture walls. At 
times the gray squirrels feed quite a bit 
on apples, chipping them up and getting the 
seeds from the cores. Anyway, it seemed 
as though the place was worth hunting out, 
for it lay in the general direction of home 
and the afternoon was fast wearing away. 


PPROACHING cautiously, I was about 
to pass the old barn when I happened 
to remember that I had known squirrels, 
routed in the orchard, to take refuge in that 
ancient structure so, just as Tess went un- 
der the orchard fence, I slipped in at the 
open door of the barn. Reaching an open- 
ing where once had been a window, I was 
just in time to see the dog as she sprung 
a squirrel from under a crab apple tree 
where the ground was literally carpeted 
with the small-sized fruit. This squirrel 
hadn’t heard the dog until it was quite 
close and the agility with which it leaped 
to the fence was agitated agility all right. 
But, instead of coming into the barn as I 
had expected, it took the other direction, 
raced along the top rail, leaped to a big 
maple shade tree and climbed far up into 
the brushy top. Tess roaded it along for a 
little way, then dropped and sat looking up 
into the tree. 

I was just trying to figure out the best 
way to get out there where I could get a 
shot when I saw Hap coming up across the 
orchard. He had seen the squirrel and 
now began stalking it, with a few furtive 
glances backward to see what had become 
of me. His plan was apparent. He fig- 
ured that by getting in between me and 
the dog he would get the shot and take the 
game right out from under my fingers, so 
to speak. Well, I figured otherwise. I 
wasn’t going to lose hard-treed squirrels 
that easy, no, not if I could help it. 

My plans had been pretty well formed 
anyway, so I slipped out of the barn, 
hustled across an old road and over a big 
stone wall on the other side. This was 


high enough to afford good cover and, by 
crouching down, I could go right along 
past where Hap stood, still trying to locate 
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the hiding squirrel, and even past the tree 
where the squirrel was. The ground was 
clean of leaves and the grass soft so I 
made it with almost no noise. Then, slowly, 
and with infinite caution, I raised my head 
and peeped up over the wall. Away up 
toward the top of the tree, hugging an up- 
right branch and probably peering out with 
one beady eye and watching Hap, was the 
squirrel. 

Slowly the rifle barrel slid up over the 
wall, wavering around until the ivory bead 
was outlined against the squirrel’s head, 
then I pressed the trigger and the squirrel 
tumbled to the ground. Hap had never a 
word to say. He will never know, unless 
he happens to read this story, but that I 





The author teasing Tess with a squirrel 


was behind the wall all the time and thus 
ignorant of his approach. So far as the 
squirrels were concerned, he had no kick 
for he already had three while this one 
only made me a sum total of two. 


Polar Bears 

(Continued from page 27) 
of what was claimed for them, at least 
my own dog, a wire-haired terrier named 
Buster, did not. He had proven his worth 
in the past on numerous black and brown- 
bear hunts in Alaska. It appeared evident 
to us then that at least at this particular 
time polar bears were about as scarce on 
the Bear Islands as blushing maids in a 
Chucktzie tent. 

“T had a suspicion,” said Gus, “that the 
bear stories related by Kaura and the rest 
had to be taken with a grain of salt. 
They're a bunch of liars, if anybody asks 
me. 

Personally, on our departure from Po- 
hotsk, I had thought the villagers’ disin- 
clination to participate in the hunt rather 
inconsistent with their emphatic assurance 
that we should be certain of finding bears 
on these so-called Bear Islands, which, by 
the way, are situated off the mouth of the 
Kolyma River, in northeastern Siberia. 
The straits in which the inhabitants of 
Pohotsk found themselves at the time, and 
their resulting need for meat, coupled with 
their enthusiastic unwillingness to accom- 
pany us, had pointed to a discrepancy. 
Nevertheless, inasmuch as we had prepared 
for the trip all winter, Gus and I had de- 
cided to visit the islands anyhow. And 
this was the result. But after all, our dis- 
appointment was not as great as it might 
have been. 

Still it was a blow to our pride to have 
to return without any other trophy than 
frozen toes, but there was nothing else 
we could do under the circumstances. Had 


we had dog food, or been reasonably sure 
of our ability to produce it within a day 
or two, we should no doubt have pursued 
the hunt. But as it was, we couldn’t, for 
we had already overstepped the bounds of 
ordinary prudence. Had a blizzard inter- 
cepted our march back across the ice we 
should have found ourselves in a serious 
predicament, because we were nearly out 
of coal oil for our Primus stove as well 
as out of food. Our only hope rested in 
the good weather holding out, and in the 
dogs not caving in while trying to accom- 
plish in two days what, because of severe 
blizzards, had required six on the way 
north. Such was the situation when, with 
hearts as of lead, we left the Bear Islands 
long before the first hint of dawn. 


ETREATING along the trail broken 
coming out, we made admirable prog- 
ress, which in a measure buoyed up our 
sunken spirits. But outside of that there 
wasn't anything to grow even remotely en- 
thusiastic about. Travel by dog team loses 
its romance soon enough, and becomes as 
ordinary as hard work, and as distasteful 
aiter a while. We reached our former 
camp site, on the ice, shortly after’ noon, 
and halted there to brew some tea. Then 
we proceeded through the on-coming dusk 
and well into the moonlight, finally making 
shore and camp for the night in the upper 
end of the Kolyma estuary. And there it 
happened ! 

We had not yet dropped off to sleep 
when a sudden commotion among the dogs 
outside sent me peering through the open- 
ing of our snow house and I observed 
what resembled an iceberg moving about 
in the offing. 

“Iceberg?” quizzed Gus. “You must be 
crazy. Icebergs don’t move about on land. 
Get away. Lemme see.” 

And I withdrew, allowing Gus to fill 
the opening with his 2 yards of shoulder. 
He half turned on me instantly, exclaim- 
ing, “Man alive, it’s a bear! It’s heading 
straight for camp.” 

“A bear!” My heart leaped to my throat, 
then froze to ice. The next thing I knew 
Gus and I were both flat on our bellies 
aiming our rifles at the unexpected visitor, 
who was by this time investigating our 
sledge and grow'ing volubly at the dogs 
tethered all around it to stakes on the 
snowdrifts. “Let ’er go!” commanded Gus, 
and both rifles barked at once. 

The bear executed an imitation somer- 
sault and started to beat a hasty retreat, 
but folded up like a tent 2 yards farther 
on. It is of little consequence whether or 
not we embraced each other, but it must 
be recorded that we got out of our sleep- 
ing bags and gave an exhibition of dress- 
ing on the fly. Five minutes later found 
us emerging from the snow house as noisy 
as Indians at a barbeque. 


AME FORTUNE had evidently de 
. cided to pay us just reward for pa 
tence and good behavior under adverse 
conditions with accrued interest, for near 
by in the brilliant moonlight we now spied 
two small cubs which we had not noticed 
before. Just imagine how we felt. Hap- 
py? No end, 

They were quite young, were these little 
fellows—we judged not more than a month 
old. They made no attempt to get away, 
neither did they offer much resistance, so 
we had no difficulty in capturing them. | 
believe we shook hands again. But—to the 
skinning. 

Of course the bear we had shot was a 
female, and its hide measured 11 feet from 
tip to tip stretched. Not a bad prize. 
Examination revealed a stomach so empty 
it might be described as being puckered, 
and which fluently bespoke the state of 
starvation that had prodded its owner on 
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to the raid on our camp unmindful of a 
dozen rearing and tearing Malemute dogs. 
It further disclosed that the bear had 
been killed with one shot, which gave rise 
to a heated debate and to a still mooted 
question—for each of us carried a 30-30 
Winchester, and our bullets weren't 
marked. 

The rest is history on the Kolyma—our 
triumphant homecoming and _ subsequent 
braggadocio. We could no more go to 
sleep than children with a new toy, so we 
fed the dogs and cooked some meat for 
ourselves, after which we set out for Po- 
hotsk, we were so eager to break the news. 

“Aha!” Kaura greeted us, when he saw 
the two cubs on the sledge. “What did I 
tell you?” 

“Yes, what indeed?” demanded Gus. 

“A lot of boloney; that’s what you told 
us. Take it from me, mostly bears are 
where you find them. That’s where we 
found these.” 


A National Forest Cabin 
(Continued from page 17) 


hold bedding and outing clothes. There will 
be many a thing that the man who likes to 
tinker will think of, to add to the com- 
fort of his cabin. Every time he leaves 
it he will return with another idea! 

Today we do not suffer the restrictions 
of the first settlers. We can use mat- 
tresses instead of boughs, chairs instead 
of boxes. Bunks are simply made by 
erecting a pole between floor and roof, 
serving as one corner. The two walls 
finish the oblong. A spring from a cot 
will serve as a foundation for the mat- 
tress and blankets. The picture shows 
how such a bunk, double-decker style, 
was built. 

The ranger who accompanies you on 
the search for a site will survey it and 
mark its boundaries. He will count and 
mark the trees you will be permitted to 
cut. He will instruct you as to fire 
control—of your cooking fire as well as 
the more dangerous brush fires which 
may accidentally start. He will give 
you lessons in sanitation and the proper 
use of water. 

The Forest Supervisor will be found 
an oasis of information. In his office will 
be maps of the forest, home-site sections 
marked for your study before going out 
with the friendly ranger. Returning to 
the office, site found and surveyed, its 
lease will be filled out, signed and the 
fee paid. The lease is practically per- 
petual, cost very little on an annual 
basis. In case the cabin owner wishes 
to give up the lease the government acts 
for him in selling the improvements to 
some other prospective user. 

Once the lease is signed you can put 
up a tent while you are cutting trees, 
preparing foundation. Or to come back 
week-ends during the winter and work 
so that in the spring the cabin-home will 
be ready for you and yours! Should 
there be a stream between you and the 
outside world—surely you will be careful 
to get water on your land—you can build 
a rustic bridge over it, entrance to your 
“castle o’ dreams”! 


Good luck! 
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A well-known angling writer tells a bait- 
casting story—on himself 
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The Puddle Pond Ducks 


(Continued from page 15) 


coots had taken wing and were swirling in 
rapid flight back and across the big lake 
before they reluctantly pulled up stakes and 
left for good. 

My right foot went cold. I looked down 
at an inch of water in the bottom. At 
this rate I would be scuttled in thirty 
minutes. I sounded the pond with my pole 
—4 feet deep. The bottom felt soft and 
oozy. Unless something happened pretty 
quick I decided I would pull back to shore. 

A minute passed slowly. Sleepy, cold 
and a bit disgruntled I looked into the sky. 
Those two crows were out rather early. 
Or were they crows? Then I crouched 
down in the weed-hidden craft and gripped 
my gun with tense, eager fingers. 

Crows? H—1lno! They were mallards. 

A pair of them, big and black. They 
were coming directly at my gun muzzle. 
Too high now, but if they swerved down 
ever so little, I was going to let them have 
it. 

Suddenly I realized those ducks were 
coming in—here! They swept closer, heads 
pointed at the clear water directly before 
our boats. I knew Ray wouldn't shoot— 
he had said as much. I had to get them 
both for they might be the only ducks we 





A long shot but I knew I had made it 


would see this morning. It seemed blamed 
lucky and wonderful to find two back in 
this field. 

I swung on the left bird. He was com- 
ing ahead fast and dropping faster, nosing 
in like a pursuit plane. I held under by 
the height of my front sight and pulled. 
He wilted, tumbling helplessly before the 
blast of lead. 

I could have yelled with joy but instead 
I grimly concentrated on the other. This 
fellow was lightning fast as he flared in 
alarm up and back towards the sky. I 
covered him and swung, following him 
right up over my head—a hard shot. 

Boom! The heavy load of copperplated 
6s jabbed the stock painfully into my cheek. 
I hadn’t faced it properly in my fast shift. 
The mallard kept on climbing, throttle wide 
open. I sensed bitter disappointment. 
This one duck in our poor shooting country 
meant more to a fellow than ten others 
down where birds are thick. I broke the 
gun open and snatched for more shells. 
Then I almost dropped them into the 
water. That duck suddenly folded his 
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wings and gave up. He fell end over end 
into the pond with a smacking splash, but 
without a struggle. He hit stone dead! 

I saw another wave from Ray’s boat, 
this time a gesture of warm approval. I 
loaded up. There were 2 inches of water 
in the boat now, slopping about my feet. 
I bailed some out indifferently with my 
hand. After two such shots I didn’t care 
if the thing sank and I had to stand chest 
deep in the pond. Incoming ducks are 
always hard for me to take, but I had 
taken these, and how! I was satisfied if 
we didn’t burn another shell. Here was 
an opening day that hadn't flopped. 


RATTLE of shots from over on the 
vi big lake evidenced the start of the final 
clean-up. Things would soon be finished 
there and the hunters would start out pull- 
ing back and forth among the weeds picking 
up dead coots. The first man there got 
the most usually. Shooters were so thick 
that two or three might be shooting at the 
same bird at the same time. It was hard 
to tell just which was yours so the rule 
“finders keepers” generally prevailed. 

If more ducks were coming our way we 
should sight them now. There they were! 
I saw a close-grouped cluster of specks 
winging towards us—smaller birds, not 
mallards. But weren't they high? I knew 
Ray was waiting for them, tensely alert. 
This was his time. He waited in vain. 
These ducks never paused but sped over 
our heads and vanished into the sky; on 
their way to some other little puddle pond 
to gladden the heart of a shrewd-thinking, 
first-morning hunter. Or so I hoped. 

A breeze was drifting my two dead 
ducks out into the center. I wondered if 
I dared take a chance and pole after them, 
but a moment later I banished that thought. 
Ducks were coming, mallards again! 
Three, four, five of them. Flying low and 
fast. Coming in too, we could see that. 
They swept around and headed into the 
wind. Then, less than 50 feet above the 
water, something alarmed the leader. 

The wind stirred the half-lifted wing of 
one of the dead, drifting birds. It waved 
like a warning hand. In imagination I 
heard that short, startled squawk as the 
flock gunned their wings into a quick spurt 
of speed. They started climbing desper- 
ately for the ceiling like rockets. 

Three shots smashed across the water 
from Ray’s automatic. Two birds fell. 
Ray had connected with his first and 
third loads. But there were ducks for 
both here and I snapped my left barrel into 
the disappearing flock. It was a long shot 
but I knew immediately as I pulled the 
trigger that I had made it. The tail duck 
slipped back and landed in a spout of spray. 

Sut he lit swimming. With eager neck- 
stretching strokes he legged it towards a 
bed of weeds. Ray stood up and emptied 
a load into the cripple. He flattened half- 
submerged and drifted quietly on the sur- 
face. Mallards are tricky devils when 
winged. Let them reach a weed bed or 
the shore and they are lost. We always 
shoot until they stop moving. 

This made five ducks for us on the open- 
ing day, when no ducks at all had been the 
rule. It was fully as good as we could ex- 
pect a month later with more birds in from 
the north, when we would slip down to 
the big lake some morning and find our- 
selves the only shooters there. Strangely, 
after the first morning many hunters lose 
enthusiasm and do not come back for an- 
other try when their chances for sport are 
better. Sort of mob psychology, I guess. 


UR next thrill came swiftly. A pair 
again, the flocks were well broken up. 
These came in from the opposite way, over 
from the biggest lake in the region—Bass 
Lake. The left-hand bird was mine, but 
for a moment acute anxiety seized me. 
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Would Ray remember and take the other? 
What a tragedy if we both slammed shot 
into the same duck. 

But I needn’t have worried about Ray. 
Our guns roared simultaneously. Both 
ducks crumpled down on the water. That 
made seven now. I wondered how many 
coot hunters on the big lake had bagged 
seven of those birds? And these were mal- 
lards—big ducks, just as big and just as 
gamy as some I had traveled 800 miles to 
kill last fall. 

I shouted to Ray. “Shall we call it a 
day? We want to leave some for later on 
when the weather’s colder.” Somehow 
snappy mornings put a zest and a kick into 
ducking like nothing else. And the gun- 
wales of my boat were only 3 inches above 
the top of the pond. 

Ray assented. “Shooting is over on the 
big lakes. That means it’s over here. 
Pole in!” 

I moved gingerly, expecting the boat to 
lurch and go under every second. Ray 
picked up the dead ducks as he came. Five 
feet from shore my boat settled down on 
the mud with a soft gurgle. I grabbed it’s 
chain and made a flying leap. I made it— 
almost. 

“How do you like puddle-pond hunting 
by now?” Ray asked with a grin as we 
walked back for our car. 

“You ought to run for governor,” I said 
this time. 

“When I do and get there,” he retorted, 
“I'll change these game laws, you bet!” 

Out on the road he made another un- 
expected turn. 

“Where we going now?” 
fully. “More ducks?” 

“Not this time. I thought we’d stop at 
Jake’s. He makes the best beer in the 
county. But I don’t think they’re on me 
this morning.” 

“Neither do I,” I agreed. 
loose !” 


I asked hope- 


“Turn her 


Elephants of Kenya Colony 
(Continued from page 29) 


was a good thing we did or I might not be 
here to tell the tale. 

One big brute was coming my way and 
the brush was so thick I couldn't get away. 
I whirled in my tracks and fired at his 
forehead. He went down on his knees and 
I could see that his tusks were good ones, 
so I backed off a few feet against a thicket 
to give him another shot, hoping it might 
finish him off. But when he raised on his 
feet he turned part way around, backing 
me into a pocket from which I had no 
escape. However, I kept pumping the lead 
into him to prevent him from getting 
squarely on his feet again. 

In his struggles to get up I found myself 
directly in front of him, and almost in 
reach of his trunk. I expected every sec- 
ond he would grab me like a boa con- 
strictor and crush the life out of me. Mike 
had maneuvered for a side shot and 
brought him to his knees again. He still 
remained in an upright position, and in the 
tense seconds that followed I reloaded and 
fired until my rifle was empty and the 
woodwork was smoking. Starting the same 
performance over again I wondered why 
Mike’s rifle was silent and why the big 
brute didn’t go down. 

I relaxed for a moment and looked over 
to see Mike doubled up in fits of laughter. 
From where he was standing he could see 
the blood running out of the old monarch’s 
mouth and knew he was dead. 

From my position I couldn’t see that 
the animal was leaning against a strong 
sapling and couldn’t tumble over. Every 
time he swayed from the impact of my bul- 
let I thought he was struggling to get on 
his feet and each time he wiggled I gave 
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him another load. This was the only time 
in my hunting career that I felt in desper- 
ate need of help. I had given him five shots 
after he was stone dead. I had followed 
Dad’s advice, “Your best insurance in 
hunting big game is to give them one more 
after they stop kicking.” 

Mike could afford to laugh at this situ- 
ation, but I couldn’t. It was his shot that 
saved me and I was mighty badly shaken. 
How infinite is the dividing line between 
comedy and tragedy. A comedy may be 
turned into a tragedy in one split second, 
and vice versa, but such is the life of an 
African hunter, and all is well that ends well. 

Having nothing stronger, and I assure 
you I needed it, I took a long pull at the 
water canteen to allay my suddenly-ac- 
quired thirst and to quiet my shattered 
nerves before we started back to camp. 


N THE following morning we got a 

160-pound tusker so easily it is not 
worth relating. The ivory of the one 
which came near giving me my everlasting 
went a little better than 150 pounds. 

We still had one more elephant to get, 
and our enthusiasm was running pretty 
high after our recent successes, so we 
started out with high hopes for our last 
victim. It was the third day after my 
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By Kenneth Fucier Lee 


Maine deer-hunting, so extra-fine that one 
hunter passed up a dozen shots while wait- 
ing for a really big one 





shake-up that we found the spoor of four 
lone bulls. We were determined to stay 
on their trail until we killed one or found 
out that there were none worth killing. 

Their trail took us directly back to 
the country we had quit the week be- 
fore. Once we had to make a detour around 
a rhino because we didn’t want to shoot 
and broadcast our presence to the ele- 
phants if they happened to be near. 

Not once in 15 miles did they stop to 
feed. After several hours’ hard trailing 
we went through a pass in the hills and 
came out into a valley with plenty of forest 
and undergrowth, making an ideal place 
for an elephant to hide, Sut hard for us. 

Here they stopped often to feed and rest. 
We could tell by the freshness of the ex- 
pectorated sisal that they were not far 
ahead of us. About 4:30 we heard them 
breaking timber and we stopped to deter- 
mine the direction of the wind before go- 
ing farther. 

The wind was in our favor and we want- 
ed to work fast before night came upon 
us. There was no telling how far they 
might be before morning. We _ spotted 
them in a clearing with weeds and grass 
almost as high as their backs. They were 
feeding down wind, which is not a regular 
habit with elephants. 

We sent the black boys we could dis- 
pense with away so the scent wouldn't be 
so strong. And after our recent narrow 
escapes we were taking no long chances, 
so we picked a strong tree where we could 
wait for selection when they came close. 
But luck was against us because they cir- 
cled us and got our wind. 


HE only thing to do was to descend 
and go after them in hard hopes that 
we could catch up. I was in the lead 


breaking trail while Mike covered me 
from the rear. We had gone only a few 
hundred yards when we found that we 
were right in the midst of the herd. They 
were in a clearing and a part of their 
great burly bodies showed above the grass. 

Eager to bring down our last trophy, 





without a warning I raised my rifle and 
fired at the one with the biggest tusks. 
He went down, but was soon on his feet 
and disappeared into a thicket. The re- 
maining three bulls stood for almost a 
minute in a threatening attitude, and pre- 
vented me from going after the one I had 
shot and giving him another load to make 
sure that he was finished. 

We expected them to charge us and we 
began looking for a tree for safety. How- 
ever, we were prepared for emergency, 
and both stood in readiness to fire upon 
them before we started a retreat if they 
came our way. They started to charge in 
our direction, but since we were concealed 
in the thicket and they were not sure of 
our exact location, they veered to one 
side and went waddling off through the 
dense forest. 

We followed the blood spoor of the big 
tusker I had fired upon and found him 
stone dead just a few yards from where 
I had shot him. It was lucky that my first 
shots finished him, because it was dark. 

After this day’s trek of more than 15 
miles we were hungry enough to eat a 
buffalo, so we rustled some firewood, boiled 
water for coffee, and had supper from the 
rest of the bread, baked beans and sar- 
dines which we had carried with us. 

_Making our way back to the camp that 
night was entirely out of the question. We 
set part of the boys cutting grass for our 
bunks for the night, and the rest of the 
boys started removing the ivory from our 
last elephant. It took them until midnight 
to finish the tedious job, and we slept the 
night through without being disturbed. 


WE HAD only coffee for breakfast, 
and in spite of our frugal meal to 
sustain us for the long journey, we had a 
most enjoyable trip with only one interrup- 
tion. When within a few miles of camp 
we came across an old rhino cow with a 
calf and decided to have some fun. 

We sent the boys up trees and stalked 
close. Mike and I each selected a tree 
which we could climb if necessary, and 
when Mike was ready to test his arboreal 
ability, I let out a whistle. The old cow 
knew it was a human sound. She listened 
intently and then made up her mind to 
get the author of it. 

She whirled and faced me and I whistled 
again. She charged straight as an arrow 
and made for my tree. Mike had scram- 
bled halfway up his tree and then had 
fallen out in his excitement, but he was 
safe since she was after me. I grabbed a 
strong branch and swung myself clear of 
the ground when she came at me. Although 
I was in tantalizing nearness, she couldn't 
reach me when she made several vicious 
hooks at my feet. 

Not being able to reach me she headed 
for the trees where the natives hung like 
sO many monkeys, but she was in high 
gear and couldn't stop, so she waddled off 
downhill to her calf and left us. 

We had no more incidents on this trip 
except that I tore the seat out of my pants 
when I jumped from the tree, and had to 
walk several miles with my anatomy ex- 
posed to the scorching sun. 

Our licenses had been shot out, and we 
had about 800 pounds of ivory which was 
worth about $5 per pound. We set out for 
Makindu, a railway station about six hours’ 
ride from Nairobi, but since there had been 
a wreck down the line, we were obliged 
to wait until midnight for a train. 

We had expected to give our families a 
surprise, but news travels rapidly and they 
gave us the surprise by being at the station 
to meet us. Tosca welcomed me with open 
arms, and wanted to know immediately if 
I had broken the record. I hadn't, but I 
had enough ivory to get the new car and 
celebrate a honeymoon worthy of my bride. 














A Tent for Permanent Camps 
By Maurice H. Decker 


AST year a friend of mine shipped a 
12 x 14-foot wall tent up to the North 
Woods to live in until he could build 

his log-cabin camp. He set the tent on a 
wooden floor made of 4-inch boards hauled 
from a sawmill 6 miles over in the timber. 
Using the same kind of lumber, he made 
wooden frames to support the side walls. 
Then he stretched a fly over the roof which 
was long enough to project 4 feet over 
the front. This projection sheltered the 
tent door and made sort of a front porch 
before it. 

After the job was done, this man found 
his tent home so handy and comfortable he 
postponed building the cabin that year. He 
decided that by the next season he would 
know more about the job, would have de- 
cided just where the permanent camp 
should be placed and how it should be 
planned. It is probable that a run of extra- 
good fishing helped him decide on the de- 
lay. But it was, just the same, a wise 
move. This man admitted that the first 
season up there taught him many things 
about permanent camps he had never con- 
sidered before. If he had gone ahead with 
the log cabin immediately, the result would 
have been far from pleasing and satisfying. 

A tent is not as picturesque or as roomy 
as a log, bark or slab cabin, but unless the 
cabin has been built by someone who knows 
the business—how to make a weather-tight 
roof and how to provide ventilation and 
light inside—I’ll take the tent first for com- 
fortable and livable convenience. 

If I were to plan to build a fishing or 
hunting cabin or shack up in some forest 
or on some lake or river in the wilderness, 
I would use a tent at the start if it were 
at all possible. The tent would furnish 
shelter until the cabin was finished and it 
would also eliminate any handicap of haste 
in the building job. Already having a com- 
fortable place to live, there would be no 
need to hurry the job unduly. I could take 
plenty of time and get things just as I 
wanted them. 

It is hard to beat the old reliable wall 
tent for so-called permanent camps—the 
term meaning in this instance a one-season 
camp of say a month or two or three 
months. The wall tent gives us the kind 
of shelter we can reasonably expect when 
we make long stays 
at one camping site. 


fects may be remedied, and with very 
good results. Properly erected, the wall 
tent is about as livable as a cabin or shack. 
In some respects it can be superior. While 
the tent may lack the headroom and floor 
space afforded by cabins, they give you 
better ventilation and more light. Canvas 
structures are not dark inside, they have 
no gloomy corners such as you find in 
many woods cabin camps. 


OU can have your wall tent built with 

a door in each end. Both ends can be 
thrown open to give a free movement of 
air over the cots or beds of the tent dwel- 
lers. On very hot nights one may sleep 
more comfortably in the wall tent than he 
would in the cabin, unless the latter had 
been specially constructed to provide this 
necessity—and too many of them have not. 
Also, when the surroundings acquire too 
many signs of civilization, the tent car be 
moved to fresh, clean ground—a thing im- 
possible with the shack or cabin. 

The wall tent is both cool in summer 
and warm in winter—which ever you want 
it to be. It can be guyed down to resist 
some pretty heavy windstorms and if the 
material has been waterproofed by some 
reliable process, as all first-class tents are, 
it will turn severe rains. While the wall 
tent is not as readily portable as some of 
the lighter tents, it is still not unreasonably 
heavy or bulky for the room given. 

A 12x 14-foot wall tent will weigh from 
70 to 100 pounds depending upon the 
weight of material used. The heaviest duck 
will give the extreme figures, while lighter 
material that is nevertheless quite strong 
and completely waterproofed will weigh as 
little as 68 to 70 pounds. The outfit of 
poles and stakes are included in these 
weights and comprise some 30 to 40 pounds 
of the total. Subtract this—for you can cut 
your own stakes and poles on the ground— 
and you will find this popular 12 x 14-foot 
size weighing some 50 pounds when made 
in a medium-heavy fabric. And this is not 
at all bad when we consider this tent 
affords some 166 to 168 square feet of 
room, depending upon whether the tent was 
skimped a bit in the making or not. 

Two additions to the wall tent per- 
mit it to render its utmost in comfort and 





In fact this model 





can be set up and 
augmented by ex- 





tras until its con- 
venience makes out- 
door life very pleas- 
ant and easy. 

If certain condi- 
tions such as lack 
of timber, time, 
tools or experience 
discourage cabin 
building, a wall tent 
can be made to 
serve as a vacation 
home until these de- 
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convenience in all seasons of permanent 
camping. These are a wooden floor and an 
outside fly. The board floor makes the 
canvas house proof against dampness, in- 
sects, wind and water. It keeps your out- 
fit, furniture and beds up from the ground. 
Everything and everybody stays cleaner 
than if the ground was used for a floor. 

Without a permanent floor of either 
wood or canvas, it is difficult to keep mo- 
squitos or rain from getting under the 
bottom edges of the walls. When neither 
are used a sod cloth is hitched on as a 
compromise but I have never had much sat- 
isfaction from sod cloths. Wind will raise 
them no matter how well they are weighted 
down. For permanent camping I always 
contrive somehow to build a wooden floor, 
even if it is nothing more than short riven 
shakes nailed to closely-laid logs. 

Canvas floors will do, but they will 
scarcely stand the wear your floor receives 
in permanent camping. You have to be 
careful of the legs of tables, chairs or cots, 
or these will quickly cut through the fabric. 
But of course, the canvas, sewed-in floor is 
better than just the ground to live upon. 


LAC boards may be used for 
wood floors if matched lumber is not 
available—and it will seldom be when the 
camp sets very far out in the wilderness. 
But a woodsman can rive out 4%-inch clap- 
boards that will make a fairly-decent floor, 
or any small sawmill will saw 1x4-inch 
rough flooring for you. When I use 
rough-sawed green pine for tent floors, 
I lay the boards with only one nail in 
each end, and this not driven clear down. 
Then after a week of drying and shrink- 
ing, I pull the nails, drive the boards up 
close together to eliminate the cracks 
and fasten them down for good. 

The tent floor should be raised up from 
the ground a few inches. I prefer to lay it 
on 6-inch or 8-inch logs placed sufficiently 
close to prevent any springing or give to 
the floor. Use plenty of these foundation 
sleepers, setting them on flat stones and 
shimming the ends or centers until the 
whole is as level as possible. After the 
floor is laid, toenail an upright at each 
corner, just as high as the tent eaves. 
Connect these posts with a strip along each 

side that doesn't 
contain a door and 
you have an inside 
frame to support or 
hold cupboards, 
clothes hooks, 
shelves, etc. 
ay! Then use a wide 
board, or two of 
them set edgeways, 
around the edge of 
the floor. Drive 
' nails part way in 
near the top of this 
board wall and slip 
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Floor and side-wall frame for permanent camp tents 


= the rope grommets 
of the tent bottom 
over them. On 
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warm days it is no trick at all to re- 
lease the sides of the tent and roll them 
up to admit more air. 

In cold weather bank up around the 
wood floor with leaves, sod or snow. 
Leave the space open in summer so the 
ground underneath the tent stays dry. If 
some friendly skunk attaches itself to your 
family and uses this space as a refuge, 
close it with stakes spaced to admit air 
only, that is if you do not care to recipro- 
cate the animal’s friendliness. 

A tent fly is an extra roof of water- 
proofed material that helps keep the tent 
proper, cool or warm—depending upon the 
season you are camping out. In summer 
the fly should be pitched 10 to 12 inches 
above the tent roof, not touching it at any 
place. This is best done by erecting a 
second ridgepole to support the fly’s peak 
above the regular tent’s ridge. However, 
if your tent is suspended by tapes so it 
hangs below an outside ridgepole, then 
this one will serve also for the fly. 

Many campers simply drape the fly over 
the peak of the tent, letting it touch at 
this point, and then draw the bottom ends 
out so they are raised 1 foot from the 
eaves. This may be the quickest and 
easiest way to 
erect the fly, but it 
is not the most ef- 
ficient. One only 
gets about half of 
the insulating ben- 
efit the fly can give 
when properly set 
up. Ten to 12 
inches clear space 
at every point be- 
tween tent roof 
and fly prevents 
the interior from 
resembling an oven 
on torrid days. 

If the camp is 
exposed to the sun 
for a good share 
of the day, the fly 
should project out 
in front some 4 feet. This will shade 
the door and shield it from rain, 
besides providing a cool, sheltered place 
to pile wood or work. Too much projec- 
tion however is not desirable if your camp 
site is exposed to high winds. Too much 
porch will flap and bang in even light 
breezes and keep you awake at night. There 
is plenty of canvas sound in the tent and 
shorter fly without tempting more with an 
8-foot canvas porch before your door. 

A fly will keep the tent warmer in winter 
and also relieve its roof and seams from 
the strain of collected snow. The fly, how- 
ever, is very noisy in winter camping, 
unless the camp is well protected on all 
sides by heavy timber. 


HE 9x 12-foot wall tent is standard 

for two campers. Four people can live 
in a pinch inside this tent, but they will not 
be exactly comfortable unless they are out- 
doors during the day. I remember when 
nine of us lived several days in a 9x12 
wall tent, but the entire nine were mighty 
glad when we got back home. We slept 
in a row clear across one side of the tent 
like sardines in a tin. For four campers, 
the 12x 14-foot size serves much better. 
For larger parties, it may be wiser to take 
two small tents rather than one that is very 
large. The reason for this is that the small 
tents are easier to erect, poles are handier 
to find and handle, small models stand bad 
winds better and they give more privacy 
to their occupants. 

If you have used a board floor with, 
say, a 12-inch sideboard, this will increase 
the headroom of your tent materially. 


Even then it may be best to specify in 
your order a side wall that is 6 inches 
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higher than the standard which is usually 
a bit low for permanent camps. The stand- 
ard size wall of the 9x 12-foot tent is 3 
feet—the 12x 14 size, 3% feet. Six inches 
on top of this adds considerably to the 
interior utility. Of course the space near 
the eaves should be used for the beds and 
storage, but the more headroom a tent 
affords, the more livable it will be. This 
6 inches of extra wall height can be ob- 
tained on order in most tents for a small 
extra cost, 


DOOR in each end of the wall tent 

is also an extra that the camper 
should consider. The double-door feature 
is very convenient in hot weather. If a 
sharp wind suddenly arises to blow in one 
door, that opening can be closed and there 
still will be ventilation and fresh air for 
the occupants. For cool-weather camping, 
one rather large end door and a window of 
suitable size opposite will suffice. Windows 
are usually plenty small, so specify a large 
one or pick out a brand of tent that has 
been thoughtfully provided with enough 
window era. The bobbinet screen cuts off so 
much of the space for air passage that a tent 
window should be at least 2 feet square. 
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Outside poles help make the wall tent practical for permanent camps 


End doors must be guarded with mos- 
quito-proof screening. It is best to have 
each end filled with a full-size drop cur- 
tain of insect-turning fabric that is raised 
and dropped when one enters. Or, for 
more convenience, this screen can be split 
in the center like the door and held to- 
gether with a hookless fastener. 

Certain wall tents have been built over 
and redesigned to meet the shelter require- 
ments of motorists. In a 12x14 tent of this 
sort, the door sets in the 14-foot side with 
a large window opposite. These tents are 
waterproofed and fitted with canvas floors. 
If one finds it impossible to provide a 
wooden floor for his wall tent, one of these 
models should be selected. 

Whether the tent for permanent camp- 
ing is pitched over a wooden floor or di- 
rectly on the ground, much of its future 
service will depend upon it being erected 
squarely and taut. Sagging, pulled canvas 
soon develops leaks and looks like the 
deuce. When you lay out the board 
foundation be sure it is square at the cor- 
ners. Use a steel square or, if this tool is 
not available, employ the mason’s rule of 
6-8-10. Measure 6 feet down one -side, 
8 feet down another and then measure 
diagonally between these points. If the 
foundation is perfectly square the distance 
will be 10 feet. This rule is also useful 
to locate the corners of the rectangle over 
which tents are pitched directly on the floor. 

Waterproofed fabric will not shrink or 
stretch when wet and dried, consequently 
with this type of shelter one need not watch 
his tent stakes after every rain. Plain 
canvas will take up and may pull or loosen 
the stakes or even strain some of their 
own seams badly. These should be watched 








and checked regularly after each shower. A 
too-taut rope may loosen a stake until it 
comes tumbling loose in the next wind. 

Permanent camps should be provided 
with a short causeway or walk of small 
logs laid corduroy fashion from the door 
out several yards. This will save much 
dirt and mud being tracked in. The rough 
walk gives the campers a place to clean 
and scrape their feet before they step inside 
the shelter. A good axman can build such 
a dirt saver in half an hour. 


Outdoor Tips 
By Wm. Gilbert 


HERE is much controversy about the 
balance of a trout, or bass, fly rod. It 
should be fitted with reel line just as to be 
used, and the whole outfit should balance 
on your hand when placed at the upper end 
of the grip. Of course your reel is below 
the grip. Even the lightest, single-action 
reel can be wound with flexible wire at the 
core, or spindle, to make it any desired 
weight and the line run on over this. One 
trouble with making good casts is in using 
too light a line. 


A single drop of 
water will not go 
through the jet of 
the average fixed- 
jet non-adjustable 
carburetors, the 
type used on many 
makes of cars, and 
when it gets into 
the jet it shuts off 
the gasoline spray, 
and your car stops. 
We have known of 
the whole gasoline 
system being 
drained and cleaned 
on account of this 
trouble, only to 
have it recur when 
another drop of water was sucked into 
the jet. Turn off the gas at the vacuum 
tank, then drain the carburetor, and the 
water will come out with the gas. 


Drinking impure water is not the only 
health menace from this element. More 
than 70 per cent of the people in the coun- 
try now drink chlorinated water. Avoid 
public swimming pools on your trips un- 
less you are absolutely certain the water 
is not contaminated. Disease from this 
source is one of the real menaces to the 
tourist, and often strange waters, open or 
in built pools, are about the easiest meth- 
ods of suicide, either by drowning or from 
ills contracted. 


Any trout fisherman knows that the big 
ones always rise to the fly when flying and 
buzzing enemies of man are doing their 
darndest to drive him from stream or pool. 
Yes, this trouting is something of a 
gnat-ional game, and you're out of luck 
and blood if you forget your favorite in- 
sect dope. Those times when the fish and 
insects are both biting are apt to be the 
very best for the experienced angler 
equipped with insect repellants, for tender- 
feet are driven out of competition by the 
insect barrage. 


“What is a minnow, as used for bait?” is 
a question often asked. This depends 
wholly upon the fish laws of the state in 
which you adopt this bait, nearly every 
state specifying different species and sizes, 
imposing a limit also upon the number per- 
mitted in possession, and severe penalties 
for violations. Consult your state fish and 
game laws upon this and all other points 
not clear. 














Trail Kinks 


Outdoor Life gives a 6-months subscription 
for all published Kinks. Send yours in. 





Collapsible Camp Grub Box and 
Table 


HIS handy camping and picnic acces- 

sory is simply an oblong wooden box 
built of 54-inch lumber and made 28 inches 
long, 19 inches high and 13 inches wide. 
The ingenious thing about it is the way the 
front and back are hinged to form a table 
top 28x30 inches and a shelf 28x12 inches 
in size respectively. 

This box holds a three-burner gasoline 
stove and a supply of grub, in addition to 
the necessary pots and pans. The entire 
front is hinged to open out and upwards 
where it is held by two folding metal 
brackets to form the table top in conjunc- 
tion with the top proper of the box. / 
12-inch section of the back is hinged to 
drop down where it is held horizontally by 
two short lengths of chain to form the 
work shelf. 

This box can be carried on the running 
board or trunk rack of a car or even inside 
the tonneau. The entire cost will not ex- 
ceed some $6 for material. The top can 
be covered with an imitation-leather boot 
or simply painted or varnished well. The 
legs can be pulled out of the metal handles 
when box is packed for the road.—F. Jos. 
Lauck, Calif. 





Kiddy Cots 


ISHING to provide shortened cots 

for two children, ages six and four, 
I took two standard adult cots and cut 
the rivets which held the legs to the side 
rails at one end. An 18-inch piece was 
cut off each side rail, holes were drilled 
for replacing the leg attachments, and I 
had cots which had sufficient room for 
the children. The cots would fold as 
before, and each child had his own sleep- 
ing outfit, yet one set of covers did for 
both, with the cots placed side by side. 
This lightened the load considerably.— 
Ward Skeen, Tex. 
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Roosevelt Was Right 


(Continued from page 23) 


and the statistical tables herewith pre- 
sented will show that. 

Bob Clark gave you the game and graz- 
ing census on our Colorado National 
Forests in five-year cycles. In one of 
those cycles of five years there is a most 
significant set of figures both in live stock 
and game. I do not think Bob had any 
intention of hiding what happened in that 
critical post-war period when he chose to 
present five-year cycles instead of yearly | 
counts, but I believe it is imperative that | 
we should see complete tables. So I pre- | 
sent the tables of live stock and game on | 
Colorado National Forests, for 1914 to | 
1930 inclusive. 


Taste I—Estimate oF Bic GAME ON NATIONAL 
Forests oF CoLorapo 


YEAR MULE DEER ELK MT.SHEEP 


| 


1914 14,614 3,107 5,639 
1915 16,178 3,440 5,915 
1916 16,261 4,013 5,853 
1917 17,276 4,092 5,692 
1918 16,905 4,525 5,506 
1919 23,797 5,384 6,972 
1920 21,786 5,643 6,720 
1921 20,871 6,216 6. 4 
1922 19,211 5,809 5,5 

1923 20,914 5,837 5, S10 
1924 22,644 6,404 4,860 
1925 22,868 7,358 4,318 
1926 26,105 8,295 3,888 
1927 27,740 8,519 3,835 
1928 30,928 8,976 3,721 
1929 33,265 10,286 3,374 
1930 36,315 10,472 3,450 


Taste II—Trenp or Use or Nationa Forests 
oF CoLtorapo sy Domestic StTock 


YEAR CATTLE SHEEP 
Permitted Permitted 
1910 236,596 694,847 
1911 229,125 663,502 
1912 250,960 777,836 
1913 259,342 627,715 
1914 286,532 640,893 
1915 301,208 629,940 
1916 317,801 902,146 
1917 338,265 917,120 
1918 400,883 1,105,071 
1919 380,460 1,044,208 
1920 372,582 1,018,499 
1921 344,303 909.767 
1922 356,292 903,328 
1923 341,192 902,033 
1924 308,296 924,850 
1925 294,857 956,606 
1926 287 ,266 1,101,407 
1927 290,895 1,015,180 
1928 286,654 1,084,418 
1929 289,911 1,105,207 
1930 284,614 1,081,604 


Look at live stock figures for 1918. This 
was the peak year. War demands had 
overloaded the ranges with stock. Turn 
to mule deer in Colorado for the five years 
following this “high” in stock grazed; the 
five years when deer were decreasing as a 
direct result of the damage done to the 
range by increasing domestic stock grazed. 


USE mule deer in this analysis because 

it makes a better barometer; and be- 
cause the elk population and the bighorn | 
population is so pitifully small that— 
shucks, it probably gets under your hide 
too, to consider those figures! There is but 
one conclusion to draw from these tables 
when they are posted side by side. Grazing 
in our national forests was so near the 
limit of the forage obtainable that an in- 
crease, for war emergencies, started to 
starve out the deer. Mere categorical de- 
nial or talk of “game increasing,” cannot 
refute the fact that the increase in stock 
started an alarming decrease in mule deer. 

Now note post-war figures. There has 
been a _ reduction in - permitted stock 
from the highest live stock peak. But 
that reduction was forced on both Forest 
Service and stock interests because the in- 
crease in stock was damaging the range to 
a point where stock came off lean and out | 
of condition. The post-war figures are 
above the level of pre-war figures. Stock 
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BEAN 1931 
HUNTING SHOE 
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Light as a moccasin, 
with protection of a 
heavy hunting boot. 


Leather top, rubber 
vamp and crepe sole. 
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Non-slip sole, 200 
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Brewns Beach Jacket 


No frills — but warm! 


You'll think so when you see its rugged 
knit-in wool fleece lined construction. 
You'll know so when it keeps you snug 
and comfortable on the coldest days. Ex- 
plorers, teamsters, farmers and woods- 
men have worn Brown's Beach Jackets 
for years. Used by Admiral byrd's 
entire Antarctic Expedition. See how in- 
expensive they are! Hard to tear, can’t 
ravel, won't “bind”’ the arms. Styles in 
vests and coats. If your dealer cannot 
supply you, write us for full information. 
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| on the forest is just too close to the limit 


of available forage to permit game to in- 
crease reasonably. 

In his statements that stockmen “as a 
group are bitterly opposed to overstocking 
the national forest ranges” Bob Clark 
proves, pretty well, just where that opposi- 
tion to overstocking starts. It begins when 
the stockman’s own property suffers. Read 
that paragraph of Bob’s article carefully. 
It is a good statement of why and how 
and to what extent the stock interests are 
concerned in the national forest range. 

Let us turn again to these complete 
tables for Colorado. There is a greater 
population of mule deer and protected elk 
in 1930 than in 1914. Forest officials point 
to this increase over this long period as 
proof that all is well with Western game. 
On this showing Bob Clark stated 

. game is more plentiful now than 
it has been for many years.” Isn't that 
fine and encouraging ? 

But wait. Let’s not get blinded to the 
real issue. A bare increase is not the 
whole story. 

Here is the real question. In this quar- 
ter of a century in which the Forest Serv- 


| ice has been trying to coordinate grazing 


| and wild life on our public ranges, 


has 
there been a reasonable increase; or are 
the big-game animals just barely edging 
ahead in the face of terrific inhibiting 
factors? 

First, what is a satisfactory increase? 


OME outdoor people say a herd of elk, 

deer or mountain sheep can be expected 
to double in three years. Bob points out 
that they have a 60 per cent calf crop and 
a 100 per cent lamb crop each year on 
the Rio Grande. Under favorable con- 
ditions game might have a 33% per cent 


“crop.” What would have happened if 
this is true? 
At this rate of increase THERE 


WOULD HAVE BEEN 625,000 MULE 
DEER ON COLORADO NATIONAL 
FOREST GAME RANGES IN 1930. By 
forest estimates there were only 36,315 
deer in the national forests in 1930. 
Let us use an annual increase of 15 per 
cent per year over each previous year as 
a more conservative rate. This seems 
especially conservative when you consider 
that the buck law inevitably means a pre- 
dominance of does in a breeding herd, and 
does often bear twins. One buck can serve 
a number of does so with a reasonable 
ratio of bucks to does all does will bear 
fawns. Even with a 50 per cent mortality 
of fawns and a four-day open season on 
bucks, it would seem that 25 per cent would 
be nearer to what might be expected as 
annual increase. But nevertheless take this 
figure of 15 per cent and see what it gives. 
In 1924 Colorado would have had 68,975 


| mule deer on the forest ranges instead of 


22,644. In 1930 at this rate Colorado deer 
herds in the forests would have numbered 
157,456 instead of 36,315 and the annual 
crop would have been in excess of 20,000 
head. 

What about it? Has anyone ever held 
up this picture before? Or, do you ac- 
cept Clark’s heart- -warming “more plenti- 
ful” statement and let it go at that? 


One head more of big game in ten 

years is an “increase.” One more’ head 
” 

would make game “more plentiful.” I say 


that word “plentiful” is particularly ill 
advised. 

Right here there is another point in Bob 
Clark’s discussion of game in Colorado to 
be driven home. It is a direct indication 
of why the increase does not nearly ap- 


proximate what it should. Bob states that 


30 per cent of the Colorado National 
Forests are inaccessible to domestic stock 
and goes on to declare that that margin 
of 30 per cent should be accepted by game 





and 


and the outdoorsmen with prayer 


thanksgiving. 


HAT has the game left after 70 per 

cent of our mountains are grazed 
by privately-owned stock? Cliffs, little un- 
grazed pockets hanging on mountain sides, 
no one pocket large enough to support a 
herd, thick forests, barren timberline, rock 
slides—places where a_ sure-footed cow 
brute or spike-footed sheep cannot pene- 
trate. That is what is left after the 70 
per cent is grazed by private interests. 
Just residue range. 

And do not be misled by Bob’s refer- 
ence to the 2,666,484 acres within Colo- 
rado National Forests that are designated 
as state “game refuges.” Those areas, 
with perhaps some notable and welcome 
exceptions, are grazed by privately-owned 
domestic stock under Forest Service per- 
mits. Get it? A refuge which offers no 
adequate forage if deer or elk should con- 
gregate there in numbers. A refuge from 
guns but an invitation to an empty belly. 
The state that owns the game cannot ex- 
= grazing from these “refuges.” The 
U. Forest Service controls the grazing 
on + Sin This applies not only to Colo- 
rado but to all other so-called “refuges” 
in all Western forests where those areas 
are in reality grazed to their reasonable 
limit by privately-owned domestic cattle. 

You have here the pertinent facts of the 
U. S. Forest Service “defense” of game 
vs. grazing in Colorado National Forests. 





IN THE NEXT ISSUE 
Goosin’ Down Currituck 


Way 


By Rupert E. West 
Good goose-shooting with Spot, a dog to 
de light the heart of any hunter 





Game is making mighty slow recovery on 
our forest ranges and for good and suf- 
ficient reasons. 

Now we come to the Rio Grande Na- 
tional Forest, Bob’s own bailiwick. 

With regard to the close-cropped range 
I observed in June, 1930, I have a photo- 
graph to prove the condition. I have a 
witness, also, to substantiate the absence 
of game sign on the trails we hiked. And 
as to what cows eat on the Rio Grande 
ranges after the middle of June—well, Bob 
will admit that grass grows a little from 
day to day even though it is cropped as 
it grows. Strange we never thought of 
that; that grass grows as summer ad- 
vances! Natural phenomenon that. Must 
make a note of it. 


Bo the star picture that Bob presents 


is this. In 1914 forest men estimated 
825 deer on this 1,135,764-acre forest. In 
1930 there were 1,355. Sixteen years! A 
total increase of 530 head. 
“A healthy increase,” cries Bob. He 
points with pride! 
Bob, goshangit, old-timer, I hang my 


head for you. Can you, without wincing 
in your own soul, good outdoorsman that 
you are, hold up those figures to sports- 
men of this state, and this nation, and 
say that that is all we should expect 
from Forest Service stewardship? Do 
you, when you set out to “refute Carhart’s 
claim” by using the Rio Grande as an 
example, find only such figures to hurl at 
me? Bueno, amigo! Your own powder 
blows you up. For no sane man would 
believe ‘that a net gain of 530 head of mule 
deer is a reasonable or satisfactory in- 
crease over a sixteen-year period in a 
1,135,764-acre forest that at the same time 
has supported, as you point out, an aver- 








age of 20,000 head of cattle and 212,000 
head of sheep over the same period. 

Bob, you boast of an annual 60 per cent 
calf crop and a 100 per cent lamb crop for 
your forest. What is wrong with the 
“fawn crop’? Had you stopped to con- 
sider that it is less than 4 per cent per 
annum of that breeding stock you had in 
1914? One hundred per cent lambs, 60 
per cent calves, 4 per cent fawns! 

A little figuring will show that every 
67; acres of the Rio Grande National 
Forest has a cow or sheep on it without 
counting lambs or calves, Further figur- 
ing will show that the concentration of big 
game, all types, is one to every 497 acres. 
Or that there is something around eighty 
times as many head of privately-owned 
domestic live stock on this range as there 
is game. No wonder I saw live stock 
there but no game. 


HE basic herds of big game in Colo- 
rado and any other Western state prob- 

ably will not “go to pot before remedial 
action can be made effective.” But if a 
showing of a net increase of 530 head of 
mule deer in sixteen years is all the Rio 
Grande National Forest can show for its 
“scientific principles of management,” and 
the entire state can show only a fraction of 
the game population that we might reason- 
ably expect on our publicly-owned ranges, 
isn’t it time to get right down to the nub 
of this problem and call a spade a spade? 

Do you, Bob, think that “the sharp- 
shooters in the Izaak Walton League and 
other reputable sportsmen’s organizations” 
will believe that this Carhart is all wrong 
when your own figures, the best you could 
get together within four months and with 
all the files of the U. S. Forest Service 
available, show conditions such as you have 
presented? Don’t you think they'll see the 
real situation from figures you present 
even though you declare that “game is 
more plentiful,” and that there has been 
“a satisfactory increase’? That increase 
you show may be satisfactory to the man 
with stock on the forests but I doubt if 
it is satisfactory to the people of the 
United States of America. 

Domestic live stock, privately owned, 
grazing on publicly-owned ranges, under 
official, Forest Service permit, in numbers 
now permitted, is thwarting, to some ex- 
tent, true conservation within our great 
Western National Forests. The big game 
is but one resource which this complete 
utilization of forage within the public for- 
ests by private interests affects adversely. 

The live stock interests, through organi- 
zation and concerted effort, have forced the 
fullest utilization possible of forage in our 
forest ranges compatible with the welfare 
of their own stock. I do not campaign to 
drive the stock off the forest, until the last 
muley cow is run into the sage flats. Nor 
to run the sheep down out of the hills until 
the last baa of the woolies comes from out- 
side the forest boundaries. But I do sub- 
mit that there is ample evidence that graz- 
ing to the extent now practiced, to some 
extent in cattle grazing, but more espe- 
cially in the grazing of sheep, is doing dam- 
age to our natural resources in the national 
forests far in excess of all values returned, 
directly and indirectly, from such grazing. 


HERE is reason for every conserva- 

tionist to give backing to the U. S. 
Forest Service in a thoroughgoing study 
and readjustment of policy regarding the 
grazing of our publicly-owned forests by 
privately-owned stock interests. It is no 
time for the Forest Service to “defend” 
itself. Nor for its members to try to 
ridicule anyone who has the courage to 
tear aside the curtains of bureaucratic 
Pollyannaisms that have veiled the facts. 
The forests and every publicly-owned re- 
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Good game country but it is not. It is 
cow range 


source within them belongs to the people 
of the United States. The people, the own- 
ers, can require that they be handled to 
protect and conserve all their property. 

In conclusion Bob Clark hurls at me a 
quotation from Theodore Roosevelt. In 
the passage that Bob quotes, Roosevelt is 
not writing of the Rocky Mountains. That 
is evident when he refers to the “culti- 
vator.” Roosevelt knew the Rockies well 
enough not to talk about “cultivating” the 
Western mountains! sob fails to state 
where he got that quotation from Roose- 
velt’s writings; whether Roosevelt referred 
to Africa, the Amazon or the Mississippi 
valley. 

So I too may quote from Roosevelt, 
the revered. 

In the 1907 edition of “The Wilderness 
Hunter” (The Current Literature Publish- 
ing Company) in discussing the fact that 
hunting was disappearing from the plains 
country, and pointing out that hunting 
might, in after years, be found only in 
privately-owned preserves unless public re- 
serves were established, Roosevelt writes, 
“Shooting in a private game preserve is 
but a dismal parody; the manliest and 
healthiest features of the sport are lost 
with the change of conditions. We need, 


Oy 








A properly-grazed cattle range; plenty of 
forage to allow reasonable margins if not 
too heavily stocked 
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in the interest of the community at large, 
a rigid system of game laws rigidly en- 
forced, and it is not only admissable, but 
one may say almost necessary, to establish, 
under the control of the State, great na- 
tional forest reserves, which shall also be 
breeding grounds and nurseries for wild 
game; .....” (The italics are ours.) 
This passage was originally written about 
the time Roosevelt was ranching in the 
Dakotas some fifteen or twenty years be- 
fore it was printed in this edition. 
Roosevelt was a rancher. He was a 
hunter. He was fully conversant with all 
phases of the problem. Later when he was 
president he carried out this very thing 
that he had voiced years before. He saw 
what was coming in the West. Great 
national forests were needed to perpetuate 
wild life and give the public great wilder- 
ness hunting grounds, and Roosevelt, with 
Pinchot’s aid, drove through the National 
Forest system of the United States. 


GAIN I quote from Roosevelt. This is 
4% from his message to Congress dated 
Dec. 3, 1901. Although Roosevelt made 
the statement in the first quotation years 
before, he espoused, more than ever, the 
idea that one of the uses of the national 
forests was to be great publicly-owned 
hunting grounds as well as areas protecting 
watersheds and producing wood. 

“Certain of the forest reserves should 
be made preserves for the wild forest crea- 
tures ... Many of them need special pro- 
tection because of the great injury done by 
live stock, above all by sheep. . .. Some 
of these areas have been so denuded of 
surface vegetation by over grazing that the 
ground breeding birds, including grouse 
and quail, and many mammals, including 
deer, have been exterminated or driven 
away... 

“The forest reserve should be set apart 
forever for the use and benefit of our 
people as a whole and not sacrificed to 
the shortsighted greed of a few.” 

One glance at the figures giving the 
number of live stock on our forests, and 
then again at the game population, will 
show just how far away from the ideas 
and ideals of the man who made our 
forests possible we have trailed. 

Bob Clark eulogizes the sheep herder ; 
almost makes you believe he is a conserver 
of game, that sheep benefit the range, that 
wild life would disappear if sheep were 
removed from the range. Oh, hum! Times 
have changed. This is what Roosevelt, 
writing in his “Hunting Tales of a Ranch- 
man,” page 201, 1907 edition, says, “Cattle- 
men hate sheep, because they eat the grass 
so close to the ground that cattle cannot 
live on the same ground. The _ sheep- 
herders are a morose, melancholy set of 
men, generally afoot, and with no compan- 
ionship except that ‘of the blatting idiots 
they are hired to guard. No man can as- 
sociate with sheep and retain his self re- 
spect.” 

The leopard cannot change his spots, 
nor sheep their odor. 

If we must finally prove our points by 
quoting famous sayings of famous men, 
these quotations should be the finish. But 
they will not. It is best that they shouldn’t. 
For every time anyone uncovers facts— 
forest official, sheepman’s secretary, con- 
servationist, or, “Eastern story-writer” as 
one forest official who has been with the 
service for years slyly calls “yours truly,” 
in an effort to discredit Forest Service facts 
I have quoted—every time any of us dig, 
facts come to the surface. On facts we 
must judge this issue. 

That is why the “official defense” Bob 
Clark presents should be powerful pig- 
ments in painting the true picture of “Wild 
Life and Domestic Stock.” Facts he pre- 
sents tell a story. You can read it. 
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Bears on the Cariboo Range 


(Continued from page 11) 


Within half an hour Lloyd spied a black 
bear, but we didn’t get a shot as he was 
too far away and it was too late to go 
after him. On the morning of Septem- 
ber 5 we found several inches of snow 
on the ground. That afternoon we got 
a good chance at a good-sized black bear, 
which was feeding in the huckleberries 
on the far side of a canyon. I shot sev- 
eral times at this bear, dropping him 
once, and evidently hitting him two more 
times. However, he continued to run and 
finally we saw him enter a clump of al- 
ders about % mile away. It was too late 
to follow so we went back to camp. Next 
day was very cold and windy with sleet 
falling. We went after our bear and 
Lloyd trailed him several hundred yards 
through heavy grass and alders, all show- 
ing signs of many bears. It seemed to 
be an impossible task, but finally we 
came upon him in a heavy alder thicket 
where we could only see 10 or 15 feet. 
He was a very sick bear and just able to 
rise and growl. I had to shoot him twice 
before he would give up the fight. We 
skinned him, took a lot of his fat and 
returned to camp. His skin was in good 
condition and made a nice trophy. 

This country, although very high with 
practically no level ground anywhere— 
all hills and canyons—was very wet and 
marshy in many places. It was neces- 
sary to have boots thoroughly waterproof 
at all times. We used bear grease for 
waterproofing, making the leather soft 
as a glove and impervious to water. It 
was also highly important to have calks 
in boots, as the perpetually wet sole 
would slip on the numerous logs we had 
to walk upon. 


E following day, September 6, we 
looked around the country for half a 
day, came back to camp at noon and had 
lunch, after which we went over to a 
canyon about % mile away. Here we 
sat down and looked over the country, 
Lloyd looking for bear, while I was busy 
with huckleberries. It wasn't long before 
Lloyd said, “I see a bear.” He was 600 
or 800 yards away, across a fairly-deep 
canyon. Putting the glasses on him I 
made him out to be a real big black 
bear. We worked our way to the bottom 
of the canyon and up the other side, test- 
ing the wind every few minutes. The 
wind shifted three or four times before 
we could get in shooting distance, and 
bruin evidently got our wind and started 
traveling. After assuring ourselves that 
he was gone we stopped and looked back 
to the side of the canyon where we had 
been. 
Lloyd said, “I see a bear.” (This was 
a regular habit with Lloyd.) This was 
another black, not quite so large as the 
one that we had been after, but a very 
fair-sized bear anyway, and he was about 
300 yards up the canyon from where we 
had been sitting. We feared trying to 
get too close to this fellow on account 
of the vagaries of the wind, so we worked 
up to a point across the canyon from 
him. Here I sat down beside an old 
stump of a tree, screwed the disk lightly 
into the Lyman sight, and got ready to 
shoot. Lloyd held the glasses on Mr. 
Bear. I judged the distance to be about 
350 to 400 yards. When he presented a 
broadside to me I took careful aim and 
fired. The bear jumped and started run- 
ning downhill towards the bottom of the 
canyon, which brought him diagonally 
towards me and to my left. I took out 
the small disk and started to shoot again. 
Lloyd said I missed him the first shot. 
I fired again and Lloyd said it was high. 
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The bear stopped a moment and I fired 
again at which he jumped into action 
once more. Lloyd said I had hit him this 
time. I kept shooting as the bear ran 
through the brush, until at one shot he 
dropped and did not rise again. I found 
that I had fired nine times. When we 
reached the bear we found that he had 
been hit four times, the first shot square 
through the body, this being the only 
time his right side was turned toward 
me, once in the left hip, once in the left 
shoulder, and the last shot, at about 275 
yards, severing his spine at the junction 
of neck and body. This skin was in beau- 
tiful condition. 

My rifle was a Winchester Model 54, 
.30-'06, the first few shots being 180-grain 
bullets, then reloading with 220-grain. 
These two black bears seemed almost im- 
possible to stop, the first one having tak- 
en five bullets to finish him, this one 
four. 

We skinned the bear and got back to 
camp about dark. Having two bearskins 
to pack, besides our sleeping bags, rifles, 
etc., we decided to return next day to 
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Windfall Camp, take care of the skins, 
and see how Dad was faring. So on 
September 7 we hiked back to this camp, 
took a swim and had a good rest. 


EPTEMBER 8 we set out for Moose 

Valley, traveling through a drizzling 
rain. On the way Lloyd spied two moose, 
which we watched a few minutes. This 
man seemed to have a wonderful sense 
of sight, and could see more game than 
anyone I ever saw. He is undoubtedly 
as good a guide as can be found in Brit- 
ish Columbia, even better than his broth- 
er, Glen. 

About 3 o'clock we reached Dad’s 
camp, and found him and the two boys 
seated inside the tent, out of the rain, 
with a fire going in front. He had bagged 
a beautiful silver-tip grizzly, and had 
shot at three or four more, missing all 
of them. An amusing thing had happened 
one day. Glen had pointed out a bull 
moose, and he took careful aim and fired. 
Nothing happened. He fired again and 
still nothing happened. He said, “That's 
no moose.” 

Glen said, “Yes, it is.” 

So Dad took the glasses and looked. 
Yes, there stood the moose, about 200 
yards away, looking at him. So he started 
to shoot again, but the moose suddenly 
took action and disappeared in the brush. 
Naturally Dad said, “Oh, that wasn’t a 
wary, good head anyway, I didn’t want 

im 

One day he and Glen sat on the ‘side 
of a little hill near where the moose 
carcass lay, waiting for bear which had 
been feeding on the carcass. Suddenly 
Glen whispered, “Look around to your 
left.” There, about 40 feet away, a little 
uphill and to his left, stood a big grizzly 
reared up on his hind feet. He seemed 


to be suspicious, although he had not 
seen them, and was looking a bit~the 
other way. Dad raised his rifle and took 
aim for a long time, but did not fire. 
The bear came down on all fours and 
ambled off down the hill, but still Dad 


didn't fire. Glen jumped up and ran up 
to where he could see the bear, and called 
for Dad to come on, but he just sat there. 
When we asked why he didn’t shoot, he 
said he couldn’t see the sights well out 
of the corner of his glasses, and that he 
couldn’t turn around good, as his feet 
were under a log. And anyway, if he 
had shot the bear, and not killed him 
instantly he would’have rolled right down 
on him, and that would have been too 
bad. We asked why he didn’t get up 
and go with Glen to get a shot after the 
bear started off. He said he thought 
Glen said “Stay here.” Anyway, he 
didn’t want that bear. 


CEN said to me he thought there would 
be grizzlies around the moose carcass 
now, so he and I started out. Near the 
carcass he climbed on a log to take a 
look, jumped down and started running 
for an open spot, motioning me to come 
along, which I did. We reached it in 
time to see three dark shapes run into 
the brush. Glen yelled, “Grizzlies, shoot!” 
I picked out one and shot. The bear 
fell and started a tremendous thrashing 
about in the brush. Glen yelled, “Shoot 
him again,” which I did. I found later 
that this shot merely passed through his 
front leg. Fortunately it was not neces- 
Sary anyway, as the first shot was fatal. 
About 30 or 40 yards away another bear 
rose on his hind legs, evidently a young 
one. I fired and he dropped behind a 
log. Then the third one showed up far- 
ther off. Glen yelled, “Shoot, shoot!” I 
refused, saying, “I have two down now, 
and that's my limit.” 

“Oh, no, you only have one.” He had 
not seen me shoot the second iP thought 
I had only one. I had to take him over 
and show the two bears to convince him. 
We found the first to be a large old she 
grizzly, the other to be a good-sized male 
cub. The third, another cub, kept hang- 
ing around in the woods, bawling, while 
we skinned out the two carcasses, and 
imitated the cub’s bawls. Dad and Lloyd 
heard the shots and then the cub bawl- 
ing, and with our imitations, Dad got 
very much excited, thinking someone was 
hurt. He thought he recognized my voice 
and thought I had been terribly mangled 
by a bear. They rushed to where we 
were and arrived about the time we fin- 
ished taking off the skins. It took some 
time for Dad to recover from his fright. 
Before leaving on the trip I had been re- 
quested by an official of a Los Angéles 
museum, to bring back, if possible, a 
mother and cub grizzly, which they would 
like to have for the museum. I thought 
I had what they wanted. When I re- 
turned, my friend was no longer con- 
nected with the museum; they were in 
an upset condition, and could not use 
the skins as had been expected. 

Here we were, after six days in the 
hunting country. I had a fine moose 
head, two splendid black bear, and two 
grizzly. I was allowed one more black 
bear, a caribou, a mountain goat. Dad 
had two bear, had shot at others and at 
a moose. He was not hunting strenuous- 
ly and not anxious to get a lot of tro- 
phies anyway. However, we tried out his 
rifle, a Remington .30-'06 bolt action, and 
found it shot 8 or 10 inches high at about 
75 to 100 yards. He had intended to 
use the regular factory sights, and at the 
last minute changed his mind and had a 
Lyman 48 installed the day we left home. 
The gun was supposed to be sighted in 
by the gunsmith. Dad had not fired it, 
and the day on the lake only fired once, 
making a dead center shot. After dis- 
covering the trouble he adjusted his sight 
and had better luck thereafter. 

(To be concluded) 
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Boat Building and Boat Plans 


MAJORITY of the inquiries received 

by the Boating Department have to 
do with plans for boats or some points on 
the actual construction. 

There are, of course, many types of boats 
just as there are many sizes of hills. Al- 
most anybody can climb a small hill where 
the going is good. Only those who are 
strong, have the proper equipment, and are 
skilled in the art should attempt to scale 
a difficult mountain. So it is with boat 
building. There are simple little “tubs” 
that nearly anybody can tackle with ex- 
pectation of success. Such little boats will 
float. They will carry a load. But they 
will not be easy to row, or beautiful, or 
comfortable, or, perhaps, safe on rough big 
water. 

The Boating Department does not sup- 
ply boat-building plans. In the first place, 
plans of truly successful boats are not easy 
to get. It takes the builder a long time 
(unless he happens to be lucky, which is 
not often the case) to design, change, de- 
velop, and perfect any one model of boat. 
When he has it worked out to perfection— 
to be just the kind of boat he set out to 
design—then he must invest more time and 
money in forms, patterns, and equipment 
to build the boat in quantity. When he has 
gone to all this trouble to make a good 
boat it is only natural that he should be 
reluctant about putting the detail plans into 
the hands of every novice who asks for 
them. If he did so, some day he might 
overhear a conversation somewhat along 
this line: 

“That Sea Bass model of Blank’s isn’t 
any good. Why, I got the plans from him 
and built one, so I ought to know. It is 
too heavy and it won’t plane like he said 
it would and even 
when it does plane 
it pounds some- 
thing awful.” 

What had hap- 
pened? Simply 
that somebody had 
bought plans for a 
good boat, had 
been unable to 
procure the right 
materials, did not 
have the necessary 
skill or equipment 
to fabricate it 
properly, and his 
attempt had been a 
failure. Still, the 
boat he built was 
known as Blank’s 
Sea Bass model 
and condemned as 
no good. 

This matter of 
procuring the 
right materials is 
mighty important. 
I once knew of a * 
boat that was put n 4 
into production, : 2 ae x 
presumably by men 
that knew their 


a4 
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business, and was a complete failure be- 
cause the lumber that was used in the 
construction had not been conditioned prop- 
erly. From one source I heard that it was 
kiln-dried so that there was practically no 
moisture content. When the boat was put 
in the water the planks absorbed moisture 
and swelled and buckled. From another 
source I heard that some of the lumber was 
too moist and that the upper sides and 
decks shrank when exposed to the sun, and 
the seams opened up. Now, the good 
boat builder knows how to condition his 
material. And he knows, also, how to 
select it in the first place—just what grades 
to order and to insist upon, and where they 
may be procured. The novice, attempting 
to build a boat in his back yard or base- 
ment, goes to the local furniture factory 
or the town lumberyard and expects to get 
material that will make a good, lasting 
boat. Of course it can be done but it is 
not often done. 

If the boat to be built is just a simple 
plank-boat of pine or cypress for smooth, 
small waters, or rental agencies, or to fish 
with close to shore, then lumberyard mate- 
rial is quite all right and white lead and 
putty will be good enough for caulking the 
seams. 

3ut when the amateur starts to build a 
boat, he usually is bent on copying some 
particularly: beautiful or fast craft that he 
has seen. He has something a little better 
than the ordinary in mind. He wants to 
build something a bit better than the other 
fellow has—a very worthy ambition be- 
cause, in most cases, he does not have the 
money to buy it ready-made. There are a 
few would-be boat builders who go at it 
just for the fun of the thing, because they 
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After your decoys are out be sure to hide the boat as well as possible. 


board Motors Corp. 


want to fill in the spare time, because they 
love to work with tools, or for some such 
reason. In either case, the amateur is gen- 
erally treading on soft ground when he 
makes the attempt to build a high-grade 
boat. He usually does not know the diffi- 
culty of the job he is about to tackle. 

It is my recommendation to the man or 
boy who wants to build a boat—who in- 
sists upon building it himself—that he be 
content with a simple design which will re- 
quire no special material and no excep- 
tional investment in tools or equipment. If 
the first simple boat turns out well, then a 
more complicated design can be attempted 
the next time. And so on up—progressively 
—he can at last reach the point where 
something more pretentious can be done. 


O*: IF boat construction is to be engaged 
in as but a means to an end, to get a 
boat to use in some particular way such 
as hunting or fishing, rather than as a 
pleasant and profitable pastime in itself, 
then it would be well to consider what may 
be obtained in the way of a knock-down 
boat. There are a number of concerns mak- 
ing a specialty of supplying ready-cut ma- 
terial and all supplies for building boats. 
The material is thus well-selected and suit- 
able; the planks, forms, and all pieces have 
been cut to pattern; complete instructions 
tell exactly how to go about assembling 
the material and how to finish it. In this 
form, the amateur who does not have a 
great deal to spend can get a good boat, of 
almost any type or size, except that some 
types are too difficult for the amateur and 
are not offered, and he can have practi- 
cally all the fun of building it. In other 
words, the hard work has been done, that 
is, not the hard 
manual labor, nec- 
essarily, but the 
more difficult parts 
of the job where 
the unskilled man 
is likely to go 
wrong. 

Boiled down to 
a sentence or two 
it all comes to 
this: Don’t at- 
tempt to build a 
boat of any design 
except the very 
simplest unless you 
have built boats 
before and know 
how. Don’t get 
the idea that a 
lightweight, flat- 
bottom, stepped 
hydroplane is a 
simple boat and 
easy to build be- 
cause it is one of 
the most difficult. 
If yu MUST 
build a boat, then 
7. 6. be content with a 
plank-boat with 
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Practical Hunting Sights for the .22 
By C. S. Landis 
when he bought that $25 .22. 


BIG FAT woodchuck is sitting at the 

mouth of his den. He is a grizzled 

old fellow and the morning sun 
shines on his rough coat in a manner that 
makes it look almost like gold. Suddenly 
he stands up and whistles, and as he stands 
there against the freshly thrown-up earth 
of his burrow he is a study in browns, one 
contrasting a bit with the other. 

The last time we saw that woodchuck the 
light was a bit different and he looked like 
silver. We thought he was gray, almost 
as a gray squirrel, and he looked only two- 
thirds as large. So does the light change 
the appearance of the object that is hunted. 

This morning, if viewed from the other 
side, and sharply outlined against the 
Eastern sky, this chuck would look almost 
black and might easily pass for a “black” 
chuck to the uninitiated. A hog is brown, 
gray or black in appearance, depending 
upon whether his coat is wet or dry, 
whether the sun shines on him, and whether 
we are looking with the rays of the sun 
or against them. And then, of course, 
there are variations, actual, in the color of 
woodchucks. 

Sometimes we could aim at the ground 
hog best with a gold-bead front sight, 
sometimes best with an ivory bead, espe- 
cially when he looks very dark in color, 
but not often could we aim at him well 
with the black, iron front sight that the 


manufacturers put on the average .22 re- 
peater. 
But we, being somewhat experienced, 


long since have gotten rid of the iron front 
sight on that fine little .22. It often seems 
odd that a firm that makes such a fine 
line of sporting rifles should send them out 
fitted with front sights really adapted only 
to target shooting. They could have fitted 
that rifle with a first-class gold or ivory- 
bead front sight at a net cost to them of 
less than 25 cents—with quantity produc- 
tion. Nevertheless, today, some manufac- 
turers wonder why they find it difficult to 
sell their good grade .22 rifles, not one of 
which is fitted with a practical, sporting 
front sight. One reason is the lack of 
good sights, the other is the absence of a 
stock that fits the shooter. The very best 
action and the finest workmanship on metal 
parts cannot make up for these mistakes. 


HE average man or boy who buys a 
.22 does not know always where to get 

a bead front sight to put on his rifle and 
he is not sure he knows how to put it on 
and sight in the rifle, and besides, putting 
on a new sight sounds like a lot of bother. 
Consequently, if the factory-equipped 
rifle is taken out a dozen or so times and 
he has missed a number of squirrels which 
were flattened against the dark bark of 
hickory and oak trees, which are especially 
black when wet with rain, and he has been 
unable to see partridges and woodchucks 
partly hidden by dead leaves and briars, 
and has missed them also, he has come to 


the regretful conclusion that his rifle won't 
shoot accurately and that he was gypped 


He knows 
of three rifles, each having a gold-bead 
front sight, that he can buy for less than $5. 

Next time, if he ever buys another .22, 
he is going to get a rifle like Bill Jones’ 
repeater because that rifle has a beautiful 
ivory-bead front sight and a Lyman tang 
peep and Bill says there is no better .22. 
As proof, he has killed two dozen squirrels 
and a half dozen woodchucks with it. He 
can see the front sight anywhere even in 
the woods against evergreens and also back 
in that dark hickory grove where the best 
squirrel shooting can always be found. 

So Mr. Brown takes out his golf clubs 
and says to himself, “Why bother about 





To illustrate why you don’t want your 


ivory front sight too large. It covers too 
much space on either large or small game 


shooting? I can get over the course in 
110 and maybe some time I can break 90. 
When I buy a golf club I don’t have to 
do a dozen things to it befdre it is ready 
to use. Besides, maybe I was never cut 
out for a rifle shooter.” 

Possibly this lack of perfection of detail 
is one thing that is a drawback to much 
greater general interest in rifle shooting. 
It is often true, unfortunately, that the 
sights are not fit for hunting and the trig- 
ger pull is just as likely as not to be 
terrible. 

But when you buy a baseball bat, a golf 
club or a tennis racket, you can take it 
right out and use it for hitting something 
even if you are no Ruth, Hagen or Tilden. 

Fortunately, in the shooting game 
there are 2,000,000 chaps who like to 
shoot so well that they seldom become 
discouraged excessively over a front sight 
that is out of place or a rear sight that is 
not much better. They know who are the 
good sight makers in this country and in 
case you are equally interested and need 
better sights, here is a list of firms each of 
which sells first-class rifle sights adapted 
to hunting or target shooting or both, and 
who can fit these sights on for you or se‘l 
you a rifle of any standard make fitted 


with the sights you prefer, if you would 
rather buy a rifle that way. Write to 
these manufacturers for catalogs and prices 
and be sure to tell them the make, model, 
barrel length, and if your rifle has a straight 
or pistol grip stock, if you order a tang 
peep sight. 

These concerns are: Lyman Gun Sight 
Corp., Middlefield, Conn.; Marble Arms & 
Manufacturing Co., Gladstone, Mich.: 
Western Gun Sight Co., 3315 Gilpin St., 
Denver, Colo.; D. W. King, Call Building, 
San Francisco, Cal.; Pacific Gun Sight 
Co., 682-24th Ave., San Francisco, Cal.; 
Belding & Mull (George Fryberger, Suc- 
cessor), Philipsburg, Pa., and others. 

For sighting in a rifle or for target 
shooting at a bull’s-eye target, the iron 
front sight, of course, is easier to see than 
any other style because black shows up 
most strongly against white target paper. 
It is also good, in fact fine, for shooting 
over snow, especially clean, new snow. 
Against a bright sky background it is sat- 
isfactory, or even on a very light gray 
background, but upon practically all other 
colors it is very difficult to see. 

A so-called “German Silver” front sight 
is even worse as a selection because it 
glimmers and glistens in the sun like the 
improperly-focused lights on an automo- 
bile and accurate aim cannot possibly be 
taken across such a sight under most con- 
ditions. This is especially true when the 
shooter is aiming towards, or in the gen- 
eral direction of, a very bright sun. That 
eliminates German silver bead sights, even 
though there are factories which put them 
on some of their rifles. 


RED bead is put out by some firms. 

For certain purposes some shooters 
have had good success with it. For in- 
stance, red shows up well against white, 
green, black and gray. That means that 
it should be satisfactory against snow, pine 
and spruce trees, trees of the hardwood 
varieties having dark or black bark, and 
against gray squirrels. But when viewed 
towards the body of a woodchuck, a red 
or fox squirrel, red fox, against a bank 
of red clay or shale, I am not sure that it 
would be altogether satisfactory—unless 
possibly a very pronounced red. 

Some sight makers have spoken very 
well of a sight made of pure silver. I 
have not tried this and am not prepared 
to make comment. Am not inclined to be 
favorably disposed towards this, possibly 
due to my dislike of German silver sights. 

That leaves the two universally-popular 
and satisfactory hunting front sights, the 
ivory bead and the gold bead, so-called, ac- 
tually a copper alloy—as made by most 
firms. 

The ivory bead ‘is unquestionably the 
better sight against greens, blacks, and 
browns. That takes in pine trees, most 
evergreens, black or dark, and practically 
all wet barks, logs, the leaves of maple, 
chestnut, oak and hickory, either in sum- 
mer or when they are coloring in the fall. 








On the other hand, the ivory bead is par- 
ticularly difficult to aim with against a 
bull’s-eye target, a snow background, es- 
pecially if the snow is old or dirty, against 
game having white or nearly-white hair, 
such as goats and polar bear—although 
of course this is not applicable to .22 
shooting—and when used against a clear- 
sky background which is white or light in 
color. 

As ivory bead discolors with gun oil and 
age, keep it as free of oil as you can. And 
get a bead, rather than a block or an ivory 
bar. 

Several gun-sight manufacturers have« 
put out porcelain-white beads which they 
say are tough and do not break, are 
whiter than ivory, and have the feature 
that they do not discolor with oil. This 
latter is a real advantage and it is entirely 
possible that the porcelain-white bead will 
be found to be one of the two finest, front- 
sight materials for hunting. 


| eee small-game shooting, however, be 
careful not to buy too large a white 
bead. A large bead or “Jack” sight is 
fine for shooting running game in brush, 
such as deer in a chopping, but it covers 
too much surface for small game. Buy the 
smallest-size bead furnished, especially for 
use on a 20-inch barrel, and never buy 
larger than the medium size as you will 
entirely cover the body of the game, even 
at moderate range, and at long range your 
front sight will cover twice or three times 
the size or area, even, of a woodchuck. 








At least it will appear to do so and the | 
result will be disappointing when you shoot. | 


However, these large beads can be made 
to shoot accurately if in aiming you us¢ 
them with sufficient care. Just a week or 
so before this was written, I fired enough 
sighting shots to approximately center a 
new pair of sights on a .30 caliber Spring- 
field sporter, and then fired ten shots for 
a score, making 49x50 on the regular 
military, slow-fire target with 10-inch 
bull’s-eye, and the one shot that scored a 
4 was pulled. This shooting was from 
the standing position although the left arm, 
but not the barrel, was rested over the 
hood of an automobile. 

Sights used, a medium-sized Lyman, 
gold-bead front, Lyman 48 rear with the 
regular large-game opening—no aperture 
cup was used as is the usual custom in 
firing at a target. 

The front sight mentioned covered at 
least twice or two and one half times as 
much area at 200 yards as the bull’s-eye, 
yet it was comparatively easy to aim by 
coming up from below and firing after the 
sight completely covered the bull’s-eye. 
This is how you aim at a woodchuck or a 
gopher at long range when you have a 
large front sight and you know it is going 
to more than cover the game. But, you 
will want to hold that rifle muzzle very 
steady while doing this. 

The gold bead is the all-around sport- 
ing front sight. Target and game shoot- 
ing both have had something to do with 
this. Personally I have always been very 


partial to the Sheard gold bead even though | 


some have figured that the light could 
strike on that bead in a number of dif- 
ferent ways. 

I have fired many thousands of shots 
with Sheard gold beads and also with 
other gold beads, and have used them for 
about thirty years for hunting small game, 
and for me no bead could have been much 
more satisfactory. 


HE one thing I always liked about a 
Sheard bead was this, you could always 
see it, no matter towards what it was 
aimed. If you were afraid that the bead 
was not going to show at all, there ‘t 
would be, either 


a peculiar purple black | 
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SAVAG 


Hi-Power 
Rifles 


Model 99 
Solid Frame $41.00 
Takedown $46.00 


For more than thirty years the 
high power rifle selection of the 
most experienced big game hunt- 
ers, explorers and trappers has 
been—The Savage. 

Superiority of design, the best 
materials obtainable, and the 
painstaking care of the Savage ex- 
pert gunsmiths, give to the Savage 
Models 99 and 4o the extreme 
accuracy and the absolute reli- 
ability which the modern sports- 
man demands. 


SAVAGE ARMS 


Dept. 143 


[ SAVAGE ARMS CORPORATION, Dept. 143,, 
Gentlemen: Please send me the big complete, Free Savage Catalog. 


Name........... 


Address... 





“SIX YEARS WITH THE TEXAS RANGERS’— 
Address OUTDOOR LIFE BOOK SHOP, Mount 


3832 pages; illustrated; $4.00 delivered. 


Morris, Ill. 


Owners and Operators of 
J. STEVENS ARMS COMPANY, Chicopee Falls, Mass. 
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The 
Choice 
of Experts 


Model 40 
Solid Frame $35.00 


Whether you choose the light- 
ning-quick lever action Model 99 
or the fast-handling bolt action 
Model 40, you'll have a rifle that 
will reward your hunting skill to 
the highest degree. 

Adapted to all popular big 
game cartridges: 

Model 99: Calibers 


.22 Savage Hi-Power, .30/30, .303 Savage, 
.250/3000 and .300 Savage. 


Model 40: Calibers 
.30/30, .250/3000, .300 Savage, and .30-'06 
Springfield. 


CORPORATION 
Utiea, N.Y. 


Utica, N. Y. 


State weer GW 


World’s s best | history of “those | famous scouts. 











“When I went round the world with Lefevers 
last year I sold Mr. Van der Linden, a Java 


~\ 46 Lefever guns. 


just cabled for 137 


Sp on, world’s markets.’ 


Ce, Lefever’s Expert Sales Manager. 


%, 


bos what Lefever quality and price does in the 





Mr. Van der Linden 
more Lefevers. That’s 


“Who ever 
saw a broken 
Lefever? 


So said Ted Wolf, 


* Lefever Arms Co., Ithaca, N.Y. 
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A CLEAN GUN 


gets the 


GAME 


You can always depend on a gun 
kept clean with 3-in-One. For this 
oil does its job thoroughly—guarding 
barrels against rust and pitting; 
limbering all working parts to make 
them instantly active. 


Three-in-One is especially blended 
from animal, mineral and vegetable 
oils to do three different things at 
one time. As it lubricates it also 
cleans and prevents rust. No plain 


mineral oil can ever provide such | 


complete protection for firearms. 


| ful how you do this. 








Thousands of hunters who know this | 


use 3-in-One year after year. 


Handy cans and bottles, at sport- 
ing goods, hardware, drug, grocery 
and general stores. Sample sent free. 





THREE-IN-ONE OJL CO., DEPARTMENT A-113 
170 VARICK ST., NEW YORK 
260 Second Avenue, Ville St. Pierre, Montreal 


3-IN-ONE OIL 


CLEANS - OILS - PROTECTS 
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A varied assortment of gold and ivory-bead front sights. 








Note the difference in size and 


appearance 


or a bright lemon-gold yellow. Normally 
it showed up more of a golden red. At 
any rate, there was seldom any trouble 
to locate it against game, or the usual 
game background, and rifles that had 
Sheard beads on them got game for me. 
With a D. W. King eight-notch open 
rear sight it was particularly effective for 
me. I think, over the long run, an ivory 
bead can be seen possibly fifteen minutes 
longer in the evening in poor light. 

One feature about a Sheard that appeals 
is that you can smoke it with anything 
handy, and you do not have to be too care- 
The sight will 
blacken and be fairly good for target and 
then will wipe off without discoloration. 
And I never knocked one off. 

Most shooters do not like a_brassy- 
looking gold bead. They prefer the red- 
gold bead of the Sheard, and most of 
them order the smaller or the medium- 
size bead. For me, the medium size was 
very satisfactory on 12C Remington that 
I used for years. Even on a red squirrel 
or a fox this Sheard will show up. 

In picking a practical set of sights for 
a .22 for game shooting, remember that 
your game is always small, the vital parts 
of it are considerably smaller still, and 
you must be able to aim at these accurately, 
or hold over with equal accuracy, to make 
clean kills. 

Holding over with a front sight that 
is too large is usually exasperating be- 
cause you are unable to see anything and 
cannot tell how much higher you are aim- 
ing because it is impossible to see the 
game below the large bead. At extremely- 
long range the bead will be so high that 
you will begin to see the game once 
again. 

The average man thinks that gold bead 
sights are always gold in color. As a 
matter of fact, they are sometimes as black 
as a black bead but it is a black or purple 
black that you can see and not a blue black 
or gray that soon becomes invisible. 


NY painter knows how colors change 
with a change in light. Rifle sights 
are much the same in light-gathering prop- 
erties. They show up perfectly in some 
lights and not at all in others. Yet the 
bead itself does not change in color, but 
the light reflected from it makes it ap- 
pear different. 

Now about open rear sights. They have 
been condemned for years, even though 
a good rear sight is very satisfactory 
and the fastest type to use on game 
by a man with good eyesight. 

This, as a rule, means a young man, for 
most men over forty to forty-five years of 
age become farsighted, although their 
vision may be fine, and then only a peep 
sight or telescope will enable them to see 
properly. I have seen Charley Hogue of 


a te 


Three front sights too large to fit the open rear sight shown on the right. 


Frankford Arsenal score 13 consecutive 
bull’e-eyes at 1,000 yards with open sights 
on a Springfield. This was back in the 
days, too, when ammunition was by no 
means as accurate as it is today. 

The principal requirement of the open 
rear sight is that you be able to see the 
notch clearly in any light, including when 
the sun is shining on it. The U is much 
better than the finer V for this reason. 
The V has the greater tendency to blur 
and thus obscure the notch. 

Among the best peep sights for hunting 
are the B. S. A. tang peep, the Lyman 
No. 103 tang peep and the No. 48 receiver 
sight; Western, Marble and others also 
make good receiver or tang peeps. Probably 
the best known of all are the Lyman and 
Marble No. 1 or No. 2 rear tang sights, 
the plain-peep rear with elevation adjust- 
ment only. 

In conclusion, make every effort to ob- 





Down to Earth 


The Arms and Ammunition Department 
of OUTDOOR LIFE takes pleasure in an- 
nouncing that it is making arrangements 
to secure some of the most practical, down- 
to-earth articles ever to be published. 





tain iron sights that you can see. A deer 
seldom looks brown or red in the woods, 
it is generally gray or mouse color or 
even almost black in shadow. It is so 
with all game, both large and small. 

Have a front bead, that you can see, 


porcelain, ivory or gold, and a rear 
sight not too fine in the aperture. 
Then line up these sights very care- 


fully, lock them when so lined up, and 
do not make any more sight changes than 
necessary. 

A rifle is not inaccurate because it shoots 
high. It merely needs resighting, a higher 
front sight or a lowering of the rear sight. 
If you attempt to change windage, by 
moving the front sight, do not forget that 
to move to the right you must move your 
front sight to the left. 

Always mark down your sight readings 
where you cannot forget them. The slip 
that comes with your hunting license is a 
good place because you always carry that 
with you. Even today, the rifle sights are 
a weapon’s most important feature—these 
and a smooth and even-trigger pull. 

Just as no man is better than his eyes, 
no rifle is better than its hunting sights. 
(Even the best barrel cannot be made to 
group unless you can see clearly how to 
aim.) 
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But they 


would be fine with a peep sight or, in the case of the two center ones, with a larger notch 








The .22 W.R.F. Rifles 
and Cartridges 


ANY of our subscribers have asked 
for information on the .22 W. R. F. 
rifles and cartridges. There are two high- 
grade rifles made for this cartridge, both 
pump-action repeaters, the Winchester 
Model 90 and the Remington Model 12. 
The chief difference between them is that 
the Winchester ejects its fired cases from 
the top and has a hammer, while the 
Remington has side ejection and is ham- 
merless. Both are fitted with plain open 
sights, and both have _ old-fashioned 
stocks suitable only for shooting in the 
standing position. The Lyman No. 103 
rear sight with a gold bead front sight 
having the surface of the bead toward 
the eye flat and perpendicular are the best 
sights for the Winchester. The Lyman 
No. 438 telescope sight is the best sight 
for the Remington, there being no iron 
rear sight for this rifle having windage 
adjustment. The Winchester having top 
ejection cannot be fitted with a telescope 
sight. 
The little cartridge is inside !ubricated 


| 


| 
| 





and has a bullet weighing 45 grains. | 
Cartridges with solid and hollow-point | 


bullets can be obtained. Those with solid 
bullets are suitable in killing power for 
squirrels, grouse, rabbits, crows, hawks 
and wild turkeys. The Hi-speed and 
Super X, hollow-point cartridges, in addi- 
tion, give satisfactory killing power for 
woodchucks and foxes to about 100 yards. 
The hollow-point bullets pretty well tear 
up any of the smaller game. The princi- 
pal .22 W. R. F. cartridges now on the 
market have the following ballistics: 
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Winchester Reg....... 1,120 125 4.0 in 
Remington Reg...........1,110 120 4.3 in. 
Remington Hi-speed..1,500 225 2.5 in. 
Western Reg...............1,100 122 4.4 in 
Western Super X 1,445 208 2.7 in. 


Except for woodchucks and foxes, the | 


Hi-speed and Super X cartridges are not 
always the ones to choose, but rather that 
make of cartridge that shoots most ac- 
curately in the particular rifle one uses 
which must be determined by test. This 
because small game presents small tar- 
gets, and with this rifle the distance at 
which small game can be surely hit de- 
pends much more upon accuracy than 
upon velocity. 

Recently the writer made a visit to the 
Winchester and Remington factories for 
the purpose of determining what degree 
of accuracy could be obtained with these 
rifles and cartridges. At both factories, 
accuracy tests are made at 50 yards from 
machine rest. Winchester rifles with 
Winchester ammunition average about 
1%-inch groups. Remington rifles with 
both varieties of Remington ammunition 
also, average about 1% inches, the smail- 
est group seen being 1 inch and the larg- 
est 2% inches. These are 10-shot groups, 
of course. 

No shooter can fire as accurately with 
iron sights as a rifle will perform from 
machine rest, and based on years of ex- 
perience, we should say that with iron 
sights the best marksmen will average very 
close to 2-inch groups at 50 yards, or with 
telescope sight very close to 15-inch 

roups. If the hunter will then measure the 
ize of the game at which he intends to 
shoot, and allow a little for the errors of 
estimate of range and allowance for the 
drop of the bullet, he will have a pretty 


rifles and cartridges.—T. W. 
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UTI SORP. 


TRADE MARK 


Besides famous Duxbak 
Hunting Clothes 

your choice in corduroy, 
moleskin or waterproof 
mackinaw in red-and- 
black check. 

Look for 

the Duxbak 
Man 





Sizing you up right- 


Sh man you picked for your hunting partner. You 
sizing him up. Without mentioning it, you’ll like 
each other better. For both showing up in Duxbaks. Let 
conditions be what they will, you’ll both have the best of 
comfort and protection. America’s favorite hunting 
clothes for nearly thirty years. Right for everywhere .. . 
from the Atlantic to the Pacific, from the Gulf to Canada’s 
Land of Little Sticks. For all upland small game, wild- 
fowl and big-game hunting; fair, or stormy. Your dealer 
can fit you out—see him TODAY. 


Ask for Complete Style Book—FREE 


UTICA, N. Y. 








4 Noyes Street, 


UTICA-DUXBAK CORP., 




















‘WOODS ARCTIC DOWN SLEEPING ROBES 





Has Anybody, Anywhere, Ever Seen As Good? 


old standby of *‘Sour- 
dough’’and‘**Mounty,”’ 
all over the north. It 
has been official equip- 
ment for important 
pues expeditions 
all over the world— 
Mt. Logan, Byrd Ant- 
arctic, the Roosevelt- 
Field to Asia. Used by U.S. Geological Survey. 





you get the world’s 

bestinaWoodsA retic 
Down Sleeping Robe. 
The world’s best from 
every angle—not one 
exception. Ask the U. 
S. Navy fliers. For 
three years they have 
been using 30 Woods 
Arctic Robes on the Los Angeles. Recently they 





bought 50 more for the new airship Akron. Get the right robe while you are at it. 


Why? If a sleeping robe is going to be picked 
for service on Uncle Sam’s dirigibles, it has got 
to give all the service that is claimed for it— 
no fooling! 

Your good friend, the Woods Arctic “‘Eider- 
down” that you choose to make your hunting 
nights comfortabl-, is no fly-by-night experi- 
ment, made to sell. For more than 25 years, 


. es os, ° | theWoods Arctic Ei > 
fair idea of the capabilities of these little | the Woods Arctic Eiderdown has been the famous 


Exclusive interlining, Woods Everlive down 
from Northern waterfowl, with Harwood patent 
down equalizers. Arctic 78x84", 14 lbs., $58.50; 
90x90”, 15'4 Ibs., $67.50. Arctic junior, 78x84’, 
84 lbs., $46.50; 90x90”, 10 Ibs., $57. Woods Wool 
Batt Robes, 78’x84”, $20 and $26.50. 

Satisfaction guaranteed. Sold by leading 
dealers. If not displayed, please write us. 
Folders FREE. 


Woods Mfg. Co., Ltd., 3110 Lake St., Ogdensburg, N. Y. In Canada, Ottawa, Ont. 
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No Greater Value 
the World Over 


ad matter whether you use a 

” for sport, trapping, or for 
destroying destructive vermin, 
you'll find the greatest values— 
greater accuracy, reliability, ease 
of operations a ety in a 
Stevens! And of all the popular 
67-year old line of Stevens rifles, 
this new No. 66 gives you value 
that cannot be found in “.22’s” 
at twice the price! 


New Model 66 


A sturdy accurate takedown, bolt- 
action repeater-tubular magazine 
(twice the capacity of clip magazine 
rifles)— Stevens superior bored barrel 
—short stroke boit action, exception- 
ally safe, genuine Lyman Ivory Bead 
Front Sight — British Military type 
stock (pistol grip). Shoots .22 Short, 
Long or Long Rifle Cartridges. 


Price 810.75 


Don’t fail to see the Stevens— and 
particularly the new “66” at your 
dealer’s. 


J. STEVENS ARMS 
COMPANY 
CHICOPEE FALLS, MASS. 


Owned and operated by 
Savage Arms Corporation, 
Utica, N. Y. 


QO. 


STEVE! NS 
EASY NOW TO CALL DUCKS 
Ot safes white Soke 


come. Learn how with famous ~ 


OLT natural toned calles. Hard Rubber 














-no metal to freete 
Adj. Game Call, 
Crow Call, $1.00. Goose 


P.S.OLT 


Dept. H, PEKIN, ILL. 
THE HAWKINS RECOIL PAD 


post- 
paid 


$3:25 


Win the big event because they move the gun straight back. 
Write for circular, and ask your dealer for one. 

THE CUSHION PAD CORPORATION 
Box 81 Sioux Falls, S. D. 


orstick. New Mallard Perfect Call, $1.25 
$1.50. Reg. Duck Call, $1.00. 
Qall, $2.50 


Reg 















New Way 
ctice 
fat voting 


Home/ 


What good is a firearm unless 
you can hit the mark? Here's just what you need 
in developing marksmanship with your pistol, 
revolver or rifle. Set this K-B Backstop in your 
basement or out in the open. You can then practice t» 
your heart's content without danger of injuring people 
or damaging property. Target box of heavy gauge 
steel absolutely prevents ricochet and back spat- 
ter. Get one and see how it will increase your 
Proficiency in —, Send for Free ciroular and 
special introsoaiet Ene 
EHLER BROTHERS 
210 Water's St. Saginaw, Mich. 
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No. 6—An assortment of holsters 


A Word About Holsters 


By Gus Peret 


E ALL like to imagine what we 

would do if we were a Wild Bill 

Hickok, a Jesse James, or were held 
up by a bold bad-man. Most of us have no 
particular use for lightning-draw holsters 
in this age, nevertheless we are just grown- 
up boys and still like to make believe, 
and, besides, there is a lot of satisfaction 
in knowing your equipment is right and 
you will not come out second best when 
it is man to man, life or death, and the 
first shot decides all. I realize we all have 
a preference and what pleases one may not 
please another, but I am giving my per- 
sonal ideas on the different styles and posi- 
tions of carrying holsters. 

Until the last few years the market has 
been flooded with cheap ill-fitting holsters 
made out of light unsuited leather. How- 
ever, there is no reason now for buying 
these worthless holsters as the following 
firms, and many others no doubt, make 
many styles of fine holsters, correctly 
patterned and cut from the proper kind 
of leather: Capt. A. H. Hardy, noted 


expert shot, Beverly Hills, Calif.; Herman 


H. Heiser Co., Denver; S. D. Myres 
Saddle Co., El Paso, Tex.; George Law- 
rence Co., Portland, Ore., and Ashley 


Haines, Salmon Arm, B. C. 

It is essential that a correctly-made 
holster be cut from heavy leather out of 
the back of the hide and fitted over alu 
minum or wood forms, exactly like the 
arm the holster is intended for, then oiled 
with neat’s-foot oil. The style is a matter 
of personal choice, but for quick-draw 
work the trigger guard and hammer should 
be exposed so they may be grasped with- 
out thought or effort. It is also best that 
the holster for quick- draw work be cut 
like illustration No. 2, so that in making 
a fast draw it is impossible for the trigger 
finger or hand to grasp anything but the 
trigger, hammer and grip. A thong-laced 
holster makes a neat job and the open- 
bottom type allows leaves, twigs or rain 
to drop through. A safety strap is fine 
when riding horseback or to keep from 
losing the revolver. It can be folded out 





No. 7—Rifle scabbard by Capt. Hardy, carried in the position which Gus Peret prefers 

















2—A well-designed, quick-draw 


No. 
holster by Heiser that has given satis- 
faction to gun lovers 


of the way and ready for quick-draw work. 

The old-time Western pictures almost 
always filmed the bad-man, or hero, wear- 
ing his revolver in front of his right leg, 
as in illustration No. 3. This always gave 
me a pain far from my head, but in my 
recent tests the Capt. Hardy “Major 
Frazer Quick Draw” holster was a trifle 
faster in this position than any other posi- 
tion of a holster on a belt. I do not in- 
tend to start carrying my revolver in this 
position, as I like the looks of a revolver 
slung low on the right hip and shall con- 
tinue to wear mine that way. 


[* TRYING out the different positions 
for quick draws I used the new Colt 
Officer’s Model .22 caliber revolver and 
a new method of timing the draw and 
rapid fire. Have practiced quick-draw 
stunts many years with a stop watch and 
in exhibition shooting for an ammunition 
company. One stunt is to take two pieces 
of brick, throw them up in the air with 
the right hand, then jerk out the revolver 
and break them. A friend of mine trying 
this stunt thought he would beat the game, 
cocked his revolver in the holster, pulled it 
off in drawing and shot himself in the leg. 

Started my tests of the different posi- 
tions with the revolver in the holster and 
my right hand down at my side and hold- 
ing an indoor baseball. Would throw the 
ball up to hit the ceiling, with the right 
hand, then jerk out the revolver and snap 
at the ball until it hit the floor. Time of 
drop of ball by stop watch about one sec- 
ond, as ceiling is less than 10 feet. Capt. 
Hardy’s “Major Frazer Quick Draw” 
holster, on left side of body, illustration 
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3—Hardy’s ‘‘Major Frazer Quick 
holster carried in the awkward 
but fast front position 


No. 


Draw’’ 








No. 4, two shots, sometimes three. Capt. 
Hardy “Major Frazer Quick Draw” movie 
style, illustration No. 3, every time three 
shots, quite frequently four shots. Heiser 
“Quick Draw” holster, illustration No. 2, 
slung low on right hip, nearly every try 
three shots, but not so easily as the “Major 
Frazer Quick Draw” holster movie style, 


and never four shots. Myres’ “Quick 
Draw” but with a .44/40 Colt Single- 
Action revolver, illustration No. 5, one 
shot. Shot caught ball waist-high. 


Illustration No. 4 is a favorite position 
of carrying a revolver by policemen and 
traffic officers. It is slower than the right- 
hip or movie-actor’s style. Another method 
of carrying a weapon much favored for 
concealing the arm, and by officers of the 
law, is the quick-draw spring-type, shoul- 
der holster. This position is fast, handy 
and a splendid way to carry and hide the 
weapon. 

In illustration No. 5 is shown the S. D. 
Myres’ holster for the Single-Action Colt. 
This holster is cut so it is very fast for 
the draw and is also cut so it has a very 
decided slant to the rear. This style is 
very cocky and looks fine. Illustration No. 
6 shows a number of different styles and 


makes. No. 1 is by the George Lawrence 
Co., No. 2 is by Myres, No. 3 by Capt 
Hardy, No. 4, a peach by Heiser, and 


Nos. 5, 6, 7, by Myres. 

There are many ways to sling the rifle 
scabbard to the saddle, but I prefer the 
saddle scabbard made of heavy leather, 
large enough so the rifle slips out easily 
and slung sights down along the left side 
of the horse. To me it is the most handy 
position for a right-handed man to get his 
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GOIN? 
AWAY! 


eee EASY FOR THE 
SHOOTER OF AN 


L. C. SMITH 


DOUBLE BARREL GUN 


Up goes the covey! Pick 
a tough double! ‘‘Take” 
the farthest one with your 
open barrel. Drop the other 
with the modified barrel as 
he nears thick cover. 


There’s little danger of 
crippling the far bird or of 
blowing the near one to 
pieces if you shoot an L, C. 
Smith Double Barrel Gun. 
It’s really adaptable— bored 
to your own specifications 
or standard right, open; left, 
modified choke. 

Your dealer has a rackful. 
Look ’em over. If he’s low 
on the model you'd like, 
write for our illustrated, 
descriptive booklet. 


HUNTER ARMS COMPAN® 


67 Hubbard Street, Fulton, N. Y. 


McDonald &Linforth, Pacific Coast Representatives 
Call Bldg., San Francisco, Cal. 
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SPORTSMEN! 


I can teach you to | 


Mount Birds 


Also Animal 


can positive teach BY MAIL 
can itive each you, 
E. Over 1¢0,000 graduates. 


Learn by Mail 


Sportsmen everywhere are rush- 
ing to know this wonderful and 
new art. Hunting, fishing and 
Taxidermy are inseparable. All 
real sportsmen NOW KNOW 
Taxidermy, and mount their mag- 
nificent and valuable trophies. 
Our lessons also teach FIELD 
Taxidermy — how to care for 
ror fine specimens in the 

eld when you first take them. 
You will bedelighted 
withTaxidermy. You 
eanlearn quickly and 
easily. You will be 


Game Heads, Fish and TAN SKINS | 
your own Taxidermist. Our school 


IN YOUR 
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FISHIN 


Save 


Your Trop hies! 


You will be charmed from the very pn lesson. Think of 
the fascination of mounting your own trophies, of decorat- 
ing your home with nature’s finest art, and of making 
big money while enjoying the work. 


Big Profits 


Mount specimens for your friends and 
others. Large prices oe. aid for this 
work, and you can QUICKLY develop 
@ very profitable business, make re- 
markable profits and enjoy the distinc- 
tion of being a TAXIDERMY ARTIST. 
L.D. Bertillin says: “I have made over 
$20,000 from Taxidermy in SPARE 
TIME. Have paid for a fine home, 
piano, radio and all comforts.”’ 
B. O. Cotshtow says: “‘Have taken in 
more than FIFTY fe DOL- 
LARS in the eight years | have been 
your student. } 
ne Endoag says: “Am earning $6 a | 
week from Taxidermy in spare jtime, 
thanks to your wonderful school.’ 
A. L. Tyler seys: “I paid 
through high school and college 
through Taxidermy. 


Send for This 


Free Book! 


Send Letter or Coupon for this 
beautiful 48 page book, which 
tells you ALL about learning Tax- 
idermy, and contains 200 delight- 
ful pictures and other matter of 
great interest. Many photos of 
Masterpieces from National Mu- 
seums. Are you interested? Do 
want to know Taxidermy? 

you want a side-line that will 
make you BIG PROFITS? Then 
send NOW—TODAY, FOR THIS 
FREE BOOK. 


«Free Book Coupon 


Northwestern SchoolofTaxidermy f 
64] Elwood Blidg., Omaha, Nebr. ” 
Without obligation on my part send me 
acopy of your FREE TAXIDERMY 
BOOK, and full pastiguiece about your 
course of lessons on Taxid lermy. 


way 
ely 
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No. 4—A position often favored by policemen 


rifle from the saddle and when dismount- 
ing it is on the side you dismount.  Illus- 
tration No. 7 shows the position on the 
saddle. Some prefer scabbard slung on 
left side to take rifle with sights up—this 
is also good, 

I do not make a practice of carrying a 
revolver in my pocket, but certainly love 
a good belt revolver and to practice rapid 
fire, quick draw and hip shooting. Used 
to laugh at hip shooting but after many 
years of practice at this style of shooting 
have changed my mind. At close range 
it is almost unbelievable the speed and 
accuracy that can be developed by con- 
stant practice. 

At the time of writing am ready to leave 
on the Herren-Peret African Picture Ex- 
pedition for a six months’ motion-picture 
and hunting trip to the Belgian Congo, 
and other parts of Africa, after all of the 
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of Aberdeen, Wash., accom- 
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In Paris the party will be joined: ‘ 
iby W..F. Coleman, expert with bow ! * 
and artow, and in Nairobi, Kenya | 
|colony, George Runyon, a Shikatt! 
renowned as “the white hunter,” will 
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Editorial Note:—Another good article on hol- 
sters and practical defensive shooting, by Jack 
Climenson, will appear in an early issue. Veteran 
readers of Ovtvoor Lire who recall the many 
fine big-game stories written for us by Gus Peret 
will welcome the announcement that the adven- 
tures of the Herren-Peret African Expedition will 
be described in this magazine next year and that 
an article on one of Mr. Herren’s previous 
African hunts will shortly be published. The 
Herren-Peret Expedition will be unique in many 
ways overlooked by the New York Sunday 
Tribune in the clipping reproduced above 





No. 5—Myres holster for S. A. Colt, car- 

ried in slanting position on belt, cut 

away at top to make the trigger instantly 
accessible 


big game. Bill Coleman, one of our party, 
intends to try to bag a lion with his bow 
and arrow, while it is my desire to kill 
a lion with my 6-shooter. We are taking 
some lasso ropes, and Bill Herren, not to 
be outdone, says he will show us how to 
rope a lion—maybe. Our side arms ar: 
.44/40 Colt New-Service Target Revolv- 
ers with 6-inch barrels. Probably more 
about all of this later. 


Three Kinds of Rifles 


HERE are three general types of rifles 

—military, sporting, and target. 

It used to be thought that a sporting 
rifle, used for hunting, did not need to be 
as strong as a military rifle, or as ac- 
curate as a target rifle. A complete re- 
versal of opinion has taken place in the 


past twenty years, and the experienced 
hunter-rifleman now demands the _ best 
qualities of both the military and target 


weapons in his sporting rifle. 

Small game and the vital parts of large 
game present small targets, quite as small 
as the bull’s-eyes of formal black and white 
targets, and unlike the latter targets, game 
targets have no value for shots that do not 
hit the bull’s-eye. Moreover, formal tar- 
gets are s.. up at measured ranges, while 
game may present itself at any distance 
which must be estimated. 

In target shooting, sighting shots are 
possible, and the sight adjustment may 
then be corrected to make the shots strike 
in the center of the bull’s-eye. In shoot- 
ing at game, sighting shots are not pos- 
sible, and the hunting rifle must maintain 
its elevation and zero well enough to al- 
ways hit in the center of the bull the 
first shot. 

Therefore, the sporting rifle must hav 
just as fine accuracy and should re 
flatter trajectory than the target rifle. And 
it must have a stock and gun sling that 
allow it to be held just as steadily as the 
target or military arm. 

It used to be thought that telescope 
sights were suited only to target arms 
In shooting at a conventional target with 
iron sights, the sights can be seen in dis- 
tinct silhouette against the white surface of 
the target, very accurate aim can be taken, 
and for target shooting, iron sights are 
very nearly as good as telescope sights. 
But in hunting, the neutral-colored game 
does not stand out distinctly against a 
plain white background, and with any iron 
sights, there is a distinct error of aim 
With a telescope sight, the game and its 
surroundings stand out with great dis- 
tinctness, and extremely accurate aim can 
be taken. As compared with iron sights, a 
telescope sight is of very much more as- 
sistance to the hunter than to the target 


shot, and a majority of our experienced 
hunter-riflemen are now equipping their 
sporting rifles with telescope sights. 


TOWNSEND WHELEN. 
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RifleéPistol Queries 


answered by 


Col. Townsend Whelen 


Questions answered by mail, only a small per- 
centage being published. Write separate letter on 
(1) Rifles and Pistols and (2) on Shotguns. Data 
contained in catalogs readily obtainable gratis from 
manufacturers are not furnished; consult catalogs 
first. Enclose 2-cent stamp for reply. 


Metal Fouling 

Editor:—Last winter I purchased a_ .30-06 
Model 54 Winchester with a stainless steel bar- 
rel and after shooting a box or two of Remington 
Kleanbore with 150-grain bullet I noticed that 
the front half of the barrel was hard to clean 
and looked dark and rough but the rear half 
was as bright as ever. 

Nothing I did would clean this out and 
when I ran a rag through the barrel it would 
make a very noticeable rough, rasping sound in 
the front end. 

After writing to the factory about this, I was 

ked to send the rifle to the company for 
inspection, which I did, and they wrote back 
iying they found the barrel slightly fouled near 
the muzzle. They removed the fouling by lead 
ing out the barrel. 

When I asked them what caused this fouling 
they said that it was caused by cartridges that 
have bullets of cupro nickel and that if I used 
ammunition put out by the reliable cartridge 
manufacturers I wouldn't have any more 
trouble. I have understood that the Remington 
people were reliable and that their  bronze- 
pointed bullets were free from metal fouling. 
Is that not so? 

When I received my rifle from the factory it 
didn’t look much improved to me and after I 
shot a few rounds through it, it was in the 
same condition as before. 

About this time I bought some old army am- 
munition for 50 cents a box. “WRA 17” was 
printed on these shells. After shooting about 
eight rounds and then cleaning the gun the 
harrel came out perfectly clean from end to 
end. Can you explain this? 

The last box of Remington shells I bought this 
fall have bullets of a gold color, which I suppose 
is known as gilding metal, and this may not 
cause the metal fouling as the other bullets did. 

Can you also tell me why the new Hi-speed 
22s will shoot 3 inches lower at 40 yards, with 
the same sight setting in a Winchester 57, than 
the old .22s did.—W. B., Wash. 


Answer:—The older Remington .30-06 ammu- 
nition loaded with bronze-point bullets was al- 
most but not entirely free from metal fouling. 
The new Remington ammunition which has 
bullets jacketed with gilding metal (copper color) 
is entirely free from metal fouling. Remington 
ammunition is most excellent. 

Your trouble is not due to metal fouling. Win- 
chester did not diagnose the trouble correctly. 
It is due to tin, lead, and powder fouling, and 
this trouble is present today in every high- 
power rifle. It is, however, not really a trouble, 
because it disappears completely with proper 
cleaning. 

Practically 90 per cent of the high-power car- 
tridges made since 1922 have been loaded with 
modern progressive burning powders having me- 
tallic tin and lead incorporated in the powder 
grains. The purpose of this tin and lead is to 
prevent metal fouling and to reduce muzzle blast. 
This it does very successfully. But this powder 
does deposit a thick, dark gray fouling in the 
muzzle half of the bore, and this fouling sticks 
to the surface of the bore very tightly. It is 
practically impossible to remove it with cleaning 
patches and any solvent. It is a combination 
of tin, lead, copper, and powder and primer 
fouling. But it can be removed at once and 
easily by first wetting the bore with water, oil, 
or any powder solvent, then while the bore is 
wet, push and pull a brass-wire bristle brush 
through the bore two or three times, wipe out 
with dry rags, and then oil the bore. The bore 
of a high-power rifle absolutely can not today be 
kept in condition without a good, fairly new, 
brass-wire bristle brush. The brush does no 
harm whatever to the rifle. 

The reason that your army ammunition of 
1917 Winchester make removed this fouling was 
that the ammunition was loaded with the old 
Pyro D. G. powder which does not have the tin 
and lead incorporated, and you simply shot the 
fouling out. But this war-time ammunition 
gives very bad metal fouling, and I should not 
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advise you to use another round of it When 
used in the army, the bores of the rifles are 
always cleaned with the standard ammonia metal 
fouling solution. This is a complicated and 
costly process, and takes half an hour Unless 
it is done, war-time ammunition will ruin a 
barrel completely and in short order. 

There is nothing particularly harmful about 
the fouling that occurs in your barrel except that 
an accumulation of it may interfere with ac- 
curacy, and it looks bad. The brush removes 
it at once. I am enclosing a memo on cleaning 
which will explain all this very fully. 

The fact that the Remington Hi-speed ammu- 
nition shoots lower, and requires a higher sight 
elevation than the old regular .22 Long Rifle 
ammunition, has been brought to my attention 
several times. There is nothing very remark- 
able about this. Because a certain ammunition 
shoots higher in a given rifle is no sure sign 








that it shoots stronger or has a higher velocity. 
Most, but not all, rifles will deliver their bullets 
higher on the target with a high-velocity am- 
munition than with an ammunition of lower 
velocity, but in a given rifle, the reverse may 
be true. The rifle barrel vibrates as the bullet 
passes up it, and the point where the bullet 
strikes on the target depends upon what point is 
the vibration when the bullet leaves the barrel 
A rifle which shoots lower with a high-velocity 
ammunition than with one of low velocity is 
sought after very greatly by every well-informed 
rifleman, and if manufacturers could make every 
rifle this way, they would certainly do so, be 
cause it would mean much better accuracy 

The individual cartridges in any box of am 
munition will shoot always with slightly varying 
velocity. Perhaps their muzzle velocity will vary 
by 15 or 20 feet per second. Those having the 
highest velocity will, of course, strike higher at 
long range, because they fly faster and cover 
the distance in a shorter space of time while 
acted upon by gravity. But if the rifle, by 
reason of its peculiar jump or vibration, tends t 
cause a higher velocity cartridge to depart from 
the muzzle at a lower angle, then one force 
counteracts the other and the rifle holds its ele- 
vation better, and the shots, instead of stringing 
up and down on the target, make a small group. 
This property in the Winchester Model 57 rifle 
is one of the things that has given this rifle the 
reputation of being the most accurate of all the 
light .22 caliber repeating rifies made.—T. W. 


Factory Sights 
Editor:—I have a Model 29 Savage .22 caliber 


repeating rifle. I do not like the sights on it. 
They are coarse and it is impossible to get a fine 
accurate aim for when you try, they blurr. It 


has the standard factory equipment of sights. 
Can you give me any information as to what 
sights I should use to get the desired results?— 
Delmor Gooch, 5. D. 


Answer:—So far as well-informed riflemen are 
concerned the open sights placed on our ordi 
nary factory-made rifles were obsolete fifty years 
ago. They are not very accurate. Their align- 
ment is affected very much by different lights. 
They hide over half of the game being shot at, 
and with them, one cannot make those small ad- 
justments that are so necessary from time to time, 
particularly with a .22 caliber rifle, to keep the 
rifle constantly shooting where one aims. 

The best sights for your Model 29 Savage 
rifle are the Lyman No. 2A rear sight, Lyman 
No. 3 gold bead front sight, and a blank piece in 
the rear sight slot, replacing the open rear sight 
which should always be discarded. Use the cup 
disc in the rear sight and blacken the gold bead 
of the front sight in the smoke of a candle or 
match for target shooting. Use the largest aper- 
ture of the rear sight and rub the gold bead 
bright for hunting. Be sure to specify the rifle 
these sights are for when ordering. Send 10c to 
the Lyman Gun Sight Corporation, 85 West St., 
Middlefield, Conn., for their sight catalogue, 
which gives full instructions about aiming with 
and using these sights. Instructions for at- 
taching the sights to the rifle accompany them 
T. W 

For West Virginia Deer Shooting 

Editor I would like to know what type of 
gun would be best to use for shooting deer i: 
West Virginia —Dr. G. E. P. Truitt, Maryland. 


Answer:—I should say that some of the best 
rifles for deer in West Virginia would be a Win- 
chester Model 94, a Savage Model 99, or a Rem- 
ington pump action rifle as desired, all shooting 
the .30-30 cartridge. Use cartridges loaded with 
165 to 170-grain soft-point or open-point bullets. 


These rifles will be as good as any T. W 
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WEBLEY AIR PISTOLS 


made by the makers 
of the superior W.&C. 
Scott English Guns. 


improve your 
marksmanship 
accurate, silent, 


powerful, 
smokeless 








“Senior” 
Model $19 













We also carry 4, Pe 

a complete line Mark 1” $15 
. & C. Scott 

renowned 

Shotguns 

Rifles, an 

Revolvers 
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Send 25¢ in stamps for new 
144 page, profusely illustrated, 
American and mported 
rms Catalog, containin bee 
line Webley & Scott 


A. F. STOEGER, — 
The Only Exclusive Gun House in America 


509 Fifth Ave. (at 42ndSt.), New York 










This REMINGTON SHEATH Knife 


just what you need for hunting, fishing and camping 
solele It has a 4% inch blade of finest steel, with handle 
shaped for non-slip grip, and a heavy leather sheath. 


We will send you this knife. 


FREE 


of charge on receipt of only 
$1.00 for a Two-year subscrip- 
tion to Hunting & Fishing, 
a 52 page monthly magazine 
crammed full of hunting, fish- 
ing camping and trapping 
stories and pictures, valuable 
information about guns, reé- 
volvers, fishing tackle, game 
law changes, best places to get 
fish and game, ete. Clip this 
adv. and mail to-day with $1 
bill to Hunting & Fishing, 112 
Transit Bidg., Boston, Mass. 
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Trigger” TRAPS 


They HOLD what they CATCH; get the 
WHOLE PELT not just the feet. 4 Big 
Reasons why ‘Two Triggers” are best 
for Muskrat, Mink, etc; positively prevent 

‘wring-offs’’; do not have to be set to 
drown; guaranteed against spring break- 
4 age; do not injure furs. 60c 
J ea., $6.50 doz. postpaid. 









| Gibbs ‘‘Single Grip’ Traps 
| are best and lowest priced traps on 
the market. Light weight, compact 
easy to place und ronceal. At 
lealers’ or sent direct, postpaid. 
No. 1—Mink, Muskrat. etc. . . 15¢ each; 91.65 doz 
No. 1%4—Skunk, Possum, ete. . 30c¢ each; $3.00 doz. 
No. 2—Coon, Fox, ete 40c each; $4.40 doz, 
Other Sizes Available 
— 


Gibbs Humane 
Trapping Capsules 





nake Gibbs ‘Single Grip’’ Traps as effective for 
large animals as “‘“Two Triggers’’ are for small ones. 
Simply tie to the loose jaw of the trap. Practical, 
adaptable, efficient and safe to use, Takes STINK out 
of SKUNK trapping. Is NOT a poison bait and CAN- 
NOT be so used. No. 1 Size for Skunk, Fox, Wood- 
chuck, ete. 75e Doz. Express Collect. Prepaid when 
ordered with trans to value of $250 or more. 


Send for TRAP BOOK and Sample Trap Tag FREE 
w. A. GIBBS & SON, Dept. N-5, Chester, Pa. 


Manufacturers of the Moat Improved Line of Game Trane 
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conducted by 


Capt. Chas.Askins 
The One-Gun Shotgun Man 





By Willis O. C. Ellis 


T IS a great thing to have several guns 
for your very own, if you have the 
money and genuinely enjoy the owner- 

ship of many firearms. But it should be 
remembered that the possession and the us- 
ing of a number of different guns are by 
no means conducive to proficiency. Indeed, 
it is usually quite the contrary. 

During my drab and uneventful career, 
it has been my good fortune to have at- 
tended many shooting events, grading in 
importance from local turkey matches to 
those of state, national and international 
prominence. But always when I see a fel- 
low fussing over three to six guns before 
deciding which one to use, I know then 
and there that the shooter will not do great 
things in the way of high scores. As a 
boob and a runner-down, he is likely to take 
first place. That is all—usually. This is 
true of each and every firearm, be it pistol, 
rifle or shotgun. Watch the fellow at the 
shooting match who is using an old weath- 
er-beaten arm, so to speak, a gun from 
which the finish may be mostly worn away, 
but whose bore, in spite of much use, is 
still bright and spotless, the lock smooth 
and responsive. This man, as a rule, is the 
fellow who will sorely prove the marks- 
manship of his competitors. 

To be specific, let us consider one of 
the grandest and perhaps the most used of 
all sporting firearms—the shotgun. Here 
is an arm that not only has been popular 
for a great many years, but it is steadily 
gaining ground. The sport of clay-bird 
shooting is ever widening to new horizons; 
the timbered areas are continually giving 
way to new grounds which will soon be 
meadows and stubble, adding annually 
thousands of acres to upland game covers. 
All of which means an increasing demand 
for the shotgun. 

Shooters generally concede the point 
that for best results in rifle shooting, the 
gun should be carefully fitted to the man. 
Likewise, it is important that for best re- 
sults with the shotgun it too should fit the 
person using it. The trap shooter is the 
most particular 21d whimsical of the shot- 
gun clan, and sees to it that his gun is 
tailored to fit his individual requirements, 
and once the correct fit is established, that 
gun is used exclusively. 


OW there are two ways of getting good 

results from a gun. One, and by 
far the better method, is to have the gun 
carefully fitted by an expert, and have the 
stock custom-built. This insures a cor- 
rectly-designed stock for the person in 
question, and will enable him to do good 
shooting with a minimum amount of prac- 
tice and ammunition. Obviously, this 
method is expensive and is denied the aver- 
age hunter. So the other method, and the 
one most commonly used, is for the shooter 
to purchase a factory-built arm that fits 
him as well as possible, and then adapt 
himself to the gun. Of course, anyone will 
do better shooting, as a rule, with the old 
shotgun if it is correct in stock length, 
drop, weight, and pitch, than when using 
an arm that offends in one or more of these 
points. And yet, with patience and prac- 
tice one can at least become a good shot, 
often an expert, with a gun that though 
ill adapted to him at first, becomes, through 
long use, a highly-efficient weapon due 


largely to the shooter adapting himself to 
the gun. 

One of the best shots on upland game 
that I have ever seen, was a living expo- 
nent of what I have just said. Let two 
quails come up anyways near him, in stub- 
ble or brush, and nearly always he would 
get them both. But this expert shooting 
did not come easy. The gun used by this 
person was a high-grade arm, but at the 
beginning he learned that it was ill adapted 
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A double made with a we gauge pump 
and No. 6 shot 


to him in more than one way. But he had 
made the investment, did not propose to 
have it restocked, and stuck it out. He 
fitted himself to the gun and in time became 
an expert shot. 

The point to be noted here and the one 
I wish to emphasize most strongly is that 
the man stuck to his gun. It was, as far 
as he was concerned, the only shotgun in 
the world. He used no other. He knew 





where it shot, how it shot, why he missed 
—at first. Then he painstakingly fitted 
himself to the arm and won. During many 
years of shooting it is doubtful if he ever 
fired another shotgun at game. He knew 
what gun was best for him to use. 

It is nice and high sounding to learn 
that Bill has a fine single gun for the 
traps; an expensive double, cylinder and 
modified, for quail; a full choked pump that 
he uses for pheasant shooting, and a beau- 
tiful automatic that always goes with him 
to the duck blind. Poor Bill! He is gun 
poor. The chances are he will never use 
any single one of these guns enough to 
learn it, to become expert with it. He is 
as much to be pitied as the fellow who is 
“jack of all trades and master of none.” 
When he goes shooting he has to wrangle 
with himself before he can decide which 
gun to use, and after the selection has 
been made he probably will not be satisfied, 
and will be haunted by the thought that 
had he selected a different arm he might 
do better shooting. 

I have no quarrel with the fellow who 
shoots a plain single barrel, a pump gun, 
an automatic or a double barrel shotgun. 
It is all the same to the sportsman, as there 
will be no infractions of the game laws. 
But where a man uses all these different 
types of firearms, he is facing nearly cer- 
tain disaster. Where you find one expert 
who can shoot one type of shotgun as well 
as another, you will find ninety-nine who 
cannot. Their portion is low scores and 
disappointment as long as they practice it. 


HE one-gun man is the chap who does 

things. The continuous use of one gun 
year in and year out, and for all kinds of 
shooting, is certain to have a_ beneficial 
effect on accuracy. 

Here is a man who has a good 12 gauge 
double, both barrels full choke. A good 
duck gun, I'll admit, for the expert. But 
the average duck hunter will do better with 
a full and modified choke. Many wild- 
fowlers who use pumps and automatics 
select modified barrels to get the advantage 
of the wider shot pattern. Hence the mod- 
ified and full choke combination is a good 
one, even for ducks. But for the uplands 
many feel that these borings are not quite 
right—that improved cylinder and modified 
would be better, and it is. What shall the 
man do? He has the money. Should he 
get a new gun. No! What he needs is 
a pair of new barrels fitted to his old ac- 
tion. Then when he hunts the uplands he 
will have a new gun as far as results are 
concerned, with the added advantage that 
there is the old stock, no difference in the 
length, drop, pitch or trigger pull. And 
the cost of a set of new barrels, and on 
most pump guns, is only approximately 
one-half the price of the gun. I think the 
barrels for pump guns that do not have 
the magazines attached thereto, and for 
automatics, cost less than half the price of 
new arms. 





Twenty gauge Remington pump with int »rchangeable barrels 
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This hawk ran into a charge of 6s during 
a barnyard raid 


I am thoroughly convinced that the use | 


of interchangeable barrels on one stock 
and action of the type of gun you like best, 
be it a double, pump or automatic, will go 
a long ways towards solving your “missing” 
problems. Even though a man has the 
means and can afford a gun for each kind 
of boring desired, unless one has the locks 
carefully adjusted a variation in trigger 
pull will be experienced, and even in shot- 
gun shooting as small a matter as the 
change in trigger pull has an undesirable 
effect. 

I have known a few men who have 
adopted the interchangeable barrel idea 
and use two or more sets of barrels for 
the same stock and action. And without 
exception the results are all that could be 
desired. It is the one-gun idea carried to 
a successful conclusion. 





PERHAPS a few words about my own 
personal experience may not be out of | 
place here. For ten years I was a one-gun | 


shotgun man. My one and only scatter 
gun was a double barrel Remington ham- 
mer gun. I used this for all kinds of 
shotgun shooting, and I got results. It 
did not fit me well at first, but in time I 
got used to it; it seemed as if it had been 
made to my order, 

Rabbits stood no chance whatever to get 
away. Quails were killed with great reg- 
ularity. And I got my share of ducks. 
Few indeed were the hawks and crows I 
failed to bring down if they were in range. 
During the time I was using this fine old 
double with such splendid success, I occa- 
sionally tried out other shotguns belonging 
to friends, many of them being a better fit 
theoretically than the old Remington, but 
I did no good with them. Always it was 
my old gun that did the work. 

Came a day when I began writing for the 
outdoor magazines. To keep abreast of the 
times and well informed on shotguns gen- 
erally, I began shooting many different 


arms. Manufacturers sent me guns to 
try out. Did I shoot these guns at game? 
I did. But the game suffered but little. | 


did so much of this kind of work that I had 
but small time to use the old Remington 
double. 
really sad part of my story, I found that 


When I did, and here is the | 


I had used so many different guns that it | 


no longer fitted me. 


It was so easy to miss ' 











Target Revolver 
Built on .45 Cal. Frame 


HE new Colt “Shooting Mas- 
ter’ is a man’s gun— produced 
to meet the exacting requirements 
of those shooters who are satisfied 
with nothing less than the ultimate in 
a target arm. It is a de luxe product of 
Colt ingenuity and Colt craftsmanship 
—and stands out as the finest and most 
accurate target revolver yet produced. 
The heavy frame, full grip and perfect 
balance of the “Shooting Master” lend Y 
confidence and steadiness to the shooter — and the velvet 
smoothness of its action makes higher scores almost a 


FEATURES 
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certainty. 


Caliber .38 Special — Heavy .45 Cal. 
Frame — Its weight reduces recoil 
to a point where it is scarcely 
noticeable. 

Tapered, Super-Precisioned Barrel— 
Aiding materially in the accuracy 
and perfect balance of the arm, 

Checked Straps — Making hand slip- 
ping impossible. Trigger, ham- 
mer tip and stocks are also 
check 

Palm-Fitting Grip — Especially de- 
signed to fit comfortably large 
as well as small hands. 


The Only Double-Action Revolver Chambered for 
-38 Special Cartridge Built on .45 Caliber Frame 


COLT’S PATENT FIRE ARMS MBG. CO. 
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COLT “Shooting Maste 


Designed to Produce the 
Highest Possible Target 


Stippled Top and Back of Frame — 
Eliminating reflection and glare. 

Velvet-Smooth Action—A delightin 
the hand of an experienced 
shooter. 


Adjustable Sights — Adjustable for 


oth elevation and windage, 
Special type front sight blade. 
Weight, 43 ounces. 
Finish, Full blued. 


Length of Barrel, 6 inches only. 
Length Overall, 1144 inches, 


FIRE ARMS DIVISION 
HARTFORD, CONN., U.S. A. 


Write for 
Catalog No. 43 
showing all 
models 
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Phit. B. Bekeart Co., Pacific Coast Representative, 731 Market Street, San Francisco, Calif. 





.. The ARM OF LAW and ORDER 








For 12 ga. singles, si 


e shot, repeating, auto- 
loading shotguns. Free illustrated folder. 
MAN GUN SIGHT CORP. 


LY 
85 West St., Middlefield, Conn., U. S. A 


| # —§ - 
( rompensators | 
ompe | ACME DUCK BOATS 
Enjoy better shooting at traps, skeet or hunting. | Go after your ducks in an ACME. Make ready or 
Every pattern uniform, killing. Recoil reduced. fold up in 8 minutes. Light. Strong. Safe. 
} 


to transport on shoulder. 
Suitable for your outboard. 








ACME BOAT CO., 116 Second St., 














| Light Weight 
Maximum Clearance Over Sights 


| Windage Adjustment Free of Backlash 


Union Hunting Scope Mounts | 
Quickly Detachable | 


Write for Bulletin 


UNION AUTO SPECIALTIES COMPANY 


Brookville, Pa. 








| Made in U. S. A. 


(Send stamp for folder) 
0. H. BROWN 


Box 163 
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Maurice H. Decker, Gun Editor of Fur-Fish-Game, Columbus, Ohio, ° 
lost his “Long Range” Double in Twin Lakes. 63 days it lay in the lake, then 
Maurice fished it out, cleaned the mud and water out of it and was surprised 
to find it worked and shot as well as ever. Said Gun Editor Decker, It 
looks like nothing that can happen to a hunter will put your “Long 
Range’’ Double out of business. It surely is a Durable Double.”’ 


Western Arms Corp., Ithaca, N. Y. 





Easy 
Carry four men easily. 

On market 38 years. 
Sold world over. Priced right. Guaranteed. Write 


Ohio 





Davenport, lowa 










Cal. 22. $7.—- Medium Size $10.— Hi-Powers $12. 
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with it—so easy to miss with the old gun 
that was such a game getter when | used 
it exclusively ! 

A short time ago while I was wait- 
ing my turn at a barber shop, an old 
friend interrogated me regarding a set of 
new barrels for his No. 4, 20 gauge Ithaca 
that he purchased some years ago at my 
suggestion. He is convinced that the bor- 
ing is not what he wants and needs. Al- 
though this man has plenty of money to 
buy a new gun, he is sending the little 
Ithaca back to the factory this spring for 
a set of new barrels. He is certain that 
this is what he should do. It will give 
him new performance with the old gun 
with the same stock, drop, pitch, and 
trigger pull. 

I bought the first 20 gauge Remington 
pump gun I ever saw. It was the plain 
model with round 28-inch, full choked 
barrel. The only mistake I made was 
that I did not get one with a raised 
matted rib. After using the gun for one 
or two seasons I was satisfied that the full 
choked barrel shot too close for the work 
I had mapped out for this dainty little 
arm, shooting rabbits over snow. Here a 
barrel that made a more open pattern was 
indicated. So I bought an extra barrel, 
26 inches long, modified choke. It proved 
to be exactly what I needed for several 
years. 

Then the seasons changed. There was 
more snow and deeper. In the briars 
and thickets even the modified barrel shot 
a little too close to suit me. When I did 
connect with game it was usually pretty 
badly shot up. So I switched to “brush” 
or “scatter” loads, No. 7% chilled shot. 
This opened the pattern to a plain cylinder 
or maybe a little bit more. When bunny 
bounded out of the snow near by, and 
would be out of sight in a few jumps, 
the modified barrel and brush loads proved 
to be the cat’s whiskers. 

I have had a world of fun with this 
little Remington with its two interchange- 
able barrels. The full choked barrel is 
now used mostly for squirrels and pheas- 
ants. But most of my upland shooting is 
done with a No, 2 Ithaca. 

Brush or scatter loads are very satis- 
factory for opening up the pattern in an 
emergency, when using a full choked or 
modified barrel, or when the expense of a 
new barrel or barrels cannot be met. As 
a rule, however, the pattern will be un- 
even and patchy, allowing game to slip 
throvgh now and then uninjured, or to 
escape wounded. But at that these loads 
are useful and should be kept on hand. 
But now and then a full choked barrel will 
throw wonderfully-even patterns with 
these loads. 


SEvEsAL years ago, a friend of mine 
was doing all his shooting with a Model 
97 Winchester, 12 gauge pump gun. One 
season found all the quails in new grounds 
and thickets. He used brush shells and 
had fine success. In this particular gun 
these shells made fine, even patterns, the 
spread being between an improved cylin- 
der and modified choke. But as a rule do 
not expect scatter loads to make the 
smooth even pattern of a barrel bored to 
give the shot charge a like degree of 
spread. 

Do not expect brush loads to take the 
place of open bored barrels. These are an 
emergency proposition and are not fur- 
nished in a wide range of loads. 

I am still shooting different shotguns. 
The old Remington double has passed into 
other hands. I find myself in somewhat 
the same position as the man who, having 
several properties, moves into one and 


then another only to find, after he has 
gone the rounds, that none exactly suits 
him. So when the hunting season arrives, 
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I use first one gun and then another with 
the hope that I shall find one that is ex- 


actly what I want. But I don't. I doa 
lot of shooting but the game goes to 
others who swear by their old, weather- 
beaten stand-bys. 

Envy if you must the fellow who uses 
several different guns, but envy him only 
because he has the opportunity of shooting 
several different types and models. You 
have no reason whatever to envy him for 


the amount of game he brings to bag. 
And if you, dear reader, happen to be one 
of these unfortunate persons who once 
swore by a single gun, with which you 
killed with great regularity, and now shoot 
many different firearms of the smooth bore 
class with indifferent success, you will 
understand how the present writer feels 
when in calm moments of retrospection he 
reviews those halcyon days when he was 
a one-gun man. 


What Choke for Game Shooting 
By Chas. Askins 


HE degree of choke for game shooting 

depends on the man and the game. I| 

remember when the father of Billy 
Crosby declared that the man who shot 
anything except a full choked gun would be 
best satisfied if he had his quail hung up by 
the legs where he could just kill all of 
them. We do not get as much practice 
as Mr. Crosby did fifty years ago, and have 
to select the gun and the choke in it with 
which we can do best execution. 

Whether a man is to have a full choked 
gun or not depends first on the gun, on 
its gauge. Approximately each gauge, 
coming down from the 10 to the 20, will 
require 1 degree closer choke to reach an 
equal density of pattern as the bore les- 
sens. That means a modified 10 gauge 
will throw as dense a pattern as a full 
choked 12, which holds true right down 
the line. It follows that if your work de- 
mands a modified 12 bore in order to get a 
certain pattern, a like pattern can be had 
from a 16, but it will have to be full 
choke. The 20 bore, assuming everything 
as standard, can’t be made to throw as 
dense a pattern as a modified 12 bore with 
1% ounces of shot. 

For example, No. 8 shot running 400 
to the ounce, 12 gauge, modified choke, 
patterning 60 per cent. Number of shot 
in the charge 500, number in the 30-inch 
circle, 300; 20 bore, same size of shot, 
l-ounce charges, 400 to the load, 70 per 
cent pattern, 280. The 16 gauge with 
1% ounces of shot will turn the trick, 
thus—charge 450 pellets, 70 per cent, 
within the 30-inch circle, 315. That is 
one reason why, perhaps, when a man 
prefers to reduce his gauge from his ac- 
customed 12, it might be well to try the 16 
instead of at once jumping to the 20. 

A man’s shooting habits become pretty 
well fixed in the course of years. When 
a bird springs within the range that he 
has been accustomed to take game for 
twenty years, he won't stop to think that 
his piece is not up to the work, but will 
shoot at that bird. Presently he has lost 
so many birds that he knows would have 
been killed with his old 12 bore that he 
becomes dissatisfied with the small gun. 
It is claimed by those who ought to know 
that every .410 should be full choked if it 
is worth anything at all, and every 28 
gauge had better be. If a man were a 
beginner and had no shooting habits, being 
a fast gun handler at the same time, he 
might get along with an ultra-small bore. 
This habit of taking all birds, say up to 
40 yards, has caused me to prefer a 16 
gauge to a 20. I was shooting a 16 on 
doves, modified barrel—good barrel, too— 
and found that I wasn’t killing the birds 
very often beyond 35 yards. For a time 
I blamed myself for not leading properly 
at the longer ranges, but finally changed 
the barrel to a full choke, and my troublés 
ended right there. A modified 20 bore, 
which I tried out along with the 16, re- 
duced the range still more. That 20 bore 
gave me a strong inclination to go right 
back to the 12 gauge for birds I wanted 


to take up to 50 yards. 

The rule is, assuming again that we have 
a standard gun and use small shot, above 
40 yards a gun loses 2 per cent to the 
yard. With large shot in certain guns, 
usually 75 to 80 per cent guns, the loss is 
not so great, perhaps 1% per cent to the 
yard. We don’t talk about the Magnum and 
Super guns for the present but stick to the 
standard 70 per cent arm. Below 40 yards 
the loss in percentage is not likely to be 
as much as 2 per cent to the yard, and my 
experimental work in testing guns and 
counting patterns indicates that what a 
full choke will do at 40 yards, a modified 
choke will at 37 yards—loss for the modi- 
fied barrel being 3 yards, which holds fairly 
true in distant shooting also. Under the 
rule of a loss of 1 yard to every 2 per 
cent, the modified barrel would carry on 
only to 35 yards, but most modified bar- 
rels shoot better than 60 per cent patterns, 
and, as stated, the loss under 40 yards is 
less. Coming along down, a _ quarter 
choked barrel, 50 per cent choke, ought to 
reduce the full choked pattern to a like 
density at 30 yards, but does not, the quar- 
ter choke maintaining the full choke pat- 
tern up to 34 yards. The improved ylinder, 
45 per cent choke, will do as well up to 30 
yards, often at 32 yards. Nobody knows 
what a straight cylinder will do because 
the patterns are so irregular, but it ought 
to duplicate a full choked, 40-yard pattern 
at 25 yards without much variation. 


SR other side of the story, an impor- 
tant consideration, is what size of circle 
will the various degrees of choke cover. 
It is assumed that a full choked gun will 
cover a 30-inch circle at 40 yards, though 
the 80 per cent guns won’t cover any more 
than a 24-inch. The 30-inch circle being 
filled by the full choke, a modified barrel 
will cover a 36-inch circle, a quarter choked 
barrel a 40-inch, an improved cylinder bar- 
rel a 48-inch, and a plain cylinder barrel 
a 60-inch. Now then, if your shooting 
demands it, as on ducks, particularly long 
range and passing fowl, the full choke is 
right and can’t be improved upon by any 
reduction in choke. However, if your arm 
is a general-purpose weapon, much used 
for upland shooting, then better sacrifice 
that 3 yards in maximum range for the 
sake of that 36-inch spread. Nine men 
in ten will do better and cleaner work, 
getting more shot into the bird, with a 
modified barrel than they will with a full 
choked barrel, this because they land the 
modified pattern and only the outer fringe 
of the full choked pattern. The quarter 
choke or 5 per cent pattern is a splendid 
gun for general-upland shooting, quail, 
pheasants, grouse, woodcock, rabbits, 
whatever you may find to shoot, except 
ducks. It covers 1 inch to the yard and 
does this all up and down the range. A 
man who has shot a good deal can land a 
20-inch pattern at 20 yards without much 
trouble, and this degree of choke in a 12 
bore with 1% ounces of shot is a fairly 
safe gun at 40 yards. 
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The gun with which I have prob- 
ably killed more quail than any other 
is a 16, quarter choked in both bar- 
rels. The improved cylinder covering a 
24-inch circle at 20 yards is generally the 
first barrel of a double, the second barrel 
being choked a bit more. This is a good 
grouse, rabbit, quail, and woodcock gun, 
but is too open for snipe and doves. Many 
pump guns are so bored and do very effec- 
tive work also. The straight cylinder has 
its advocates, especially for skeet shooting 
and for quail in the East. I used to think 
that no shotgun could be made to quite 
cover a 30-inch circle at 20 yards, but it 
can be done, and I have seen two guns in 
the past year that did do it. The skeet 
shooter usually takes his birds, barring 
those that come over head, at 22 yards— 
if so, the straight cylinder is his gun. In 
the West, in the short-grass country, the 
straight cylinder is too open for quail, a 
certain percentage of birds always being 
lost, but in the East, in brush or fence 
rows, it seems to be all right. I must say, 
though, that this kind of gun will spoil a 
man’s holding, for the hold he kills with 
may be 1 foot off center, and eventually 
he will acquire the habit of shooting quick- 
ly and holding somewhere in the neighbor- 
hood. Nobody ever learned to _ shoot 
accurately with a cylinder bored gun. 


TOW while we are talking of 40-yard 
patterns, and what reduction in range 


must take place in order to secure the 12 | 


bore pattern from guns smaller, yet it is 
not to be assumed that 40 yards is the 
limit of a full choked 12 with 1% ounces 
of shot, or that the smaller bores are lim- 
ited to 40 yards either. A good 12 bore, 
one of the 75 to 80 per cent breed, will kill 
ducks pretty regularly at 55 yards. A like 
gun or a standard gun with 1% ounces of 
shot will kill ducks, not quail or doves, up 
to 50 yards or 52 yards with some guns. 
That is, the 14%-ounce load will only fall 3 
vards back of 1%-ounce load, as shown by 
the counted up patterns of both guns. Then 
we have the 16 with that same shot charge, 
1% ounces, and it will afford the 11%4-ounce 
pattern of the big 12 at 50 yards. This is 
a loss of 2 yards as compared with the 
same amount of shot in the 12 bore, and 
the loss might not always occur, because 
some 16 bore guns would handle 1% 
ounces of shot right with the 12 throwing 
the same amount. However, taking aver- 
age guns, my own work indicates that the 
12 handles 1%-ounce load slightly better 
than the 16. The difference might not be 
noticeable in game shooting. Again, what 
the 16 will do at 50 yards, the 20 will at 45. 
I have tried that out with numbers of 20 
bore, full choked guns, and the loss of 5 
yards by the 20 is not far wrong. Of 
course, where birds are scarce, a man is 
going to chance them with a 20 bore be- 


yond 45 yards, or beyond 55 with a 12, but * 


it is all a mistake to do it, merely leading 
to doubts in the shooter’s mind as to 
whether his lead was bad or his gun lacked 
power. If ducks are to be taken at 60 
yards, the gun should throw 1% ounces of 
shot, preferably a 10 bore, and if 70-yard 
birds are to be killed regularly on true 
hold, the gun should be an 8 gauge. 


OW then, if a quarter choked 12, 
1 throwing a pattern of 250 No. 8 shot 
at 40 yards is accomplishing our gun re- 
quirements on most species of upland game, 
from 20 yards up to 40, what degree of 
choke will throw that pattern in smaller 
gauges? A 16 bore, choked 55 per cent 
will throw a pattern of 248, using 1% 
ounces of shot, practically the same pat- 
tern. That 55 per cent 16 bore is then 
one of the best general-purpose upland guns 
obtainable. Of course it lacks the ad- 
vantage of the 12 in killing qualities, but 
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Don’t Let Rust Ruin Your Gun 


Rust will pit any gun bore if it gets a good 
start. Leading hides rust. 
Hoppe’s Nitro Powder Solvent No. 9 


Removes leading, all residue and: metal fouling, 
and prevents rust. Use it and your gun will 
always be in perfect condition. Get a bottle 
from your dealer. 


Hoppe’s Lubricating Oil 
Made for the moving parts of the finest fire- 
em ween we 


lant intreentesf = arms and fishing reels. Ideal for all house- 
wrmnernn mnt hold purposes. In 1 and 3 ounce dropper cans. 


| FRANK A. HOPPE, INC. Semis se Ne. o 
2315 N. 8th St. Philadelphia, ro = 





BICYCLES FISHING REE 
AND LIGHT MACHINERY 





A One-drop Oiler 
mailed to any ad- 
dress for 15c 

















“se “EK XTRA Sale WINCHESTER Latest Light Weight T. D. 


$24.95 


Originally Priced at $44.70. A new sporting rifle for deer and similar 
game, that embodies the simple dependable action of the Winchester, in 
a strong light weight (about 6% Ibs.). 24” tapering barrel; ee wainut 
stock take-down; sporting rear sight; Lyman gold bead front sight; capacity hots. Brand 
new, shipped in original factory-sealed boxes. Either caliber at ‘ ‘EXTRA SPECIAL” ro 951 


Model 86-Winchester 45/70 caliber, hi-velocity; strongest system made; same light weight in pro- $23. 
portion as Model 56, Regular $58.75, brand new. FREE—A Mills Woven Cartridge Belt; special 
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Why put up with ABOUT 
years of needless dis- 












Model 55; Calibers .25/35 and .32 W. 8. 























For Home Protection 
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a Brooks Automatic Air 
Cushion. This marvelous 
appliance permits the 






Automatic 


opening to close, yet 

holds rupture securely, -32 or .380 
comfortably—day and $13. 00 
night. Thousands report New G 

amazing results. Light, neat-fitting. No hard New German E arma y a +35 






Remington .380 Auto............... 14.75 
New S. & W. Heavy Frame .22 Target 

a ES OS ee 27.50 
New Hartford .22 Target Automatic. 19.00 
New Smith & Wesson Military and Police 

-32 or .38, 4, 5 or 6-inch barrel... 27.50 
Iver- Johnson Su hot 9-Shot .22.... 10.50 
Winchester Model 12, Pump... -------- 28.00 
Winchester Model 97, a ae 22.75 
Model 54 .30-30 Winchester boit action... 21.95 

Slightly Used Guns 
Colt’s .32 Automatic... 
Colt .25 Cal. Auto..... 
Colt’s Army Special .38 
Used Colt .45 Auto. _.......... 
Leather Holster, all sizes.. io J 
Spring Shoulder Holsters for all Calibers. 4.00 
Will ship all goods C. O. D. with prams of examination 
on deposit of 81.00. 
Send for cut price catalog on all guns 


ARNOLD WOLFF 
1641 Curtis St. Est. 1890 DENVER, COLO. 


pads, metal girdle or parts to chafe or gouge. 
Patented in U. S. and 13 foreign countries. 
Try one 10 DAYS WITHOUT A PENNY’S 
RISK. You'll be delighted. Free book on 
Rupture and convincing facts mailed postpaid 
in plain sealed envelope. Address 


BROOKS APPLIANCE CO. 73-H State St., Marshall, Mich. 


Yoel: 3h, miele) oy) 


or any member of your family would 
like a gift of Stemmler’s 


BOWS—ARROWS 


Archery Outfits, and Raw Materials for 
those who prefer to make their own. 


Send 4c. for New Catalog **L"’ 
L. E. STEMMLER CO. ( Est. 1912) Queens Village, N.Y. 


cen.) “EW METHOD GUN BLUER. 


Makes old guns like new 
Will not injure finest steel 
No —- necessary. $ 00 

Restores the finish on 5 
guns in ten minutes for 
Send for circular“ What Gunsmiths Say” 
New Method Gun Bluing Co. 
Desk 0-11, New Method Bidg. Bradford, Pa. 


IDEAL RELOADING 

TOOLS 
Reduced and midrange loads in high power rifles 
afford safe target practice. eloading is quick, 
clean, with accurate results. Every tool and ac- 
cessory needed in Ideal line. Ideal Handbook 
No. 29, 160 pages, contains tables, directions, 
illustrations. Sent to you for 50 cents. 

THE LYMAN GUN SIGHT CORP. 

He West St., Middlefield, Conn. 
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it may be from % pound to 1 pound lighter 
than the standard 12. L. P. Smith says 
that 1 pound reduction in weight of piece 
will lead to a 2 yards gain in getting on to 
the mark, and if he is right, the 16 would 
have the advantage of a heavy 12 in clean 
killing. How about the 20, then? The 
20 bore, if it is to reach the 16 or the 12, 
with 1 ounce of shot, would have to be 
choked 62 per cent. However, it is better 
to be satisfied with a slightly-reduced range 
in the 20, barrel modified choke, which will 
throw a 240-pellet pattern. We need that 
36-inch spread in the 20, even if pattern 
does fall under a bit. 

We have been talking about the general- 
purpose, upland gun, but now how about 
the short-range, upland gun for rabbits, 
quail, grouse and woodcock? For such 
game it is pretty generally agreed all over 
the world that the improved cylinder is 
right. In Continental Europe this improved- 
cylinder gun would be charged with % 
ounce of shot, in England with 17s ounces, 
in this country very often with 14% ounces, 
regular trap load. The 1%-ounce is prob- 
ably enough shot, for the gun should be 
light. The improved cylinder, 1% ounces, 
throws a pattern of 225 No. 8 shot at 40 
yards. With 1%-ounce load the pattern 
would be 202. That is not a killing pattern 
at 40 yards, but it is at 35, the maximum 
distance at which such game as we have 
mentioned in this paragraph is usually 
taken. This 200-pellet pattern is, of course, 
obtainable from the 16 with the same 
amount of shot. For this reason 16 gauges 
are usually bored just the same as a 12, 
first barrel improved-cylinder and second 
barrel quarter choked or better. When it 
comes to 20 bores with 1 ounce of shot, 
if we are to have an improved-cylinder, 
12 bore pattern, the small gun must be 
choked to 50 per cent, quarter choked. 
What that does to us is to cut down the 
spread about 10 inches, and it may make 
amends for that by reducing the weight of 
arm 1% pounds. We can get the same 
pattern from a 20 with a 68 per cent choke, 
practically a full choke, and that 28, prop- 
erly-pointed—about 35 yards—will kill just 
about as far as an improved-cylinder 12. 
The .410 has to be full choked and is then 
practically worthless for wing shooting. 


Wé§ MIGHT as well say here that no 
gun smaller can be made to equal a 
12 bore for duck shooting. The heaviest 
load in 12 bore is the best, and the gun 
ought to be heavy enough to handle the 
load, whether it is 1% ounces shot, 1% 
ounces, or 14 ounces, which we can’t get. 
The 16 will do for ducks, if we are willing 
to shorten the range a little, and plenty of 
fowl are killed with a 20 bore, in the 
hands of men who understand its limita- 
tions. 

For upland shooting it is much a matter 
of the skill possessed by the hunter as to 
what bore he ought to select. If he must 
have a straight cylinder with a 60-inch 
spread at 40 yards, then it is a mistake to 
use any gun smaller than a 12 or any load 
less than 1% ounces of shot. With skill 
enough to land a 24-inch pattern at 20 
yards, which all of us have, then the shot 
charge can come down to 1% ounces, and 
the weight of the gun in 12 bore to 7 or 
7% pounds, improved cylinder bored. The 
16 will throw precisely the same load, 
with nearly exactly the same effect, in 
a weight of arm of 634 pounds. To 
get that improved-cylinder pattern of the 
12 gauge the 20 would have to be bored 
quarter choke, reducing the spread of 
pattern to 1 inch to 1 yard, but other- 
wise just as effective as the 12. There- 
fore, all the shooter needs to do is 
to decide what spread he requires in 
order to hit. 

A 30-inch spread man, at 20 yards, needs 
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a plain cylinder 12, heavy loads of fine shot, 
and low velocities. I am specifying low 
velocities because high velocities throw 
wild pattern in a straight cylinder. His 
gun is limited, now, you understand, to a 
20 bore, though a light 10 would be better. 
But if he can hit with a 24-inch pattern, 
then his choice lies between a 16 and a 20, 
either equally effective with like-shot 
charges. If he can strike his mark uni- 
formly with a 20-inch spread, the 20 bore is 
his gun. 

Just a word in conclusion. I have 
tried a number of 20 bore, improved cyl- 
inder barrels, and have invariably become 





dissatished with them. Such a gun will 
reach 30 yards nicely on quail, but I am 
forever wanting to go a little beyond that, 
up to 35 yards. The result has been chang- 
ing the barrel or having it rebored to 
make not less than a 50 per cent pattern. 
The average man might not agree with me 
and probably should not, for I have known 
plenty of men to do fine work with a cyl- 
inder bored 20. I can’t because I shoulder 
every miss on the gun that occurs beyond 
25 yards. My gun must be able to do its 
part and a little more than its part, and 
then we get along nicely since I shoulder 
all the misses myself. 


Cutting Goose Decoys 
By Ben East 


F YOUR wild-goose hunting is done in 
the corn or wheat fields some distance 
inland, where the Honkers come to 
feed, the chances are you will use profile 
decoys, perhaps with two or three live 
callers added—if you are lucky enough to 





No. 1—The feeding pose 


possess them—to lure the incoming flocks. 
Or perhaps the flat decoys may be in 
favor in the marshes of your section. 

In any case, if you make your own, you 
will do well not to cut them all on one 
pattern, the old conventional pose of the 
geese standing erect as if watching for 
danger. It’s not soothing to the nerves of 
a band of approaching Honkers, coming up 
toward your blind, to see a flock of flat 
decoys all on the alert. Geese on the 
ground don’t act that way unless there is 





No. 2—In the resting position 


something wrong, and the birds in the air 
know it. 

Instead, the decoys should be cut in 
four or five patterns and put out so as to 
imitate as nearly as possible a wild flock 
feeding and resting. Four good patterns 
are shown here. By enlarging these you 
can cut your own decoys. Probably the 
easiest way is to cut out these patterns, 
fasten them one at a time in front of a 
light so that the shadow will fall on a 
piece of paper or cardboard tacked on the 
wall. Move the pattern until the shadow 
is the right size, then trace around it with 
pencil. That will give you a life-sized 





A eae Article H om e-M a d = 
Duck Decoys 


Dr. S. H. Cuase 

with diagrams and detailed descriptions 

of the best methods of cutting your own 
decoys. This article will appear 


IN AN EARLY ISSUE 





pattern from which to cut the decoys out 
of sheet metal or any other material you 
want to use. 

Of the patterns shown here No. 1 is the 
feeding pose, No. 2 the resting pose. No. 3 
shows a goose partially raised up from the 
sleeping or resting position, as if watching 
the incoming flock. No. 4 is the sentinel, 
on the alert for danger. 

Experienced goose hunters recommend 
the use of about a dozen of these flat de- 
coys. Of these, one should be a sentinel, 





No 3.—Watching the incoming flock 


posted a little to one side of the main flock 
and nearest to the blind. Five or six 
should be feeders, two sleepers and the rest 
cut on the watching pose, pattern No. 3. 
Take care that you set the decoys at the 
proper angle, the feeders with their heads 
to the ground, the sentinels erect and scan- 
ning the sky, and the others in correct po- 
sition. 





No. 4—The sentinel on the alert 


And make sure you are well hidden in 
your blind, whether it’s in a corn shock 
or a pit, and that the surroundings are left 
as natural as possible. They have great 
eyes, those Honkers, and no more wary or 
suspicious bird travels the high air lanes. 











Odd Shots 


Outdoor Life:—Since it is 


take pen in hand, 


7 DITOR 
quite the thing to 
[ am moved to the same spirit of crimi- 


nality, under the above title. In every 
hunter’s life he has experiences of not 
only shots that are odd, but of shots so 
peculiar as to attract special attention and 
fasten them in the memory forever. As 
one of more than fifty years’ activity in 
shooting afield, 
haps to recall an occasional personal ex- 
perience. 


it may not be amiss per- | 


As a lad of thirteen I bought a U. S. | 


Springfield rifle new for $1. For $1 more 
had a blacksmith bore out the “rifles,” 
which he did from the muzzle backwards, 
consequently it was not choked over much, 
Sneaked up on a flock of probably 300 
prairie chickens on a gail fence; got within 
75 feet of the nearest, took careful aim, and 
cut loose at bird on middle of rail. It flew 
away unscathed, 
rail dropped dead (probably from fright) 
and one at extreme end of flock, fully 150 
yards away fluttered across the snow with 
broken wing. The boy thought he had a 
wonder of a gun and bragged of that shot 
for years; Oh happy time of childhood 
days! 

Next got a light double, about 20 gauge. 
Quickly learned to shoot ’em on the fly. 
Odd shot with this gun: Pair of quail fly- 
ing low, 25 yards distant, straight away 
30 inches apart. Broke left wing of each 
bird in exactly same place, and no other 
shot took effect. Shot full-grown, winter, 
prairie chicken, dropped leg and towered 
300 feet, turned over backwards, dead. Shot 
at another high in air, not the slightest 
sign of a hit, flew 300 yards, 
dead in air. Next bought a 12 gauge being 
of full age and stature, and got into the 
game right. Ensued some freak 
Fired 8 feet above little flock of ducks 
400 yards from shore, No. 4 shot, killed 
one. At another time fired a “goose load” 
(never knew what was in it) at four ducks 
on water, 80 yards off. Held 4 feet high, 
watched load strike water, spread longi- 
tudinally 60 feet and 4 feet wide; killed 
all four ducks, as elevation dropped center 
of load right... 
ing birds about 35 yards, one 5 feet in rear 
of other. Deliberately aimed half-way be- 
tween them and killed both cleanly. Think 
this purely a fluke, as gun was full choked. 
Probably wild pellet hit front bird.... 
Shot a pair of green-winged teal as day 
was breaking; heard them coming over the 
rushes but too dark to see anything, got 
faint glimpse for 6 feet as they passed; 
followed by instinct 50 feet, heard both 
splash water, picked them up stone dead .. 

Another occasion, ducks (singles) were 
flying above, couldn’t see any object, not 
even the gun, 
by shooting at faint blur against the stars 
and seen but an instant. 


HIS only demonstrates that gun point- 

ing with the hands by instinct is better 
than overcareful eye sighting, for I cer- 
tainly never have shot more accurately un- 
der any circumstances and I have had my 
full share at quail, snipe, doves, ducks, 
wild and tame pigeons over the traps, as 
well as 


mal when they are in a hurry. Have killed 
one of these boys stone dead 100 feet high 
and had him hit the earth 150 feet for- 
ward. Some velocity, boys! 

On two occasions have shot the head 
clean off a flying bird; one 5 yards, other 
30 yards. Cannot account for the latter 
anymore than I can for the action of the 
goose load, aforementioned. Have killed 
a mallard (a high one) held 5 feet high 
and 12 feet forward. Shot one square 


but one on each end of 


doubled up | 


shots. | 


Shot at pair of slow-fly- | 


yet knocked down a dozen | 


full-grown prairie chickens that | 
get there about as fast as any known ani- | 
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¥ LYMAN HUNTING OR TARGET SCOPE 
LENSES 


BAUSCH & LOMB 














Lyman 5A Scope, 5-power Bausch 
e¢” Lomb lenses designed for super- 
accurate shooting. andl complete. 














ELBERT 
PORTABLE 
FIREPLACES 


Expel Gloom 








Promote Cheerfulness and Comfort 


For Cabins, 
Camps, Tents, 


Cottages, 
Houses, Ete. 


««« 
Convenient size, 
sturdy construction. 
Last for years. 
Burn wood. 





Open 





Connect with any 
flue or 
stove pipe hole. 
Easily moved. 
60 pounds. 
Little fuel, much heat. 
ABSOLUTELY 
SAFE. 


“«<«« 


$] 2-00 


F.0O.B. Backus 


Minnesota 








Closed 
BUY FROM FACTORY 
SAVE EXPENSIVE 
SELLING COSTS. 








SEND DRAFT OR MONEY ORDER. 
Reference if required. Booklet upon request. 


B. F. ELBERT 


BACKUS, MINN. 






















Complete aed 5 


ae 
Cal. 30-06 
action 









grip, 
rear sight. 
removable guard. 
own factory. 
and Cal. 7 m.m., $65. 





CUSTOM TANNER 


All kinds of animal! hides 
and skins tanned and made 
into scarfs, ladies’ and 
men’s coats or jackets, fur 
rugs, etc. 

Expert workmanship and 
reasonable prices on either 
single skins or quantity lots. 
Deer heads mounted. 

W. W. WEAVER 

Tanner & Dresser 

Reading, Michigan 
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sae — Complete ready to 


mount, $20 


You will enjoy the new sport of hunting with universal focus. Close adjustment 
with a Lyman 438 Scope, which gives 3- for windage and elevation. Comes com- 
power magnification to the target. Image plete with a drill, 2 taps, 2 bases, four 
is sharp and clear. Illumination brilliant. screws, front and rear mounts. Price 
This scope is also accurate for target shoot- $20 f.o.b. factory. Free folder on re- 
ing. The lenses are by Bausch & Lomb quest. 


The LYMAN GUN SIGHT CORP. 
85 West St., Middlefield, Conn., U.S.A. 








LET US TAN 
YOUR HIDE 


FUR DRESSERS 
TAXIDERMY— HEAD MOUNTING 
FURS REPAIRED OR REMODELED. 
Estimates gladly furnished. Send us 
furs for Summer Storage in 


| Automatic Cold Vault. 
Send for Catalog 

The Crosby Frisian Fur Company 

572 Lyell Avenue 
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NEWS OF GREAT INTEREST TO RIFLEMEN 
Announcing ‘, SEDGLEY Springfield Hornet Sporter 
for Sensational .22 Cal. HORNET Cartridge 









24” barrel, 


handsomely 
Gold bead front sight, mounted on matted ramp with 


Weight 
Also Sedgley Sporte rs in Cal. 25-35, $70; Cal. 30-06, $65 


IF YOUR DEALER CANNOT SUPPLY, WRITE US. 


R. F. SEDGLEY, INC. c. 2314 N. 16th St. Ph 





| 
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Rochester, N. Y. 





















We have Mache 
Manikins for 
head you may wish to mount. 


Right turns, left turns, 


1 Stephens 
straights, and regulars. 
Send for our chart catalog 
today. 
Papier Mache Specialties Co. 
Reading, Mich. 


Papier 
any size deer 




















This Hornet Rifle 

on the 30-06 ACTION 
Pats. Pending 

A beautiful, perfectly balanced rifle with a 

5-shot magazine, full sporting stock, pistol 

checkered, sling swivels. Lyman No. 48 


7% to 8 pounds. Proof tested in our 








GOKEY BOTTE SAUVAGE 


“The best all-around boot in the world” 
Manutactured Since 1850 
Water - Proof, Genuine Pac Mocassin, Hand 
Sewed, Made to Measure. A pound or two 
lighter than the average boot; easy to put on and 
take off; no hooks to catch. Ankle strap holds me 
boot in place, and also acts as ankle support. Ae. °<3 
Write for measure blank and Footwear Catalog . 
PREEMAN-THOM PSON SHOE CO. ee. 
Dept. 1 St. Paul, Minnesota 
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from sice to side, and it 
nearly over me. Twisted his head just 
right to look down at me. Glad he saw 
me straight Shot second goose in a 
long string, lightly crippling it. It 
squawked and the others huddled about 
it for a full moment. 

Shot a jackrabbit, running; cut off both 
arteries just where they join the heart, 
with a .22 rifle. No drop of blood showed 
but, on opening, all the blood in the body 
was loose in the cavity of body. Shot lower 
half of heart off from another and the 
rabbit went into the bush and quietly set- 
tled in its hutch, or bed, and died at once. 

Shot a duck after it had passed, it turned 
around and fell at my feet .. . Fired into 
a small flock of teal, well bunched, killed 
the center one and struck none other .... 
Shot a redhead flying north, without check- 
ing speed he wheeled southeast; at crack 
of second barrel he, without change of pace 
headed straight down into the water. Never 
found it Shot a meadow lark, when 
a boy; it fell apparently dead but instantly 
sprang up singing and flew away. Never 
shot at another lark .... Shot an eagle; 
it dropped like a plummet, 100 feet; im- 
mediately sat up and flew away . Best 
of all (this is a crowd joke on me) my 
companion shouted to mark ducks coming 
over timber; caught foot in bramble, fell, 
discharged gun in air and two mallards fell. 
I didn’t so much as know where they were 
until I heard them hit the ground. These 
are a few of the many. Now, Mr. Editor 
and boys, don’t think this is a lot of an old 
man’s imaginings. Each and every instance 
is in absolute conformity with the facts. 
Doubtless many others have had quite as 
remarkable occurrences and like to think 
them over occasionally. 

Wash. Joun H. VERNON. 


through head 


Bluing Under Difficulties 


DITOR :—Being a subscriber of Ourt- 

poor Lire and a real gun crank, and 
never having read much on home rebluing 
of gun barrels and gun parts; and, as I 
have just refinished two Krag barrels 
which are equal to new ones, I thought per- 
haps readers of our great magazine would 
enjoy reading a small article on it. 

To begin with I used Hoffman’s gun 
bluing and it is as good as one can get. 
I believe they state one must have a tank, 
but I am in a sheep camp and have no 
tank, so I just used an ordinary washbasin. 

First, I cleaned barrels and parts well 
with emery cloth, polished them till they 
were almost a mirror polish, then had a 
basin of hot water boiling with a strong 
lye solution. I washed the barrel well in 
this, then cleaned it again with clean emery 
cloth. I put on clean water, set my bottle 
of bluing in the pan with the swab in the 
bottle, let the water and the bluing come 
to a boil, holding the barrel in the mean- 
time near the stove where it would get 
good and warm. When the water was 
boiling I took a cup (you take a dipper, 
the cup got danged hot), poured the boil- 
ing water over the barrel for four min- 
utes; the barrel by this time dried as fast 
as the water hit it. I wiped the barrel 
with a clean cloth, then put on the bluing, 
taking long strokes with a swab full length 
of the barrel. It first turned blue then 
rusty. I put the swab back in the bluing 
and poured more boiling water over the 


barrel. I applied five coats of bluing. The 
more coats one puts on, the darker the 
color. I got the bright steel blue that I 


think looks best. The barrel or part must 
be wiped clean before each application of 
the bluing. 

Small parts such as trigger guards, bands 
and sling swivels are cleaned the same way 
and dropped in the boiling water. These do 
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not take as long as the barrel. Of course a 
tank would be handier, but I am writing 
this to show it can be done without a tank. 

I have inletted a pistol grip, raised the 
comb, roughened the butt by filing ridges 
crossways on it, blued the butt and checked 
the stock with a homemade checking tool 
made out of an umbrella stay. It is chan- 
neled and by-heating it and bending it in 
the right shape, filing teeth in it, putting 
a handle on it, it works great. I cannot 
see but that my checking looks as good as 
any factory job. I finished my stocks with 
boiled linseed oil and they are sure pretty 
to look at. There must be a plug driven 
tight in the muzzle of your barrel, not too 
tight. I never took the barrels off the re- 
ceiver, so did not have to plug the chamber 
end. : 

I forgot to state that after the last coat 
of bluing, I poured plenty of hot water on 
it to clean it good, then with a woolen 
cloth applied boiled linseed oil. I let it 
cool and then polished with a woolen cloth. 

Wyo. J. A. Bracksurn. 





November rabbit hunting in a swamp 


A Correction 


DITOR Outdoor Life :—In my articles 
that appeared in the May and June 
numbers of Outpoor Lire, under the title 
of “A Repeating Gun Discussion,” I made 
the statements that the Models 1911 Win- 
chester, Self-Loading Shotgun and the 1912 
Winchester pump guns were John M. 
Brownings inventions or designs. 

It seems now that this was an error on 
my part. A friend of mine, A. A. Haines, 
has called my attention to this and has 
furnished me with a letter direct from the 
Winchester Company which states that the 
following Winchester guns were designed 
by one T. C. Johnson, viz:—1911 Auto- 
matic shotgun; 1912 Repeating shotgun; 
1903 .22 Caliber Automatic rifle; 1905, 
1907 and 1910 Self-Loading, High-Power 
rifles; Models 52, 56 and 57 .22 Caliber 
Bolt Action rifle also the Model 54 Bolt- 
Action, Repeating, High-Power rifle. 

So far as I can recall, Mr. Johnson has 
had little or no mention in shooting maga- 
zines, as an inventor of firearms and this 
information may be of interest to your 
readers. I very much regret my error as 
I had intended to state everything cor- 
rectly in my article, and really thought that 
I did. I thank our friend Haines for get- 
ting this information for us. 

Kans. O. A. WAGNER. 








DOhotéun(Queries 


answered Sy 


Capt. Chas.Askins 


Questions answered by mail, only a small per- 
centage being published. Write separate letters cn 
(1) Shotguns and (2) on Rifles and Pistols. Enclose 
2-cent stamp for reply, and give complete address 
plainly. 

No Lead at All Is a Humbug 

Editor :—When shooting at passing ducks, should 
a person draw directly on a bird, or go accord. 
ing to height and species and lead it? I have 
had a dispute over the question with some friends 
of mine, who say they pull directly on the bird 
and fire.—John E. Kleinstuber, N. Y. 

Answer:—lI have heard of those lads who can 
shoot directly at a passing duck and hit him, 
no matter how distant he may be, but I never 
saw one of them. If they told me they didn’t 
lead a passing canvasback, for example, at 60 
yards, I wouldn’t believe them under oath. 

A man learns to swing very fast and to take 
less lead in course of time, but he gains the lead 


just the same by swinging the muzzle of the 
gun much faster than the bird is flying. The 
normal lead on a passing duck, say a teal, is 


about 2 feet at 25 yards, 4 feet at 40 yards, 
6 to 8 feet at 60 yards, these being about the 
figures that would hit off the average shot. The 
novice who had control of little gun swing would 
have to lead more. Look at the thing for your- 
self. A very fast duck is traveling about 100 
feet a second. The time of the shot charge over 
a 50-yard course is about 800 feet a second. You 
can see that, even if the duck is not flying more 
than 80 feet a second, he is flying one-tenth as fast 
as the shot, therefore, while the shot are travel- 
ing 150 feet, the duck will fly 15 feet. Got to 
be that way. Some of this lead will be cut by the 
swing of the gun; I usually figure that lead will 
be reduced from the 15 feet to about half of it, 


7% or something like that, depending on the 
speed of swing. But no lead at all is a humbug. 
—C. A. 


Shot Sizes for Ducks 
Editor:—I am going to get a Remington 
“Sportsman,” 12 gauge with a 30-inch, full choke 
barrel, and would like to know what is the 
best size shot to use in this gun for the average 
duck shooting.—A. L. C., Mass. 


Answer:—For the average duck shooting, that 
is shooting up to 50 yards, no better shot size 
is to be had than 6s. If you wish to go beyond 
50 yards, then 5s are better. If you have to go, 
or want to go, beyond 60 yards, then 4s are 
needed. Fours beyond 50 yards will miss some 
ducks for lack of pattern, pattern leaving open- 
ings through which a duck can escape. But some 
ducks will get into the thick of the pattern and 
be killed up to 70 yards. Best duck shooting 
that I ever did was with 6s, but the ducks were 
decoying and coming in pretty close. At 60 
yards that load wouldn’t have stopped many 
ducks, but you don’t have to shoot at 60 yards. 
It is only the long-range pass shooter that needs 
big shot, but he can’t get along with anything 
less, even though his big pellets miss some birds 
on which the hold was perfect. Sixes won’t do 
much missing, but beyond a certain range they 
are so lacking in pellet force that they won’t kill. 
You just have to compromise somewhere, so 
make up your mind whether you are to shoot at 
long range or at moderate range.—C. A. 


NewAéA Goods 


The Colt ‘‘Shooting Master’’ Revolver 

HE Colt’s Patent Firearms Manufacturing 

Company announce their newest revolver, the 
“Shooting Master,” built on the .45 frame of 
their New Service Revolver, and shooting the .38 
Colt Special or .38 Smith & Wesson Special car- 





tridge. This revolver weighs 43 ounces, has a 
6-inch barrel, adjustable sights, checked straps, 
and is hand adjusted throughout. It is a revol- 


ver capable of really fine shooting, as good as any 
.38 caliber revolver ever made, and I can recom- 
mend it very highly. Of course, my readers know 
that I believe that no one can do really fine shoot- 
ing with a revolver or pistol unless it has a fairly 
light, well-adjusted trigger pull, and shoots an 
accurate cartridge, as this one does. Also, that 
if one would keep a revolver or pistol constantly 
shooting exactly where it is aimed with different 
makes of ammunition and in different lights, 
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readily-adjustable sights are essential. 
volver has all these features. 
reasons that cannot be announced just at present, 
it is very desirable that anyone thinking of get- 
ting a revolver of .38 caliber should purchase one 
built on a heavy frame.—T. W 


The Koehler Portable Gallery Backstop 


HERE has long been a demand for a por’- 

able backstop which any rifleman or pistol 
shooter could easily set up in his cellar or back- 
yard, or that clubs could use in a gallery, and 
which would effectively stop .22 caliber rifle bul- 
lets and all calibers of pistol bullets. Koehler 
Bros., of Saginaw, Mich., have just developed 
such a backstop which is reasonable in price and 
very practical. The illustration describes it quite 
fully. It is made of heavy sheet steel, and is 
mounted on a tripod. Two tripods are furnished, 
a high one for standing shooting, and a lower 
one for kneeling, sitting, and prone shooting. The 
interior of the box is filled with cotton waste, and 
a target is clipped to the plate above the opening 
and hangs down over the opening. Bullets are 
deflected downward into the lower receptacle 
which has a removable cover so that the lead can 
be removed from time to time. The cotton waste 
delays and slows up the bullet so that it does no 
damage to the plates of which the backstop is 
made. The backstop can 
be set up anywhere in 
a room, cellar, gallery, 
or outdoors. If used in- 
doors, the target can be 
illuminated by a _ strong 
electric light and reflector 
set up a few feet in front 
of and slightly below the 
backstop. The 
opening in front of the 
backstop is just the right 
size for the regular 20 
yard, Standard-American 
pistol target, and will also 
take any 25, 50, or 100- 
yard small bore rifle tar- 
get. Thus, the backstop 
is sufficiently large to 
catch all the bullets fired 
by any good shot. If be- 
ginners are to be trained, 
then the backstop should 
be set up in front of a 
wall or a pile of old rail- 
road ties so that the oc- 
casional bullets which 
miss the backstop will do no harm. 

The writer fired many rounds from a .45 cali- 





ber Colt Government Automatic Pistol into this 
backstop at a close range of 5 yards, and it 
functioned perfectly. It will prove very con- 


venient and efficient for home or gallery ranges 
for .22 caliber rimfire rifles and for all pistols 
and revolvers.—T. W. 


Twin-Single Triggers 


Le Browning Arms Company is announcing a 
new single trigger, which they term the Twin- 
Single. It is such an innovation as to be worthy 
of special notice. 

The writer always has liked a single trigger on 
a double gun, getting along nicely with any of 
them. However, about all of them had the same 
fault—the lack of instantaneous selection. All 
of them have a slide which must be worked to 
change the barrels. If the trigger is set to shoot 
the right barrel first, it being the open barrel, and 
suddenly a shot is afforded which could better be 
taken with the left or full choked barrel, it will 
generally be found that the slide cannot be worked 
in time, and the shot must be taken with the open 
barrel. If any of them can be changed instanta- 
neously, it is the Ithaca, which is moved by the 
safety slide on top of the tang. That of course 
can be moved with the same speed that the safety 
is shoved off. For all that, very often the shooter 
is too busy taking the shot to bother with 
the selection of barrels by any description of 
slide. 

Now comes the Browning with two triggers, 
either of which will work as a single trigger, 
hence the name, twin-singles. If you prefer the 
front trigger, just pull it twice and both barrels 
will go in succession. If you prefer the rear 
trigger, do the same thing, pull twice and one 
barrel will fire after the other. The gun looks 
like an ordinary two-trigger arm, and it works 
that way, if you wish. Just pull your front trig- 
ger and then go to the rear trigger and one bar- 
rel fires after the other, as of old. But if you 
do not wish to change from trigger to trigger, 
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COATS 


Waterproof - 
Weatherproof 


New 
Freedom! 
roomy 
Ab- 
wind 


NEW! 


pliable, 
leather hunting coat. 
solutely water and 


Will last a lifetime. Made 
of waterproofed 
horsehide ta 
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8 Will 
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Large reinforced 
WASHABLE, 
BLOODPROOF GAME 
POCKET with Talon zippers 
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Great for 
WATERPROOF 
LEATHER BREECHES AND Quality Sport Togs 
HAT TO MATCH. 


BERLIN GLOVE COMPANY 


Department o. 


Descripive catalogue upon request 
FOX GUN DIVISION 
SAVAGE ARMS CORPORATION, Dept.343, UTICA, N. ¥. 


Fox Double Barrel Shotgun 
Grade CE . Retail Price $100. 
FOX guns of this and other grades ranging in price to $1,000.00 are made to your 
specifications of selected materials by double gun builders with long years of expe- 
rience in the art of making fine guns. FOX doubles excel in shooting qualities, 
smoothness of operation and beautiful appearance. 
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U. S. ENGINEERS 
MARCHING COMPASS 
$24.00 VALUE FOR 


Genuine Creagh-Osborne Army March- 
ing Compass: MARK V11 MODEL D. 
Made by the Sperry Gyroscope Co. 
Floating Dial: 
LinedSaddleLeather Belt Case. (NONE 
C.0.D., NO CATALOGS.) Price $2.00 


$2 


Focusing Eyepiece: 
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67-A Fourth St. Wood-Ridge, N. J. 
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~~Soft, Pliable Leathers 


Whether you pre- 
fer the famous Ike 

moccasin 
type DP ocne @ 
the regular, hard 
sole of the :- 
ial. . Russell boots 
are the lightest, 
driest, most com- 
fortable outdoor 
footwear you can buy. They are hand-sewed 
from the finest, close-grain Paris Veals with 
never-rip seams. Stubborn durability makes 
them the cheapest in the long run. Can 
resoled many times. Made in any height. 
You’re stamping yourself a true sportsman 
when you wear Russell’s. Write for free 
catalog showing complete line 
of boots, pacs, slippers 
golf oxfords, etc. 











W. C. Russell Moccasin Co: 
928 Wisconsin St., Berlin, Wis. 
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INDICATOR UP MEANS BARREL 1S COCKED, 


INDICATOR DOWN, BARREL 1S NOT COCKED 


ORDINARY SAFETY. “5” APPEARS 
WHEN GUN IS ON SAFE. 


ITHACA'S PATENTED “RED SPOT” 
APPEARS WHEN GUN IS Off SAFE. 


QUALITY + SAFETY “xe 


Ithacas have more quality because Ithacas 
Ithaca selective single tricgers 


best design. 


by leading gun editors. 


than other guns have. 


are of the very latest and 
used and approved 
There are 4 safety points on an Ithaca, 3 more 


“Ithaca Lock Speed Will Improve Your Shooting” 


Trap and Game Guns $37.50 to $750.00 


Ithaca Gun Company - Ithaca, N. Y., Bex 10 
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then pull either one you prefer and it will fire 


both barrels in succession. The nice thing about 


this Browning trigger is that you do have an 
instantaneous selection, if you ever did have, for 
it is merely necessary to put the pulling finger 


on the open barrel, or on the full choked barrel, 
and it will go, no more trouble than it used to be 
when we selected and pulled the barrel we wanted 
to fire. There is no slide to bother with, but you 
simply pull the barrel you want, pull again with- 
out changing the finger and the other barrel goes. 





Browning Twin-Single Trigger 


I have tried out the trigger, which is made for 
the Browning Overunder gun only, and was not 
able to balk it or to make ft double. The trig- 
ger is so little complicated, apparently, that it 
is guaranteed during the life of the gun, and if 
it ever does go wrong, double or balk anybody, it 
will be set right, free of charge. The mechanism 
is such that unless the gun is fired, it will not 
engage the sear of the second barrel, but fire one 
barrel, and instantly the sear of the next barrel 
engages with the trigger just pressed, and that 
second barrel is ready to fire. Both triggers act 
like that, and it makes no difference which one 
you select to shoot with. Brownings say that if 
anyone has a positive choice of trigger positions 
and never pulls them any other way, that he can 
remove one of the triggers and have the ordinary 
single trigger. However, that would do away 
with the instantaneous selection of barrels, of 
which we have been talking. As the mechanism 
is now, all your shooting can be done with the 
front trigger, set for the upper barrel or the low- 
er barrel, as might be preferred, or all the shoot- 
ing can be done with the rear trigger, set to pull 
the upper barrel first or the lower barrel first, 
as might be preferred. Along with that, the sin- 
gle-trigger feature can be entirely ignored, if any- 
body feels like that, and the gun shot as any 
other double-trigger gun, right, left, left, right, 
just as might be desired. 

In the gun I have tried, the locks yield at the 
same trigger pressure for either barrel, working 
without trigger play, first shot and second shot, 
same position of the trigger and same pull. John 
M. Browning was a great mechanical genius all 
right, and if anybody can improve on his twin- 
single triggers for double guns, I do not see how 
it is to be done. The single trigger is now ready 
for delivery or can be fitted to any Browning 


Overunder.—C. A. 
= 


Hunting Mountain Lions 


(Continued from page 19) 


By the time we arrived more than three 
hours had elapsed since we had taken 
Fanny’s trail. If Pot was still working 
his lead, we might have a 10-mile ride. 
This at least was Johnny’s opinion. He 
told me about other days and other kills, 
in which he had covered 25 miles. There 
was no time to lose, as the day was ad- 
vancing. We turned the horses into the 
lead and, with the dogs already hot on 
Pot’s lead, we were off. 

I noticed it was exactly 9:30 a. m. 
when we started out. Four hours later, 
to wit, 1:30, we had circled and recrossed 
our trail five times. We ate the sand- 
wiches and rested. Every dog was out of 
sight and hai been for over two hours. 
Johnny was puzzled over the situation. 
It seemed the lead might be heading to- 
ward camp, then in the opposite direction. 
He figured perhaps the female might be 
guarding her young, if she had any. 
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There were no other tracks to justify this 
belief. She seemed to take a wide circle 
and keep to it. After our lunch, we 
mounted and took up the trail refreshed 
and determined. 

Crossing a depression, following the 
dogs, were deer tracks. This made track- 
ing slow work. We milled back and forth 
through the forest for another hour, pick- 
ing up the trail and then losing it. 
Johnny seemed to be worried over the 
situation, now. Another hour passed, and 
still we were in doubt. One thing was 
sure, the dogs had split up. We found 
tracks heading directly toward camp, 
and then others sheering off toward the 
rim. Johnny finally decided that dur- 
ing the chase, the dogs had routed the 
third lion. 

It was later afternoon when we finally 
heard the “yap yap” of dogs in the dis- 
tance. The sounds were faint and far 
away, but it was great news. We turned 
the horses in that direction without de- 
lay. Hundreds of deer had crossed our 
trail and to follow any one track would 
be impossible, so it was now a question 
of tracking sound. Johnny proved to be 
adept in this gift of outdoor knowledge. 


E MUST have gone 5 miles, perhaps 
less, when we came to a deep sink- 
hole. These holes are common on the Kai- 
bab Plateau and form water drains. When 
plugged they form a lake where deer 
find water. Around these _ sink-holes 
lions congregate to make their kills. As 
Johnny was pointing out the geological 
features of this extra large sink, we heard 
the whine of a dog. A _ short search 
and we discovered one of his younger 
dogs badly wounded. A short distance 
away we discovered the unmistakable evi- 
dences of a battle. The snow had been 
brushed away and there were blood clots. 
The young dog, more or less untrained, 
had undoubtedly engaged a lion here and 
had been whipped. We must have come 
along just in time, we hoped so anyway. 
But sad to say, the dog was injured 
badly. He was torn from shoulder to 
flank, and was too weak to rise. A minute 
examination proved he couldr’t live, so 
Johnny used his revolver. I could plainly 
see the sorrow this man suffered from 
the loss, but there was no choice. It 
was the one sad moment of the day. 
It rekindled hatred against the 
mountain lion, his deer-killing 
habits. 


our 
knowing 





Typical mountain lion country ‘in’ 
Arizona 


The trail was plainly marked for a 
space, now. At least two dogs and a 
lion had gone ahead. Stopping to listen, 
we finally heard the yelps to the north- 
ward. We raced along in the shadows 
and at last came to a thick stand of pines. 
Under the largest tree two dogs were 
standing, their necks stretched upward, 
barking at a lion perched on the first 
branch. 





and the 


This tree was a huge one 
lion was up there fully 30 feet. The 
dogs proved to be Fanny and Nig. It 
was their second lion of the day. I re- 
fused to shoot all the game, so Johnny 
pulled a bead and delivered a heart shot. 
The beast fell like a ton of lead to the 
ground. 

By the time we took off the pelt, it 
was growing dusk. We were miles from 
camp and it was very cold. Johnny was 
still worried about Pot and Curley. Were 
they together? Had they suffered from 
some battle and been wounded as had 
the young dog we had shot? These 
were perplexing questions. 

We could do nothing now but start 
back for camp. To wander about in 
the forest all night perhaps would do no 
good. Johnny felt that Pot and Curly 
might have trailed into camp, as they 
had done before when he had been un- 
able to reach them. Pot knew the coun- 
try better than most men. 


UT after two hours of hard riding and 
when camp was reached, there was no 
Pot or Curly. We made a fire and cooked 
supper. Johnny was visibly worried. It 
had been a great day in some ways and 
in others it had been unfortunate. Los- 
ing a young dog with such a promising 
future was bad enough, but with Pot 
and Curly missing, dogs of the highest 
quality, it was rather disquieting. How- 
ever, Johnny took courage in the hope of 
a plan then forming in his mind, which 
he soon disclosed. 
“After supper I’ll go back and see what 
I can do,” he said quietly. It seemed 
rather a dangerous thing to do, but I said 
nothing. I offered to go along, but he 
insisted I stay in camp in case the dogs 
might trail in. He felt that with a fresh 


horse, which he had, he could perhaps 
find the dogs. And so he saddled up, 
took his rifle and started out. There 


was, fortunately, a full moon. 

I gathered plenty of wood, determined 
to stay up and keep a good fire, also 
fresh coffee steaming against the time 
he would return. Hour after hour 
dragged by. Midnight came and still no 
word from the outside. Fanny and Nig 
were resting inside the dog tent, where | 
kept a small fire in the sheet-iron stove. 
It was bitter cold outside, but clear. I 
had no fear for Johnny's safety, but the 
long hours until daylight seemed like 
days in the passing. 

At last the wolftail showed in the east. 
I renewed the fires and drank some steam- 
ing coffee. I was formulating a plan to 
go out in search with the coming of day- 
light. I was unacquainted with the coun- 
try, but surely I could follow the trail. 
Daylight came. I saddled my horse, re- 
leased the two dogs and fed them, and 
was then ready. 


ITH a bottle of warm coffee and 
sandwiches, I struck out. It was just 
light enough to make out the trail. The 
dogs raced ahead sniffing as they ran. The 
steaming nostrils of my horse told me 


it was very cold, but I was warmly 
dressed and did not notice it. I kept to 
the trail, came to the Grand Canyon 


Rim and finally the sink-hole. There to 
my great surprise and pleasure I saw a 
fire. Johnny’s horse was tied to a tree 
near by, but that was all. 

I dismounted and rekindled the 
knowing that he was not far away. 
Another hour went by. The sun came 
up in a clear, blue sky. I waited and 
watched and looked for his tracks. There 
they were plain enough, out and_ back. 
He had only been after wood on that trip. 
Again I examined the country leading 
west, then north, now south—at last. He 


fire, 





bi i le 








had gone south, which meant the rim coun- 
try. Taking my rifle I followed, leaving 
my mee tied with the other animal. It was 
about % mile to the rim. Once there I 
fired a shot and waited for an answer. 
His tracks were plainly to be seen going 
down into the great gash in nature’s face. 
After a long time he answered with a 
shot, but it was far, far below. I shouted 
and fired again. He answered. Down 
the trail I went. 

It was rough going and dangerous, but 
on and on I went. After an hour or so, 
I was able to hear him shout, though 
couldn’t quiet my fears that he might be 
injured. Hunting out a vantage point 
from whence I could sweep with my 
vision the entire lower country, I again 
called to him. 

“Come on down!” He called back. 
Then I saw smoke curling up and knew 
he had a fire down there. The tone of 
his voice was assuring and I took cour- 
age. Down and down I climbed, at last 
to reach him. 

He was sitting under a great pinon 
taking the pelt from the largest 


pine, : 
mountain lion I had ever dreamed ex- 
isted. Lying by the fire, asleep, were 


the two lost dogs. My questions were 
soon all answered. Johnny had simply 
followed a hunch, stayed on the trail and 
discovered the dogs and the “treed” lion. 
Imagine how happy I was to find all well. 


S WE rode back to camp that morning, 
with the dogs trailing along and the 
lion pelt tied to the saddle strings, we ran 
into a herd of deer and counted fifty- 
four big bucks. Some of these were ten- 
pointers. We saw, also, several of those 
little creatures, the white-tailed squir- 
rels, the most beautiful in the western 
hemisphere, and one of the rarest, as 
it lives nowhere else. 
Back at camp we cooked a fine meal 
and sat down to the feast. We had three 


great lions to our credit for the first 
hunt. When we wanted a deer, we had 
only to go in any direction desired, and 


our meat supply was well taken care of 


for the time. What we needed now was 
rest for man, horse and dogs. We cut 
out meat and fed all the dogs, grained 


the ponies and then lay down for a 
good snooze. 

That afternoon another outfit pulled in 
and made camp near us. They were 
hunters from New York on a holiday. 
They handled and marveled over our 
three pelts with beaming faces. They 
asked dozens of questions and we an- 
swered to the best of our knowledge. 
That evening, as the sun lowered itself 
across the Grand Canyon, we, in com- 
pany with the New Yorkers, sat on the 
rim of the Grand Canyon watching the 
color-splashed chasm display all the 
beauties in the realm of erosion. It was 
a grand sunset across the greatest can- 
yon on earth and we marveled in our 
silent worship. 

That night about the camp fire other 
hunts were planned. We were to ride 
far and near, prospect and hunt, and en- 
joy this enchanted forest to our heart’s 
content. 

A few days later we killed two more 
lions and strung up a buck deer with 
fourteen points, dressing out 350 pounds 
of fine meat. We hunted for days after 
that, moving camp as our fancies di- 
rected, resting before the camp fire, hunt- 
ing specimens along the rim edges, pan- 
ning rock for gold, and doing any and 
everything to make the trip a pleasure. 
But in all, that first day’s sport was never 
equaled. 

What do for a dog? 


won't a man 


And what won’t a good dog do for a 
man! 
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Easiest-Surest Wa 


Marble’s Nitro-Solvent gives perfect protection to all rifles, shotguns 
and revolvers. Only Marble’s cleans and oils in one operation. 
—It dissolves all harmful residue , 
—It prevents and removes rust and corrosion 


—It lubricates thoroughly 


complete protection. 


'0.244—8 o2 .can 80c 
'0.544—6 o2 can 60c 
Postage 10c extra 


—Itis always ready for instant use 


MARBLES 


—is especially valuable for new or highly prized guns. It insures 


Anti-Rust Wick 
Marble’s Anti-Rust Wick keeps out mois- 
ture and prevents rust during the lo: 
when your gun is notin use. cust 
wick saturated with Marble’s Nitro-Solvent 
and your gun will be kept always bright and 
clean and ready forinstant use. 
MARBLE ARMS & MFG. CO. A!! Marble Products are for sale 
671 Delta Avenue 
jadstone, Mich., U 
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This Remington Pocket Knife 


has stag handle and two keen cutting blades of superior 
steel, so shaped that they are especially good for skinning 





and cleaning fish, game birds, and fur bearing animals. 
We will send you this knife, 


FREE 


of charge on receipt of only 
$1.00 for a whole year’s sub- 
scription to NATIONAL 
SPORTSMAN, a 68-page 
monthly magazine crammed 
full cf hunting, fishing, camp- 
ing and trapping stories and 
pictures, valuable information 
guns, rifles, fishing 
tackle, game law changes, best 
places to get fish and game, 
ete. Biggest value ever offered 
in a rporting magazine. 
Clip ae St ne ‘net today 


NATIONAL. ‘SPORTSMAN 
113 Transit nsit Bldg _— Boston, Mass. ! 





NATIONAL 
SPORTSMAN 














Belding & Mull 


Everything Shooters Need 


Manufacturers of the best TELESCOPE SIGHTS 
money can buy, Straightline RELOADING TOOLS, 
New accurate VISIBLE POWDER LOADER, Bul- 
let Moulds, All-Steel Cleaning Rods, etc. We also 
carry in stock a complete line of jacketed Bullets, 
empty Primed Cases, Primers, Powder, et 


Circulars on request 
821 OSCEOLA 


BELDING & MULL, Inc. ™ xo%5 
GEO. McG. FRYBERGER, Successor Philipsburg, Pa. 




















BARGAINSin Army and 
Outdoor Supplies: Cloth- 
ing, Shoes, Boots, Blankets, 
Guns, Tents, Harness, Tools,Etc., 
for Hunters, Trappers, Farmers, 
Mechanics, Tourist. Write for copy. 


#° NAVY SUPPLY C 


r ESTABLISHED 1868 
L730 Lester st. Richmond, Va. — 




















New Receiver Sights 


No wood to cut or holes 
to drill on Krag, 54 Win 
and 30 Rem. No holes to 
drill on Sav. 40, 45 or 
Win 56. 57 Positive 
windage ind elevation ad 
justment. Strongest, most 
practical hunting sight ever made 
FULLY GUARANTEED Ask 
your dealer or send direct. De- 
scriptive leaflet on request 
For Krags, 54 Winchetser, Rem- 
ington Ex., Springfield, Mauser, 
Newton Ross, mdl. 1905 
Complete with dis $4. 50 
For. Sav. 99, Win. 92, 94, 95, 

i omplete with 
dise once xr ; $3. 75 
For Win. 56 and 57, “Sav. 23 and 


1919 N. R. A. Complete 

WOME GD vccscctttenettnintneiencenns $3. 50 
Also for Savage 40 and 45 
Price mueth - $4. 00 
Write tor ‘Literature on Western Scope Mounts 


The Western Gunsight Co. 
3319 Gilpin St. Denver, Colo. 











































BAG MORE GAME 


with a Commander 


This pocket-size fleld glass locates game that 


the unaided eye wouldn’t see. Makes distant ob- 
jects appear 4 times as large. Gives wider field 
of view than any other of like construction and 
power. Held and focused with one hand. Weighs 
only 7 oz. Fine for hunting, fishing, field trials, 
motoring, nature study. ‘‘Commander” Field Glass, 
in leather case, with shoulder straps, only $10. 
At dealers or direct, under money-back guaran- 
tee. Literature free. 


WOLLENSAK 
OPTICAL COMPANY 
866 Hudson Ave., Rochester, N. Y. 


IF YOU WANT RESULTS 


Use LYMAN 
SIGHTS 


Before you start on a hunting trip, make sure 
you have the best sights for your gun. 
Lyman Sights give the highest accuracy, long- 
est service, and are most practical to use. 
Designed for all guns. See your dealer or 
write us your requirements, telling make, 
model and caliber of gun. 

















No. 26 Front 
Ivory, 
red, gold, sil- 
ver bead. $1.00. 





The famous No. 48 Lyman Micrometer 


rear sight for bolt action rifles, lead- 
ing makes. 
windage or 
$11.50. 


Micrometer adjustment for N 
elevation. With dise, 





1A Rear Sight, 
turn down peep. 
Pat. thumb 
lock. $4.50. 
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Send for 
Catalog 19 
No. 17A now perfectly adapted to Krag, 
Rem., Win. .50. 10 Cents 


THE LYMAN GUN SIGHT 
CORPORATION 


85 West St. Middlefield, Conn. 











When Writing Advertisers 
Please Mention Ourpoor LiFE 
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Buck Bad, Poetry Worse 


AYBE it was the breezes bearing 

hints of spring that made Attorney 
Othniel Brandt conceive a funny thing. 
His client, Elsworth Harmon, who lives 
in St. Paul, had shot a nice big 5 prong 
buck in the northern woods last fall. He 
shipped the deer by railroad, then home- 
ward he toiled—to find on arrival his fine 
buck had spoiled. 

He held Railway Express negligence had 
caused the taint, so yesterday he went to 
court and filed a complaint. Of legal 
phraseology Brandt tired for the time, and 
handed to the judge a document in rhyme. 
Thus: 


Listen, Your Honor and you shall hear 

Of the shooting and spoiling of a five-prong deer. 
‘Twas way up north, in Hoventer, last fall 
That the plaintiff took his gun and all 

And forth he fared in the big pine wood 

To shoot a fine struck buck if he could. 


After the deer had been shot and bled, 
They hung him in the old woodshed 
On November 16, just last year, 
Defendant took plaintiff's fine buck deer 
Put him into a railway car 

And proceeded to haul him away so far. 


When deer arrived next day in St. Paul 


Imagine plaintiff's surprise and all 

To find that defendant had carelessly let 
This fine buck deer all rotten get, 

So that it wasn’t fit to eat 

Or use as any kind of meat. 


Wherefore plaintiff judgment prays 

That defendant for his negligence pays; 

For letting this deer rot on the way 
Defendant certainly ought to pay 
Seventy-five dollars, a reasonable cost 

For a deer that never should have been lost. 


Editorial Note: Under the heading, “List, 
Dear Reader, and You Shall Hear, of the Rot- 
ten Luck of a Big Buck Deer,” The Minne- 
apolis Journal published the above effusion. The 
express company, defendant in the suit, filed a 
metrical reply in the same spirit, a reply which 
has been lost to literature, but the judge, not 
to be undone, also rendered a decision in verse 
which we shall broadcast at this same hour 
next month, unless in the meantime we receive 
too many protests from readers who like poetry. 


The Duck Supply and 
Taxidermy 


DITOR, Outdoor Life:—Reports from 

Canada, North Dakota and other 
breeding grounds of wild-game fowl all 
agree that the hatch of wild birds has been 
smaller in this season than at any time in 
history. This is occasioned largely by the 
extremely dry weather, which dried up 
many lakes entirely and shrunk up many 
other lakes until the water receded great 
distances from the nesting places. 

After the young birds were hatched, 
they were subject also to danger, as the 
mother duck was leading them to the far- 
away water. I have a letter from a friend 
of mine, who tells me that he has seen, on 
numerous occasions, hawks swoop down 
and capture the small ducks, which the 
mother was leading across the dry and 
open, former lake beds, trying to get her 
brood to water. 

The movement that is on foot by the 
Federal Department and several of the 
states to reduce the amount of shooting 
this fall, is certainly commendable, and I 
hope that this plan will be carried out, 
or otherwise we are apt to so deplete the 
ducks and geese that we may never again 
see the good average shooting we have 
had during the past several years, since 


the game laws became more effective. 
Right in this connection I wish to say 
that I think if all hunters wou!'d undertake 
to get more pleasure out of a few speci- 
mens and be satisfied with less than a full 
bag of game each time they go out hunt- 


ing, it would be a very decided help in 
preserving our wild game, and give us rea- 
sonably good hunting for many years to 
come. 

I am thinking particularly about taxi- 
dermy, and I am speaking for myself and 
many of my friends when I say that since 
we have become so deeply interested in 
preserving the choicest of birds, fish and 
game animals, which we have obtained on 
our hunting trips, that we are completely 
satisfied to kill fewer specimens. 

I have become quite proficient in mount- 
ing birds and small animals for myself, 
and since taking up this study, I find that 
I can take one or two beautiful ducks, 
mount them up in various poses, put them 
in my den and actually obtain as much or 
more pleasure from the mounting and pre- 
serving of these ducks as I do from actual 
hunting in the game field. 

Just think what it would mean if all 
the hunters in the country would become 
interested in the study of wild life, thus 
creating within themselves a higher respect 
for the wild things, and through their 
study of nature and taxidermy be satis- 
fied to kill a half dozen beautiful birds 
during the hunting season instead of per- 
haps dozens or hundreds. 

It does not cost a great deal to send 
these trophies to the professional taxi- 
dermist, but for those who cannot afford 
it the average person can learn to actually 
do good taxidermy work for themselves, 
providing they give it a considerable 
amount of time. Everyone starting, the 
interest increases season after season, for 
the number of mounted specimens in the 
home increases and soon there is an am- 
bition to preserve other trophies that are 
taken, and a less desire is created to go 
out and get the bag limit every day of 
the open season. 

I really believe that taxidermy belongs 
to and should become a part of the knowl- 
edge of every hunter, angler and outdoor 
lover, for his own personal pleasure and 
incidentally as a means of game preserva- 
tion. A. RYAN. 

Nebr. 


One Vote on Poisoning 


DITOR Outdoor Life:—Under date 

of June 21 my brother, Frank S. 
Galey, writes me from his extensive apple 
ranch near Council, Idaho, of his very 
great difficulty in fighting weed and foreign 
growths. In particular, he comments on 
the damage he has sustained because of 
the depredations of ground squirrels, . an 
animal I personally know barely existed 
in that valley some ten to twenty years 
ago. He says: 

“The ground squirrels are simply taking 
the valley. We poison them by the thou- 
sands but others come in from the waste 
land and mountains to take their place. 
The eradication of the coyote by the 
poisoners of the Biological Survey is the 
cause of the devastating increase in the 
squirrels.” Tuos. M. Gatey. 

Kans. 





And Now I'll Tell One 


) Foprdcberen Outdoor Life :—I was quite in- 
terested in an article relative to rop- 
ing deer in Louisiana. Our deer in the 
Adirondacks are pretty wild and strong 
but sometimes in the lakes they may be 
caught. 

Charlie Merrill, a famous Chateauguay 
guide, tells a story about his father, also 
an old-time guide. It seems he was fishing 
near the shore, the lake was like a mirror 
when a big doe broke out of the forest 
and took to the water. He let her get out 
a ways and then paddled between her and 
- shore, driving her out into the open 
ake. 

He took after her and found he had 
no rope but one the painter had fas- 
tened to the bow of the canoe. It was 
pretty long, however, and he managed with 
one hand to make a noose. After paddling 
hard he came alongside of her and threw 
the noose over her head. When they 
reached the opposite shore the canoe hit a 
half-submerged rock, tipped him into the 
lake, but righted itself. The deer bounded 
out and disappeared up an old logging 
road dragging the canoe after her! 
Charlie’s father was cold and wet, so he 
went home, intending to get the doe in the 
morning. 

Early next morning he went to the 
place where she entered the forest but soon 
lost the trail, and after roaming the woods 
all day and finding no trace of her, he gave 
up. The next day all the neighbors turned 
out and for a month, hunt as they did, they 
could find nothing of the canoe or the doe. 
It became one of the mysteries of the 
woods until spring! Father Merrill, after 
the ice went out, was fishing opposite 
where the deer had disappeared, and hear- 
ing a noise, he was astonished to see the 
doe coming down to the shore, still drag- 
ging the canoe right side up, but consid- 
erably battered. She took to the water 
and his astonishment was changed to 
amazement when he saw, riding in the 
canoe, two beautiful fawns ! 

NN. 2. EpMuUND SEYMOUR, 

Pres., American Bison Society. 


Notes for Quick Reference 


PITOR Outdoor Life :—Ovurtpoor Lire, 
of which I have been a subscriber for 
some time, is an all-year-round outdoor 
encyclopedia for me. At the time I re- 
ceive it, I read it from cover to cover, 
and while I enjoy its entire contents, nat- 
urally there are some things that interest 
me more than others. I bind my copies 
in books of twelve, and in order to quickly 
find items or articles that particularly in- 
terest me, I use a simple little system 
that might possibly be of interest to other 
readers. 
At the time I receive my copy, I stick 
a Dennison gummed sticker in the upper 
right-hand corner of the cover page. The 
size of the sticker which I use is about 
1% inches wide by 2% inches long. I 
rule these lightly with a pencil. When I 
see an item that interests me and to which 
I think I might later wish to refer, I 
check it with a pencil and make a brief 
note on the sticker, showing the subject 
of the article and number of the page on 
the right-hand margin. With the above 
system I have referred to items in maga- 
zines several months old and found just 
what I wanted, when I wanted it and with- 
out the least trouble. If you think this little 
idea of mine might interest some of your 
other readers, I would be pleased to have 


you pass it on for it sure works okeh 
for me. G. M. Hammonp. 
Calif. 
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HE question as to what variety of 

dog makes the best retriever is 

asked about as frequently as_ that 
concerning the best all-around sporting 
dog, and the answer to both permits about 
the same latitude. 

Broadly speaking, the best dog is he 
that suits his owner best. Now, in the 
case of the retriever family with all its 
many ramifications, to make a positive 
statement that one breed is superior to 
all others would bring forth promptly a 
storm of protest from owners of all other 
varieties, and rightly so, for comparisons 
cannot be made unless conditions are pre- 
cisely the same. These conditions are 
environment, climate, class of game, and, 
lastly but probably most important, train- 
ing and experience. 

As I frequently have stated at various 
times, no dog, irrespective of breed, can 
be expected to become perfect in his 
calling unless he has been educated 
properly for it; but there is another phase, 
and that is the capability of the in- 
dividual, for there is a difference in the 
degree of intelligence even among dogs 
of the same variety or even family. 
Men and dogs are much alike in this 
respect. 

3ut let us cursorily scan the field that 
embraces the retriever varieties, contem- 
plating those specifically which are more 
particularly adapted to water retrieving. 
First of all, we must give our own great 
American evolution, the Chesapeake Bay 
Dog, a cardinal place in this group. At 
the present time an interesting controver- 
sy is taking place over this old favorite 
of wild-fowlers, but the Chesapeake con- 
tinues to do his work, irrespective of the 
discussions as to what the color and tex- 
ture of his coat shall be or what the 
color of his eyes are. 

The history of this breed was dwelt 
upon in an ar- 
ticle of mine some 
months ago and 
suffice it to say 
that all breeders 
seem to agree that 
he is the dog for 
all kinds of wild 
fowl shooting and 
that he is at home 
in any class of 
water, no matter 
how rough or icy. 
Primarily, this dog 
was used exclu- 
sively for wild 
fowl retrieving on 
the shores of 
Chesapeake Bay. 
Many fanciful 
tales and traditions 
have been told 
about his origin, 
but the dog has 
continued on for 
more than a cen- 
tury-and-a-quarter 
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Retriever Varieties 
By A. F. Hochwalt 


and seems to be the favorite still, not 
only in the East but all over the West. 
In that great area of wheat country up 
in the Northwest he is valued highly 
not only as a duck dog, but also as a 
hunter of land game; as a_ pheasant 
dog, some pronounce him the canine par 
excellence. 

Next, there is the big, husky Irish 
water spaniel which has a large num- 
ber of admirers. There may be many 
who tell tales about his undesirable qual- 





Marvel of Avandale, owned by Avandale 
Kennels, Winnipeg 


ities, but for every disparaging word that 
is said about him there comes a staunch 
supporter to offset it with a score of 
stories in which are narrated not only 
his almost super-canine prowess as a wa- 
ter retriever but also his skill in hunting 
upland game. Some find fault with him 
because, as they claim, he is somewhat 
hard-mouthed and inclined to crunch his 
game, but usually when this is the case 
it is due not to an inherent quality, but 
to a faulty education. A well-broken and 
properly-trained Irishman can be as ten- 
der-mouthed as any of the other varieties. 





Irish water spaniels owned by Percy K. Swan, Chico, Calif. 





There is no member of the entire ca- 
nine family which has a more distinctive 
personal appearance and when one once 
sees a specimen of this breed one will 
remember him always. His best friends 
probably would not claim beauty in the 
esthetic sense for him, but he is attractive 
in a quaint way and has an intelligent 
countenance, his eyes peering out from 
under his top knot in a way that de- 
notes understanding. As to his disposi- 
tion, that is a matter that has been dis- 
cussed pro and con. In his own par- 
ticular sphere, which his name indicates, 
he has few peers. It must be remem- 
bered that he had his origin in a country 
of bogs and marshes, like the west of 
Ireland, where snipe and waterfowl pro- 
vide the staple sport of the gunner. It 
is in such terrain that he is in his ele- 
ment and is seen at his best, but as an 
all-around retriever he can hold his own 
with most of them. 


HE flat and the curly-coated retrievers 

are gaining ground in this country also. 

In Great Britain they have been favorites 
for many years and this is especially true 
of the flat-coated variety, where the lat- 
ter has been acknowledged as an excel- 
lent all-around sporting dog. In many 
cases where grouse and partridge are 
walked up, a well-broken soft-mouthed 
retriever is unquestionably superior to 
the pointer, setter, or spaniel, and for 
general work in the field, many pronounce 
him as the best companion a gunner can 
possess. His coat is dense black, or liver, 
of fine quality and texture and in the flat- 
coated variety it must be flat as the name 
of the dog implies. He is a husky speci- 
men, the males running all the way from 
60 to 80 pounds in weight, though of re- 
cent years some breeders are producing 
them somewhat smaller. Another dog that 
is gaining friends 

rapidly in this 

— . country is the Lab- 
rador. The breed 
is not so old as the 
Chesapeake, but his 
origin, like the lat- 
ter, is fraught 
with a _ romantic 
and mysterious his- 
tory. Tradition has 
it that the first 
Labrador to reach 
England swam 
ashore near Poole 
in Dorsetshire, 
from one of the 
vessels which 
brought cod to the 
British seaport 
from Newfound- 
land. This, like 
the early Chesa- 
peake stories, is a 
myth pure and sim- 
ple, although there 
is no question that 
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the fishing boats from those North Amer- 
ican fishing waters are responsible for 
landing the first specimens and it is 
also true that Poole is the place where 
they first became known. This was about 
the year 1835, but it was not until 
about 1860 that the breed was called the 
Labrador and the supposition is that the 
“Newfoundland retriever” and the “St. 
John’s breed” had something to do with 
the origin of the dog known by his present 
name. Nothing is clear on this point, 
but wellknown sportsmen of the aris- 
tocracy and gentry of Great Britain took 
him up, found him useful, and perpetuated 
him. 

What crosses were used is also prob- 
lematical, but many attribute the black 
pointer, which was quite popular in that 
district where the Labrador had his ori- 
gin, with having something to do with it. 

It was not until 1903 that the breed 
was recognized by the English Kennel 
Club, but sportsmen had been using him 
successfully for many decades. Even- 
tually the Labrador found admirers in 
America and at the present time many 
are using him with excellent success. The 
dog is lauded for his gameness, his en- 
durance, and his superlative nose. The 
Labradors range in weight from 55 to 70 
pounds and stand from 21 to 23 inches 
at shoulder, the bitches being consider- 
ably smaller in most cases. 

In the early days, the color was by no 
means fixed, but black was the shade 
desired and most of them came that way, 
though there have been, and still are, 
some strains known as the “golden” Lab- 
radors. A strain of this variety owned 
by Captain Radcliffe, at Wareham, Eng- 
land, became very popular about a quar- 
ter of a century ago and descendants of 
these dogs are still in demand, for in 
the matter of working qualities there is 
no distinction, both blacks and goldens 
being equally proficient in their calling, 
primarily as water retrievers, secondar- 
ily as upland gunning companions. Dur- 
ing my journey through Great Britain 
several years ago I found both varieties 
on practically all of the estates which I 
visited. The Labrador is making new 
friends constantly in America and bids 
fair to become as popular as any of the 
other retriever breeds. 


pAStLy there is the Springer, the 
link connecting the water retrievers 
and the land spaniels. His popularity 
does not seem to wane as the years go 
by, and many a sportsman who can keep 
but one dog will swear by the Springer. 
Rugged enough for average water work, 
keen of nose and sturdily built, he is a 
dog that is handsome in appearance. He 
may not class with the larger water re- 
trievers in the roughest classes of work, 
but he is always a reliable companion, 
whether it is for upland game or duck 
shooting. The English Springer spaniel 
is better known in this country than the 
Welch, although on the estate of Hobart 
Ames, at Grand Junction, Tenn., one may 
see an excellent collection of the latter. 
They are the proverty of Mrs. Ames, but 
must not be classed as toys. Far from 
it. All are trained perfectly and as re- 
trievers of upland game have no supe- 
riors. I have seen them performing their 
duties afield on more than one occasion 
although I have never had the opportu- 
nity to learn what their ability might be 
in water work; but, trained for the pur- 
pose, they are said to be as proficient 
as any variety their own size and weight. 
I have not touched upon the land span- 
iels, for while they may be used for water 
retrieving under certain conditions they 
really belong in a different class than 
the breeds that are alluded to briefly. 
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Setter Types 
By A. F. Hochwalt 


MONG the many present-day families 
Aci English setters one finds a diver- 

sity of types, due no doubt to the 
conglomeration of the various strains, but 
herewith is presented the scions of three 
well-known lines of breeding. True, we 
must admit that one great sire does not 
found a strain, for biologists are generally 
agreed that the parents do not transmit 
themselves to their progeny, but pass on the 
stream of germ cells, with all its good and 
bad, from which they are themselves de- 
scended. In a sense, this sounds formid- 
able, but in the final analysis it means 
practically one and the same thing. The 
sires and dams are responsible for their 
race through the germ cells that they have 
themselves inherited and pass on. Every 
now and then comes a family, among the 
many that occupy the middle range of 
mediocrities, which bears the mark of in- 
dividuality, and I believe the three types 
here represented are a good illustration of 
this. 

Toohey’s Llewellin Larkspur is, as his 
name implies, a so-called Llewellin, de- 
scended in straight lines from the original 
Duke-Rhoebe-Laverak-Kate strain. The 
ancestor that he resembles mostly is Prince 
Rodney, a dog that flourished during the 
first decade of the present century. Prince 
Rodney carried the prepotency of his race 
and whether he transmitted himself or the 
germ cells from which he was born is im- 
material; one recognizes the type even at 
this day and date. Marked with solid 
patches of coloring, ticked slightly in the 
white, standing high on the leg, possessing 
good spring of ribs and strong loin, he is 
in every sense the true exponent of the 
Prince Rodneys, although in his pedigree 
one finds a fusion of practically all the 
Llewellin families. It was the Prince Rod- 
ney line, however, that was the most pre- 
potent in the production of Toohey’s 
Llewellin Larkspur. 

War Speed Ghost, it will be noted, is of 
an entirely different type. Here one finds 
the belton markings without the large 
patches. The dog stands rather lower on 
the leg, but he is well knit in body and 
looks the workman. He carries a prepond- 


erance of Llewellin blood, as most English 
setters do, but the stickler for “100 per 
As a matter 


cent” would call him a grade. 


of fact, his blood is as pure and as good 
as the best Llewellin that was ever heard 
of. His family originated in the well- 
known performer, Champion Candy Kid, 
which was himself one of the greatest com- 
bination shooting and field-trial dogs that 
lived in recent years. The blood, or the 
stream of germ cells—whatever one wishes 
to call it—has been an important factor in 
the breeding of present-day setters. 

Fully as much may be said of the Eugene 
M. family of which Piccolo Pete is a repre- 
sentative. It will be noted that he is still 
another type, but to all intents and purposes 
he is built for utility as all the representa- 
tives of this family are. His sire was 
Eugene’s Ghost, the dog which has gone 
down in the records as the producer of 
more winning setters than any other dog 
of his breed that ever lived. Eugene's 
Ghost was the son of Champion Eugene M.., 
the founder of the family. “Blood will tell,” 
is an age-old saying. Sometimes it tells 
too much in some of these English setter 
families. 


Treatment for Poison 
By Dr. A. A. Hermann 
POISONING in the dog may be acci- 


dental or intentional. The former may 
come about by the animal picking up poi- 
soned meat or other food laid down for 
vermin, or some drug given empiricaliy. 
Some animals show a great susceptibility 
to the action of some drugs, notably symp- 
toms of strychnine poisoning appearing aft- 
er even moderate medicinal doses. 

Poisoning in canine patients, whether in- 
tentional or accidental, is only too often 
fatal, the quantity of the drug ingested ii 
nearly every case being large and the pa- 
tient’s condition often being not discovered 
until irreparable damage has been done. 
The usual portals through which poisons 
are absorbed are the respiratory and diges- 
tive system, with air or food. Occasion- 
ally they are absorbed through wounds in 
the skin. 

The rapidity with which poisons are ab- 
sorbed depends to a great extent on the 
poison itself, the portal by which it gains 
entrance to the animal's system, the con- 
dition of the stomach, whether empty or 
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For instance, an empty stomach will 


full. 
absorb far more readily and rapidly than 


a full one. Fats decrease the rapidity of 
absorption in every stomach poison except 
phosphorus. 

Poisons are eliminated through the kid- 
neys, some by the bowels. 

In treating a case of poisoning, remem- 
ber the main objects to be attained are to 
delay or prevent absorption, to neutralize 
the poison or render it insoluble, to elim- 
inate from the system both what is ab- 
sorbed and what is unabsorbed, and to 
counteract the effects produced by the poi- 
son absorbed and the resulting lesions. 

The first can be accomplished by emetics 
and purgatives, the former by reason of 
their rapidity of action being the most 
valuable. Purgatives are chiefly valuable 
when combined with agents that retard ab- 
sorption or with those that unite with poi- 
sons and form insoluble compounds or ar- 
rest its injurious effects. 


TRYCHNINE is probably the most 
common form of poisoning with which 
the public has to deal. The dog poisoner 
generally chooses this powerftl alkaloid to 
attain his nefarious object. The common 
practice of giving “Hinkle pills” to dogs as 
a laxative has often proved fatal due to 
the amount of strychnine they contain. 

Strychnine symptoms always appear 
within four hours after administration. 
Quite rarely does one hour elapse before 
symptoms are noticed. The spasms at 
varying intervals are the most noticeable. 
Other symptoms are an anxious expres- 
sion, panting, prominent eyes and dilated 
pupils. The jaws become locked and the 
lips turn back in a sardonic grin. After 
the spasm the muscles relax and the fore- 
going symptoms abate until another par- 
oxysm sets in, and these become more and 
more frequent, with shorter intervals in- 
tervening until ultimately the dog dies 
from asphyxia during one of the convul- 
sions. 

In treating such a case give an emetic 
and plenty of warm milk may be fed; the 
commonest way, however, is to give 75 
to #y grain of apomorphine hydrochlor- 
ide hypodermically. Any anesthesia is in- 
dicated to keep the patient free from 
spasms until the poison is eliminated. All 
noise and excitement must be avoided, or a 
return of the paroxysms will result. 

Arsenic, or rather arsenious acid, is one 
of the commonest of vermin poisons, and 
dogs are frequently poisoned on that ac- 
count. Dogs may also become poisoned by 
the arsenic in an overdose of human tonic 
medicine. 

The symptoms of arsenic poisoning are 
sufficiently different from other poisons to 
enable almost everyone to recognize it. 

About one hour after ingestion there 
suddenly appears profuse salivation, swal- 
lowing movements and great thirst. The 
patient is restless and anxious, with con- 
vulsive action of the lips, acute colicky 
pains and vomiting. At first there is con- 
stipation which later on gives way to a 
fetid dysentery. The pulse becomes small 
and irregular. Respiration is difficult and 
the temperature is subnormal. The pain 
is excruciating and the animal dies in a 
state of collapse in from four to ten hours. 

Death from any poison rarely if ever 
occurs after three days. 

So often the neighbor next door is 
blamed for the death of a pet when he is 
not to blame. If your dog 1s sick, treat it, 
and if it lives a number of days, remem- 
ber no poison will persist that long. 

Poisons do not normally have symptoms 
of coughing, secretions from the eyes and 
nose or a fever. If you are in doubt call 


a competent veterinarian; he is your best 
friend and will be of service to you at any 
time. 


(r ) 
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Health 


of your Dod 
Riek by? 


A.A.Hermann,DVS. 


Chronic Bronchitis 


Question:—My year-old setter has a_ severe 
cough of several weeks’ duration. He is losing 
flesh, his hair lacks luster, he seems listless, 


but eats heartily and his eyes do not water. 
—S. C. C., Ga. 

Answer:—Your dog has bronchitis, probably 
complicated by tonsilitis. LLungworms frequently 
are the cause and being minute in size can only 


be seen when magnified. Worm medicines are 
ineffective for lungworms. Give a_ teaspoonful 
of sedatole and a crushed acetidin tablet three 


times daily. Feed generously on raw foods with 


a tablespoonful of Norwegian cod-liver oil and 
a teaspoonful of dried brewer’s yeast in each 
meal.—A. A. H. 

Gland Infection 

Question:—Our Chesapeake dog has _ sud- 
denly developed a very large lump under the 
left jaw. There is no apparent soreness. It is 
becoming larger and_ harder. Please advise 
treatment.—J. P. M., Mont. 

Answer:—The dog has a pus infection in the 
post-pharyngeal lymphatic glands. This should 
be freely lanced and the contents drained out 
and pressed to expel all the liquid. Apply hot 
fomentations over the swollen area three times 
daily and afterwards press out any contents. 
—A. A. H. 

Vaccines 

Question:—Please advise me where the new, 
English-method, distemper vaccination for dis 
temper prevention can he procured, the best 
remedy for mange and your opinion of the 


value of the rabies vaccine in preventing rabies. 


—B. F. F., So. Car. 


Answer :—The 


English-method distemper vac- 
cine and virus treatment is distributed in the 
U. S. A. by the Lederle Laboratories and the 
Jensen Salsbery Laboratories of Kansas City, 
Mo. It is a very effective distemper prevent- 
ative. Red mange is obstinate and demodective 


mange is regarded as almost impossible to cure 
when generalized. A 16 per cent solution of 
Izal once a week and daily sponging with 16 
per cent powdered sulphur in carbonized cylinder 
oil is reasonably effective. Rabies such 
as is made by the above-named firms renders 
a very satisfactory immunity to the street 
virus for about one year.—A. A. H. 


vaccine 


Eliminating Lice 
Question:—My Irish terrior has lice. 
advise a good way of getting her free 
them.—P. D., Ind. 


Please 


from 


Answer:—Lice may be removed by a bath or 
dip of 1 per cent Izal solution or 1/10 per 
formaline solution or the official lime and sulphur 


cent 


dip. This should be repeated twice weekly. 
On the other days a dry dressing of derris 
powder. The breeding places should also be 


thoroughly treated with antiseptics or live steam. 


—A. A. 


Eczema 
Question:—My three-year-old Irish Setter has 
very badly infected, reddened eyes and the skin 
between his toes is sore, peels and 
Advise treatment.—W. R. E., N. Y. 


abscesses 


Answer:—The interdigital abscesses and 
are a form of eczema due to autointoxication 
from over-feeding and improper foods. If the 
dog is fat, feed only one meal every forty-eight 
hours, otherwise fast one day each week and 
feed only once daily. As cooked foods, starches, 
sweets and fats usually cause eczema, avoid them 
entirely and feed raw foods exclusively. Feed 
entirely on lean beef on bones, liver once a 
week, cottage cheese, ground vegetables and fruit, 
live-stock bran and dry raw oatmeal. Put a 10 
per cent solution of argyrol into the eyes 
times daily. Sponge toes with a lotion of 1 
ounce each of salicylic acid and chloral hydrate, 
4 ounces tannic acid, % pint water and 1% 
pints of bathing alcohol. Use three times daily. 

A. A. H. 


sores 
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HUNGRY! 


The little rascals are always hungry and their 
mother has a real task in raising them. But she is 
in perfect condition to give these fine, healthy 
puppies the best of care. Ken-L-Ration, the 
amous quality balanced dog food has kept her in 
health and strength, and its fresh and pure in- 
gredients have given her all of the nutritional 
qualities so necess to her, and her hungry 
puppies. Feed your dog this quality food. 

Ken-L-Ration is for sale at all quality stores. 
Warning—avoid inferior imitations, ask for Ken- 
L-Ration by name. 


CHAPPEL BROS. INC. 
112 Peoples Ave. Rockford, Ill. 











KEEP YOUR DOG 


HEALTHY 





Protect his health and comfort with 
Glover’s Remedies—relied upon for 
their high quality for over 50 years. 
For Worms—Monthly treatments are best. 
Glover’s Round Worm Vermifuge 
Glover’s Round Worm Capsules 


Glover’s Tetrachiorethylene Cap- 
sules (for Hook Worms) 


NEW BOOK FREE 


CONTAINS COMPLETE 
UP-TO-DATE INFORMATION 
LEARN ABOUT DISTEMPER 


Also Free Bulletins about 
CATS or FOXES or RABBITS 


There’s a special Glover Medicine for most 
conditions. If your dealer doesn’t have the 
one you need, order it direct from us. 


119 Fifth Avenue, New York, N.Y. 





GLOVER’S 


Dt dt oe 


ANIMAL MEDICINES 














GREAT | 
DANES 


W. R. Biebelle 


San Lorenzo 
New Mexico 


- RABBIT HOUNDS 


Sportsmen who are interested in a better class of 
rabbit hounds than is usually found, are invited 
to get in touch with us about our highly trained 
and educated beagles, harriers and foxhounds. All 
dogs sold on trial. Prices $25.00 to $75.00 each. 
Correspondence and telegrams promptly answered. 


LaRUE KENNELS La RUE, OHIO 









































The best friend a dog can have is an 
owner who knows Sergeant’s Dog Medi- 


cines and knows how to use them. Write 
for free copy of Sergeant's Dog Book giv- 
ing full information on care of dogs. 
Give Sergeant’s Dog Food for strength. 
POLK MILLER PRODUCTS CORP. 
2050 W. Broad St. Richmond, Va. 


LAKIN CS 


er" "AND FOOD 
FreeDog Book 
by noted specialist. Tells how to 
FEED AND TRAIN 


your dog 
KEEP RIM NBALTHY 


CURE DOG DISEASES. 


Flow to put dog in condition, kill 
fleas, cure scratching, mange, distem- 
per, running fits. How to make dog 
eat and hundreds of valuable hints to private dog owners 
and breeders. Full of illustrations. Gives twenty-five famous 












Q-W DoG REMEDIES | 


Mailed Free. Address 


Q- 4 LABORATORIE 
Bound Brook, New J 








The Bird Dog 


LAMPS rigidly wSe the renee es of any car and is ad- 
Cieabloodthes does not touch y The h quality 
of I and wo — ip sed. ‘trroughoat its con- 
struction in: service. 

Price 12. aS he ar eenleeendbi? BO ~ Yor | 
size, suitable for large or or setters, as well as 
breeds. justable to 1 


arge x= 
—w price 5.00 yy a So Laze rear i for any 
trunk —_ os $20.00. Immediate shipment. 
rd. by THE pwrent McBRIDE COMPANY 
Golden City, Missouri. 





















COONHOUNDS 


Sportsmen who are interested in a better class of 
night dogs than is usually found are invited to get 
in touch with us about our highly trained coon- 
combination hunters and silent trailers. 
Prices $50.00 to $200.00 
and telegrams promptly 


La RUE, OHIO 


hounds, 
All dogs sold on trial. 
each. Correspondence 


La RUE KENNELS 














a Bird Dog 


New and Revised Edition, $2 

No one has ever claimed that “Breaking a Bird Dog’’ 
gives every rule in the trainer's repertory—no book 
could do that—but this one gives a few rules. ‘“‘Break- 
ing a Bird Dog’’ will help you in applying that knowl- 
edge already at hand more successfully and thoroly. It 
will increase your pleasure in the work and bring you 
many happy and profitable hours. 


OUTDOOR LIFE BOOK SHOP, 
111 E. Hitt St., Mount Morris, [11. 








Here is $2, for which send me a copy of the new 
edition of “BREAKING A BIRD DOG.’ 
SRD equations 
Ba Te a TE a ee ee een 








| dealers at about 25 cents a pound. 
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“SnakeLore 
byW.A.Bevan 


Rattler Habits 

Editor:—I am especially interested in your 
device for capturing snakes; it is simple and 
seems to be just the thing to accomplish the 
trick. 

There are many rattlers in Trinity but it seems 
that my property here is overrun with them. 
There is a pile of lime rocks with deep crevices 
in them, and several old settlers here claim that 
the snakes den there. They say that there should 
be several hundred snakes in this den. The snakes 
should come out about May or June, and I have 
thought that it would be a good stunt to watch 
the place and take them at that time. 

If it is not asking too great a favor, will you 
give me your opinion regarding this denning up 
of rattlers? Is this a habit of the snake, or is 
it just another snake story? 
there is considerable value in these pets, and I 
would appreciate it a lot if you will put me in 
touch with the market, so that I might dispose 
of them at a profit. 

While in Marion County, Florida, near Ocala, 
I have seen and killed several diamond backs of 
large size, one skin being 14% inches at its larg- 
est point and 7% feet long, the fangs being fully 
% inch long. I note that the western rattler 
seems more ready to coil and fight than the 
Florida snake. The latter seems sluggish and 
lazy, perhaps due to its greater size.—H. M. P., 
Calif. 


Answer:—In parts of the extreme south, 
where the winters are warm, rattlesnakes may not 
den up. In the part of the country which ex- 
periences considerable cold weather rattlesnakes 
congregate in the fall to hibernate in some hole 
or crevice where they can get away from frost. 
As the ground warms in the spring or early 
summer rattlers can usually be found in greater 
numbers in the immediate vicinity of these fav- 
orable hibernating quarters. As the weather 
warms up these snakes usually scatter over the 


| surrounding territory. 


Live rattlesnakes are bought by the wholesale 
If you think 
you can catch sufficient snakes to justify you in 
selling them at this price, after paying express 
charges, you might address any of the snake 
dealers who advertise in the Billboard. 

Dr. Ditmars has commented upon the dif- 
ference in temperament between the Texas and 
eastern Diamond Backs. The Florida rattlers 
show less fear or nervousness than the Texas 
rattlers when approached in the wild. The 
eastern rattlers just seem to be very confident 
of their ability to protect themselves.—W. A. B. 


Rattlesnake Suicide? 

Editor:—Some time ago my brother and I were 
plowing cotton, and during the heat of the day we 
would stop from time to time to allow our teams 
to rest. 

Once, as we stopped, my brother discovered a 
rattlesnake coiled in under some cotton stalks. 
We were sitting upon the cultivators, and the 
snake evidently had not seen us. My brother 
took his whip and popped the snake with it. The 
snake rattled warningly, then started moving away. 


A repetition with the whip caused the snake to | 


coil again, and rattle a little more this time. 
This procedure continued for twenty or thirty 
minutes, each time the snake becoming a little 
more peeved at his unseen adversary. Finally, 
a hard lick with the whip caused the snake to 
rattle angrily for about two minutes. Not seeing 
its attacker, it turned its fangs upon itself in its 
anger, and in just a few minutes lay dead in the 
row.—E. B. Prather, Tex. 


Answer:—I do not think anything in nature 
commits suicide except man, and, as rattlesnakes 
are immune to their own venom, you have- placed 
a wrong interpretation on the cause of the rattle- 
snake’s death. Many movements of snakes are 
caused by reflex action and are not the result of 
any thought process, as evidenced by a freshly 
beheaded snake making the same movement as in 
possession of its faculties when its tail is pinched. 
The snake died from injury caused by being 
struck by the whip, and when it bit itself it was 
biting at the cause of the injury, just as it would 
instinctively bite your hand if you seized the 
snake. 

The snake’s bite would not kill another cold- 
blooded creature not immune to the venom in “a 
few minutes.”—W. A. B. 





Also I understand | 








EDUCATED DOGS 


Dogs that are thoroughly schooled and trained for 
hunting, guarding, utility and companionship, 
consisting of airedales, cocker-spaniels, terriers, 
beagles, harriers, coonhounds, shepherds. Also 
classy pure-bred puppies. All dogs sold on 
trial. Correspondence and telegrams promptly 


La RUE KENNELS La RUE, OHIO 
White Collie Pups 


The most beautiful speci- 
mens the dog world can 
offer. Home guards, loyal 
companions, useful and 
intelligent. Low prices. 
Free Catalogue. 


ComradeF arm Kennels 
Galion, Ohio 























PERFECTION FOODS | COMPANY 









Dent's Condition Pills 


MERIT MADE THEM FAMOUS 
A marvelous tonic for distemper, mange 
and general debility. You will notice the 
difference after a few doses. Druggists or mail, 50c, 


DENT MEDICINE CO. NEWBURGH. N, Y, 












HERMOSA KENNELS 
OCTOBER PUPPY BARGAINS 
Pedigreed Stock 


Great Danes, Irish Terriers, Wire Haired 
Foxterriers, Miniature Foxterriers, Bos- 
ton Terriers, Scottish Terriers, Orange 
Pomeranians, Pekingese. 


Purebred Orange 
Cocker Seniele 


Dr. A. A. Hermann, Veterinarian 
Boarding, Breeding, Hunting Dogs | 
Conditioning and expert field dog training 
The best for less 
Federal & 55th Res. & Office 3854 Federal 
DENVER, COLORADO 











“TALES OF 
ROD AND 
GUN” 








“Tales of Rod and Gun” ($2.50 post- 
paid) was compiled because of an edi- 
tor’s quest for the ideal outdoor story. 
Harry McGuire, the compiler, concluded 
finally that no one story was that mas- 
terpiece, but that each of the seventeen 
stories selected for this anthology con- 
tains at least one aspect of greatness. 


Specifically, he finds in the stories 
selected these “essential qualities of ex- 
ceptional writing”: action in Zane 
Grey; humorous characterization in T. 
Nash Buckingham; atmosphere in Bev- 
erly-Giddings; dramatic description in 
Ben Burbridge, and zest in Paul Ivey. 
The other contributors to this volume 
are Arthur V. Taylor, Rex Beach, B. F. 
Oddson, Archibald Rutledge, Donald 
Hough, T. Morris Longstreth, S. Omar 
Barker, Van Campen Heilner, Stewart 
Edward White, John C. Phillips, Richard 
Halliburton, and L. Seaver Hamilton. 


Outdoor Life Book Shop 


111 E. Hitt St. Mount Morris, Til. 
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Advertisements under this head are inserted at the rate of TEN CENTS A WORD PER INSERTION FOR READERS. Display rates on application. 
No advertisement inserted for less than ONE DOLLAR, and CASH MUST ACCOMPANY ORDER, as we cannot afford to keep an endless number 
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America—and you will find this classified advertising the cheapest and most effective you can buy. 











Birds and Animals 








| _ Birds and Animals 








MONTCALM 


RING-NECKS AND WILD MALLARDS 


We are offering our 
young Ringnecks and 
Wild Mallards for this 
Fall shooting. These 
birds have been care- 
fully bred and reared. 
They are strong, vig- 
orous and,in splendid 
condition. 

They will fit into 
your shooting program this season, or the 
pheasants may be turned down in pullet’s 
coverts and the mallards put on enclosed 
ponds for propagating. 

Order now for safe delivery. 
guaranteed. 





Fair dealing 






MONTCALM GAME FARM 
Phoenixville R. F.D. No. 3 
Pennsylvania 
Box 
B 























RAISE CHINCHILLA 


AND NEW ZEALAND WHITE 


FUR RABBITS 
Make Big Money—We Supply Stock 
AND CONTRACT FOR ALL YOU RAISE 
Paying up to $6.50 each. Large illustrated 
book, catalog and contract, also copy of 
Fur Farming Magazine, all for 10 cents. STAHL'S 
OUTDOOR ENTERPRISE CO.,Box 135A, Holmes Park, Mo. 









Pheasants, Doves, Quail 
Pigeons, Waterfowl, Etc. 


Write for Price List 


CHAS. R. BOATRIGHT 


| 534 Eleventh Ave. San Francisco, Calif. 




















MAKE $10,000.00 A YEAR 


raising rabbits for us. We pay up to 
$12.00 each. This is a real proposition 
and you can make some real money. Send 
25¢ for complete information that explains 
everything. Send at once and find out. 


THE EASTERN RABBITRY 
New Freedom, Pa. R. No. 1, Box K. 








MACKENSEN GAME FARM 


Have for sale a large number Ring- 
neck pheasants, Hungarian  part- 
ridges, Mallard ducks, Call ducks, 
Bob White quail, Valley quail, and 
practically anything in the line of 
game and fancy birds, and animals. 


William J. Mackensen Yardley, Pa. 














FOR SALE—FERRETS and _ raccoons Write for 
scription and prices. W. H. Campbell, Route No. 2 
New London, Ohio 11 


MEXICAN PARROTS, baby Double Yellow Heads 
hand raised, healthy, $10.00 each Laredo Zoo. Bird 
Co., Laredo, Texas 2S eae 
BLUE FOXES at pelt value, tame, p ‘nraised, unre 
lated, choice strains. If interested, write E. B. Kul- 
beck, Havre, Mont ae 
GRAY CALL DECO) OYS, the world’s greatest live de 
coy Hens $3.00, drakes $2.00 each Everett Quig- 
ley. Shelbina, Mo 


FERRETS, WHI 

















¢. 0. D. 
Almendinger, 
9-4 


WHITE AND brown. Shippe 
$5 discount on lot orders Paul 8. 
Posstest. Ohio. SS 4: Tree a 4 
FOR SALE. FEW pair black fur ferrets, 75% Fitch, 

and bred females. Almendinger Hatcheries Rocky 
Ridge, Ohio nies 9-3 
FOR SALE: DARK ~ Northern n Raccoon, red fox, mink 
and split cap skunks Joe Sandmeyer, St. James 
Minn __ 9-3 





CANADA GEESE, $7.00 each; small English callers 
pair $4.00; pheasants. Coates Game Farm, Meadville 
Mo. Ae Siar net aan 11-2 
PRAIRIE DOGS fine for pets Cottontail und Jack 
Rabbits. Other animals Alva Rock, Wallace, Kans. 
BLUE FOXES at pelt value Tame, choice, unre 
lated strains. E. B. Kulbeck, Havre, Montana — 
TEN LARGE CANADIAN geese for sale, $4 00 each. KR 
Pomponio, 2942 , 2 Ww 3rd Ave., Denver Pm. o'o = 
TAME NATIVE FEMALE Raccoons “pets or breeders 





























Kenneth Mayhall telmont, Mississippi qt 
RINGNECK PHEASANTS—Healthy, hardy stock, $4 
__ pair Paul Jandacek, Phillips, Wis —_ ire 
FERRETS: Write for prices. Books 15« Herman Leicx 


senring, South Amana, Iowa ate ee 
WANTED—YOUNG LIVE pigeons, squabs. Write, 10x 
260. Morton, Minn 
RABBITS AND SUPP LIES. | 
ley Stream, LE i 
REX RABBITS, $5.00 
Catskill, N ¥ VP Tay alee ap RE a 9 li = 
YUKON MINK sold and financed box 286, Des 
Plaines, Ill 











Fac "ey Corp., 115-R, Val: 
t 





Lindemann, Route 1, Box 105-C, 





Kennel 


EDUCATED DOGS that are thoroughly schooled and 
trained for hunting, guarding, utility and companion- 





| ship, consisting of airecales, cocker-spaniels, terriers 
| beagles, harriers, coonhounds, shepherds Also classy 
pure-bred puppies. All dogs sold on trial Corres - 
| pondence and telegrams promptly answered LaRUE 
KENNELS, LaRUE, OHIO 





SPRINGER SPANIELS: PUPPIES sired by a son of 

Ch. Springbok of Ware, a grandson of Dual-Ch. Flint 
of Avandale. Dams of Field Trial Champion stock A 
few brood matrons. Also a litter of purebred English 
setter puppies, old enough to start this fall. Reason 
able prices Brushwood Kennels, Box 55, Reute 8 
Charlotte, N 2 
FRYE’S KENNELS, 

coonhounds that will please. : 
impartial trial the way you can affsrd to buy. We a!so 
are selling on easy payment plan which will meet your 
approval. Write for prices and information 





FINGER, Tenn., offers for sale 








MINK—CHICAGO COLISEUM 1930 National Prize 
winning strain of darkest and most prolific Eastern 
and Northeastern Mink backed by 17 years selective 
breeding for highest fur quality. We offer 40 litters, 
170 young, all our own production, at prices never before 
equalled These pelts top the fur market. You can 
afford to borrow money now to buy a pair or more of 
these prize mink. They surely will ‘mprove your breed- 
ing standards. Write today before all are sold. Com 
plete information free. Sterling Superior Eastern 
tox “O,"’ Lake Placid, New York. 2 


GAME BREEDERS, SPORTSMEN and Gun Clubs! “te 
offer all species wild ducks, geese, pheasants, peafowl, 





swan, guineas, bantams, domestic waterfowl. Lowest 
prices. Rainbow Ranches, Dept. D, Parkland, Wash- 
10-2 


ington 
PHEASANTS, QUAIL. Many other Game Birds, Ani- 
mals. Eggs and Day Old Stock. Aviary Birds. Hun- 
dreds Fancy Offerings. Write for ‘ist. F. M. Ellis, 
Griffin, Ga 10-2 
FOR SALE, RINGNECK Pheasants, yearling or eary 
1931 hatched birds. Cocks $2.00, hens $3.00, each. 
Riverside Pheasantry, Monticello, Ind. 
ALL STAR SILVER FOXES. International prize 
winners. Also fine dark Mink. Buy Now. Minne- 
sota Silver Fox Co.. Deerwood, Minn.. Dept. A. 10-3 











BEAUTIFUL IRISH SETTER puppies, four montis 
dark reds by registered, imported dog. English sett r 
puppies, papers, four months, beauties. Phil Essie an! 
| Lad Rodney breeding; close up, half price, $15.0° 
either breed. Joe Moss, Lewishure, Ten 
WORLD'S LARGEST HOUND Kennels offers Hunting 
Hounds of Quality, Cheap, Shipped for trial Money 
heck guarantee. Dixie Kennels, Inc., Herrick, Tl 
$410.00 BUYS A trained coonhound, that will please « 
20 days trial. Also pair of trained rabbithounds for 
$25.00. D. D. Seott. B-143 Lawrenceburg Tenn ae. 
FOR SALE—One Irish setter bitch, a real brood bitch 
and some choice pups, dark red, something good. C 
W. Youncer. Centralia. Mo. ne te § 
FOXHOUNDS—Bear, Cat, Coyote treined Bloodhoun:! 
Foxhound cross pups. “YAMCASCADELLS,” Sheri 
dan, Oregon. ae § 
BASSETHOUNDS: ILLUSTRATED PRICE LIST 10c 
Smith Basset Kennels. Spring Valley. Ohio 


BEST TRAINED RABBIT hounds, $15.00 each, guar- 
anteed. V.everne Wollis. Murrey. Ky 

ENGLISH BLOODHOUNDS, trained dogs and pups 
Dr. Boone Prlilins. Mavsvilde, Ky 11-3 


BEAGLE PUPS, males $2.50, females $7.50. Floyd 
Tovd. Millershure. Ohio 11-2 



































QUEREC MINK, the ree! money makers of the fur in- 
dustry. Write J. M. Reimann, Buffalo, Wyo. 10-3 


| FOR SALE—Coondog pups, $10.00 pair. Earl Hill, 


West Memphis, Ark, 
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Each number and initial counts as a separate word. Copy should be received by the 20th of second month preced- 
For the protection of both advertisers and readers we require that you submit as references the names of two reputable persons wit 
OUTDOOR LIFE AND RECREATION is read monthly by thousands of 


men in all walks of life, distributed all over 


Address all orders to Mount Morris, Illinois. 





Shipped en fair and | 





Kennels 


ARKANSAS BEST COONHOUNDS, extra highclass coon- 
hounds, $75.00; extra highelass combination treehou. ds 
trained on coon, skunk, opossum, $50.00. Highclass com- 
bination treehounds, a real money maker, $35.00. Old 
coonhounds good for two seasons, $25.00. Partly trained 
coonhounds, $20.00. Extra highelass foxhounds, $50.00. 
Extra highclass deerhounds, $40.00. Champion rabbit- 
hounds $20.00 each, $35.00 pair. Bluetick blacktan 
coonhounds ten-months-old, trailing ood, $10.00 each. 
Enclose stamp for price list. ‘Ten-days-trial. Edward 
Ferguson, Booneville, Ark 
FORTY IRISH WATER Spaniels to be sold at once. 
All genuine curly coated, topknot, rat-tails. A. K. C. 
and F. D. 8. B. registration. Five thoroughly trained, 
some partly. Wonderful pheasant and duck dogs. Strict- 
ly guaranteed as represented. Write. Exchange one for 
good shotgun. Minnesota Kennels, Rush City, Minn. 
BRACE MALE POINTER gentleman shooting dogs. 
Staunch, steady, good retrievers. Been heavily shot 
over Easy to handle. Ship C. 0. D. 6 days’ trial. 
$100.00 each or $175.00 for the pair. George A. Ren- 
shaw 2115 Harbert Ave., Memphis, Ten» essee. 
SPORTSMEN! high class rabbit hounds for sale, no 
trash, routers, drivers, hole barkers, all day hunters, 
neither man or gun shy, any age or size. Male, female 
$20.00 each, pair $35.00. Ten days’ trial. Guaranteed. 
Ship C. 0. D. TW. Wilson, Murray, Ky. 
CHESAPEAKE BAY PUPPIES: Whelped August 22nd. 
Boatswain and Water King Strain. From _ trained, 
prize winning stock Eligible for registration. Prices 
reasonable. Write for pedigree. J. . Fry Jr., 1883 
Summit Ave., St. Paul, Min.. 
BEAGLES, FOXHOUNDS, HUNTING foxterriers, 
broken and ready to break. Twenty-five years a 
breeder here Reference from Canal Zone to Alaska. 
F. D. Heyen, HBarryville, N sf 
FOR SALE: Irish Setter puppies, registered. Male 
$50.00 Female $35.00. One female broken, $150.10, 
two years old Dr. Joseph Wall, 6501 Woodward, De- 
troit _Michigan 
NICE PAIR SETTERS, male 2 years old, female 4 
years old. Both are nice shooting dogs. Both are 
registered. $40.00 each. 'T. W. Lowry, Sturgeon, Mo. 
IRISH WATER SPANIELS, curly coated, rat-tails. 
Registered stock, working strains. Puppies, youngsters, 
trained dos Percy K. Swan, Chico, Calif. 
RABBIT HOUNDS, $22.50, trial; partly trained, $12.50. 
Choice Beagles, 0; Youngsters, $15.00. Fox and 
Coenhounds, Blanks Kennels, Decatur, Ill. 
RABBIT HOUNDS SHIPPED ON TRIAL C. O. D. 
Free literature showing pictures and breeding. Ken- 
tucky Coonhound Kernel, Kevil, Kentucky. 
IRISH SETTER, SPRINGER and Irish Water Spaniel 
pups. Eligible. Males $15, Females $10. Gail Kreym- 
horg, Atkinson, Nebr. 
$17.50 BUYS A NICELY started 2% year old coon- 
hound shipped C. 0. D. Kentucky Coonhound Ken- 
nel, Kevi, Kentucky 
$45.00 BUYS A 4 year old coonhound guaranteed to 
please any hunter on trial. Coonhound Kennel, Kevil, 
Kentucky 
50 WELL BROKE Beagles and rabbit dogs; also good 
started young dogs. RK. Foller, 549 E. King S8t., 
York, Pa. dzn. 32 
BEAUTIFUL Labrador retriever bitch. 


FOR SALE: 
Force broken. Gus Bertsch, Glasgow, Montana. 


Outdoor Life Hunting Scales 
{Pat. by J. A. McGuire} 


Why guess? Your 
friends will only smile 
when you tell them 
the estimated weight 
of that trophy. With 
a pair of OUTDOOR 
LIFE Hunting Scales 
in your knapsack you 
are prepared to give 
them the exact weight 
of the big game killed 
on your trip. That will 
be convincing. 

Made with two grada- 
tions; one side weighs 
up to 3800 pounds 
when weight is sus- 
pended by large hook 
and ring; capacity of 
other side when us- 
ing small hook and 
ring, 40 pounds. 
Strong enough for the 
big-game hunter, yet 
weighs only % pound. 
With the hooks and 
rings folded the scales 
occupy a space the 
size of a sandwich. 


Price $1 postpaid 
(Formerly $2) 
U. 8S. Orders Only 


OUTDOOR LIFE BOOK SHOP 
111 E. Hitt St. Mount Morris, II'. 
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p PUTS HUNTING DOGS IN— BOND 
eRe PERFECT CONDITION! 


Read what this breeder says: “I find P.H. the best conditioner of several Postpaid 
I've tried. It cleans out the system; removes all kinds of worms from dogs Prices ——- 
and pups; puts dogs in fine shape for work, I'veraised better puppies, had in U.S 
better A oem dogs since using P. H. than ever before.”” (Name on re- ere 


uest.) Try one can and you'll never be without t this : ae = _ - $ oa pan 
Great Imported Condition Powder !*': cas 'o sive simply | 7° ie: tin 5.75 

putitin the no fu in 18.7 

ther dosing needed). Dogs and pups like it. Ideal for bred females, wean- | 2° |b. tin ne 

lings, stud dogs, hounds, bird dogs, retrievers, all workers. Cools the blood, oo yan = 4 % 






















Bullet Sizer and 
Lubricator 





Loading Tools, Moulds, 
Powder Measures, Scales, 
Bullets, Primers & Cases. 
Send 10c for latest Cata- 
logue on hand loading. 


MODERN-BOND CORP. 








relieves skin troubles, stimulates appetite, helps maintain vigor, pep and 
perfect health. Order a can and see yourself its wonder working results. | FREE BOOKLET 


Order from ST. LOUIS SEED COMPANY, 411-C WASHINGTON AVENUE, ST. LOUIS, MO. 




















ENGLISH SETTERS, Lilewellin-Lavarac Strain, six- NOTICE—20 to 50% reduction on Setters and Pointers, 

generation pedigree. Bloodlines of Field and Show Fox and Cat Hounds, Wolf and Deer Hounds, Coon 
Champions: Prince Rodney, Mallwyds, Roy of Edendale, and Opossum Hounds, Bear and Lion Hounds, Varmint 
Britannia, MacAllister, Mohawk, Eugene’s Ghost. Six and Rabbit Hounds. Shipped for trial. Catalogue ten 











litters of puppies born March-April from matings that | cents. Blue Grass Farm Kennels, Berry, Ky. | 815 W.Sth St. Wilmington, Del. 
are proven producers of Show and Field class. Some | LITTER OF PURE bred black and tan hound preps. Very s 
blue and orange beltons Perfect development and con- reasonable. Also pair of A-1 all-around tree dogs ; 





dition guaranteed Setters of the highest class. $40 | Trial allowed. Arthur Sampey, Springtield, Mo. 


and $50 each. E. B. McIntyre, P. O., Silver Spring, TT RTT —— — : a ~ . 

Maryland. (Residence: 5 miles North of Washington, ENGLISH SETTERS—High class, " pedigreed stock as 9? 

Dc. ii G a ie Brookvill Pike at Glen- Eight months old, $50.00 each. Guaranteed perfect. | I IGHT 
‘ant See fae tt | Frank Peltier, 610 Garland, Flint, Mich. 





























mont, Md.) Telephone Kensington 152-W. GREYHOUND REGISTERED DoGs TD bha i 

en suE Dy AGi> » 4 Ss anc vitches, 1e 

YOUR PUPPY WANTS Supplied. We have the finest kind you can beat the other fellow with. Breeding Ramp NOSKE SCOPES 
puppies of the following popular breeds most reason- tells. Stockings, 904 Hennepin, Minneapolis, Minn. with H and MOUNTS 

able. Springer Spaniels, Wire and Smooth Fox Terriers. ALL KINDS HUNTING hounds on trial. Write for 

Doberman Pinschers, Scotch Terriers, LBostons, Pekingese, prices. Blueticks, Blacktans, Redbones and Walkers RELOADING TOOLS 

Pomeranians, Cocker Spaniels and Irish Terriers. Satis- Ramsey Creek Kennels, Ramsey, Illinois. and SUPPLIES 

faction guaranteed. Hermosa Kennels, Federal and Fifty- SPRINGER SPANIELS canned a ome partly 

, ony ) : NGE SPAL UL, s, Ss . 

rum. Denver. Cole. tf trained ready to shoot over, also brood bitches and pup- SEND FOR LATEST CATALOG 7-B 

GERMAN SHORTHAIRED POINTERS, the all-around | Pies. John Stewart, Minot. N. D Front and Rear SIGHTS for all Rifles. The 
gun dog for Field, Wood or Water. Points, trails, trees, | IRISH SETTERS, IRISH water spaniels, Springer lowest priced, heavy duty, semi-automatic 

retrieves Affectionate, intelligent, watchful companion spaniel pups, eligible males $15.00, females $10.00 RELOADING TOOL on the market All 

for man or child. America’s largest breeder and im- Harley Everett, Atkinson, Nebr Reloading Supplies R 

porter. 15 brood matrons. 4 stud dogs. Puppies $40.00. | RUSSIAN WOLFHOUNDS, extra longeared fox and Maat Se Ate F . 

Dr. Charles Thornton, Missoula, Montana. 9-6 Js and imported Norwegian elkhound puppies. Master Gunsmiths—repairing and _restock- 
ne ing; barrels reblued. 








Envilla Kennels, Havre, Mont. 








HUNTING HOUNDS, all breeds, well trained, good ie se ‘Wanted 
hunters. Choice coon hounds $65.00. High class com- | FITS IN pees: rcetments, a) eee ouanes- gents Wante 

bination coon, skunk and opossum hounds $30.00 and tee. Safe-Sane Remedies Co., ‘illow Springs, Mo 

$10.00 High class foxhounds $40.00 Real rabbit 11-3 PACIFIC GUN SIGHT co. 

hounds $15.00. Pups, $10.00 pair. 10 days trial. | TWO PEDIGREED POINTERS, 3 months old, $20.00 424 Balboa St. San Francisco, Calif. 

Macon M. Cawthon, Alma, Ark. 10-2 J. M. Smith, Franklin, Ky 

















OAK GROVE KENNELS, Ina, Illinois, offers for | TRAINED RABBIT and Beagle hounds. Ed. Leichtle, as 
. om : : : Cold Spring, Ky. 11-2 


sale high-class coon, skunk, opossum and mink hounds; . a i. aoe 
fox, wolf and coyote hounds; rabbit hounds, beagle ae SPORTSMAN TAKE NOTICE 














hounds, youngsters started on game. Also pointers and Arms For accurate shooting, get Yankee straight line reloading tools, 
setters. All dogs shipped for trial. Illustrated cata- bullet moulds, swaging dies, cup forming dies, sheet cop 
-— cast bullets. Gun repairs, remodeling, and special shell is, 


logue 10¢. 12-tf | FIREARM BARGAINS, sold for cash only, sent C. O now 
a 7 _ D. subject examination on receipt of $2 deposit; .25 Colt See 

GOSSETTS OLD FASHIONED longeared black and tan | automatic in holster blued as new $12.00, .22 Stevens came SPECIALTY COMPANY, 851 E. 6th St.. Erie, Pa. 
bugle voiced American Hounds. Trained hounds, bred 6 inch offhand target as new $7.00, .32 Paramount au- 























bitches, puppies Descriptive illustrated catalog 10c tomatic 8 shot pistol good cond. $5.00, .32 Savage auto- 
Hermosa Vista Farm, Bannock, Ohio 10-2 | matic pistol good cond. $9.00, .30 cal. Luger 3% inch | GUN LOVERS, ATTENTION! A sample copy of The 
os ae yee > barrel good cond. $15, 9 MM prewar Luger 8 inch fine American Rifleman will be sent you for ten cents, 
THE SOUTHERN FARM Coonhound Kennels, Selmer, cond. $27.50, .765 cal. prewar Luger 12 inch good cond. coin or stamps, to cover costs. This magazine is the 
Tenn. Headquarters for the best in coonhounds, cat- 27.50, .38 Colt D. A. side ejector 4 inch fair cond. $8, official publication of the National Rifle Association 
hounds, combination hunters. Shipped on free trial be- 22 S&W K22 target revolver brand new cond. $27.00, and is the only magazine in America devoted exclusively 
fore you buy Write for catalog. 9-6 ‘4 S&W Russian model revolver 6% in. new cond. gold to firearms. Its staff of experts includes such men as 
mer sight $42.00, .45 S&W Military & Police 6 in. revol- Whelen, Hatcher and Askins, who will personally answer 
EXCEPTIONAL PEDIGREED SPRINGER Spaniel | ver good cond. $19.50, Colt .45 U. S. 1917 army model | questions of any American Rifleman subscriber. You are 
puppies, trained parentage, trained if desired. Rea- | revolver fine cond. $12.50, .45 Colt army automatic pis- | under no obligation in sending for this sample. The 
sonable. Hermosa Kennels, Federal and Fifty Fifth, tol good cond. $12.50, .38 Colt Army Special revolver 4% American Rifleman, Dept. A, Barr Building, Washing- 
Denver. Colo. tf inch good $16.00. .38 Colt Army Special revolver 6 inch ton, D. C. 12-tf 








. mane fine $19.50, .38 Colt Army Special revolver 6 inch new, al 
A 4% YR. OLD SILENT fast fur getter that puts a coon | wood grips $22.00, .38 single action Merwin & Hulbert | MARLIN LEVER-ACTION .22 Takedowns. We have 





up quick. C. O. D, $40.00. 15 days’ trial. Purchase | revolver $7.50. .44 Remington S. A. revolver 8 inch bar- on ¢ . r seat ae ‘ 
money back Guarantee. B. W. Miller, Lynn Grove, rel fine cond. $25. Rifles, .50 cal. Sharps, Patent 1852 eat he yo py Ay- 4 wine feeds mil tee 
Ky. 9-3 | carbine, good one. pa ey Tey 3 Hecost a — and long rifle cartridges. In our opinion the best .22 
- aw . : ~~ new $22.50 model for 2.50, .25 cal. model 3 em - ali 1 . 915 . > Baof 
ARKANSAS COONHOUNDS that have had the real | ington express brand new regular model $35, .30-06 a: roe Nadel at Movin’ Gacamn pnd a 
experience in treeing. Also combination tree hounds. Sedgely rifle (Springfield action) new condition, with aa $16.95 Pe cans & Kimball ae ae South Ng 
Prices and list furnished T. J. Bradley, Alma, Ark. about 1000 rounds ammunition, without 48 sight, price io . “° . =e tt 
10-2 | $35. Shotguns, 12-30 Riverside «double hammerless | — 








good cond. $9, 12-30 Belgium Sterling double, ham- ocarmanunereure sor eave " 
GORGEOUS COATED — ~n pedigreed, mer shotgun good damascus barrel, $10, 12-30 Aubrey Sersoces , a ev pet _ Sporting Botol. 
oveable ntelligen ouse dogs 5. Her- double hammerless shotgun damascus barrels, yood $18, eguiar Spr ngfielc at on, ckers barrel. ustom 
mosa Kennels, Federal and Fifty Fifth, Denver, Colo. tf | 12-39 Original Lefever hammerless double F Grade hend-cate mesepeen walnet oom stocks with chock -piese 
ne * é * a 2-30 ~ ul Pry “ and p. &. Ol veac ront an szyman 8 rear sights 
SPRINGER PUPPIES, ALL ages. leading bloodlines. mode pr RR ge iy le Oe — offer two of these fine rifles brand new at exact cost 
oa — ~ papess og Fe Describe kind | hammerless, damascus barrel about a specialty grade, | Ff mame acture, we _ each. Baker & imball, 3 
wantec pringer Spanic ennels, Ida irove, Iowa. tf | jotsam pad, fine cond. $45, 12-30 L. C. Smith Ideal South St., Boston, Mass. 
> > . . " , gtade new condition, jotsam pad $42, 12-30 Remington — 
ee a Wire ‘haired | double hammer shotzun, good cond. $11.00, 16-28 Rem- | QUICK METHOD BLUING solution, $1.00; Old Eng 
uards. Alba Elkins, Route 3. Kokomo. Ina. "“*"* $f | ington double hammerless with ejectors, fine cond, $42. lish Stock finishing oil, $1.00; Lapping compound for 
guar Alba Elkins, Koute 3, Kokomo, Ind. t 12-30 Stevens-Browning pump as new condition, No. 620 | barrel os action met. 31.50: Whelea gun slings 3% 
'NDRE . : "NDS "Ox my . | model $22.50. Good Allowance for Firearms on Cameras | wide of Latago leather, $2.00; Old English Stoc' olish, 
a gy Bn eg | ee egg ay 4 and Binoculars. National Camera Exchange, 5 So. 5th $1.00. Circular on request. Jas. V. Howe, Riflemaker 
4 we “=, nentens. SUPP Cs St., Minneapolis, Minn. and Gunsmith, 12435 Euclid Ave., Cleveland, Ohio. 6-tf 


alog. Beckennels, A-30, Herrick, Illinois. 
$60. each 


CAT, COON, LION hounds, bear dogs, western trained, 
guaranteed to tree and stay Month trial. Essex, 
13009 Victoryway, Seattle, Washington. 10-6 


COCKER SPANIEL PUPS, blacks and reds, eligible, 
also number one black brood bitch. Elwood Kennels, 
916 East Chestnut, Louisville, Ky 8-4 
50 BEAGLES AND rabbit hounds, well broke. Also one 
year old dogs started. John Grenewalt, 873 E. Pop- 







































Highest Power Rifles In The World 


Made by one of our greatest arms factories 
Fast as the lever action. Strong as the bole action 




















lar St., York, Pa tf 
ENGLISH BULL PUPPIES. | "seqistered, _catales mi Calibers, .30 U.S.G.; .256 Newton; .280 Newton; .30 Newton and .35 Newton 
‘Ghoitenaee Henecis, Wen 168%. echoes Genter Gite Send Stamps for Catalogue LeverBolt Rifle Co., New Haven, Conn. 
10-3 . 
Somme, Ta win rx Tom, eon || WINCHESTER MODEL FIFTY-FIVE 





COON,  Possu M, SKU NK, | Rabbit ond foxhounds as 
Trial Herrick Hound Kennel Herrick, Ill ll 





























GREAT DANE REGISTERABLE puppies. Reasonable, 
Tanana Kennels, Steamboat Springs, Colo 6-6 We offer a limited quantity of Winches- 
2 . ter latest Model 55 half-magazine take- 
ST. BERNARD PUPS, $2 d 0 with Ameri Ken- 
ad poo 2 ty Po Rg hat ee “ae >,-down light-weight repeaters in 25/35 and .32 W. s. only, 
ease ne “ — : 24” round tapered nickel steel bbls. Shotgun butts. Abso- 
BEAT Trt L_ REGISTERED BI LL pups, $15. Bull- lutely new in original boxes from the Winchester factory at less than 
_does. 501 Rockwood, Dallas. ‘Texas Sept. 32 wholesale price. Old retail price $42.30. Our price $24.95. Sent ec. o. d. 
HIGH CLASS FOX, deer, coonhounds. 24 years a ship- examination for $5.00 M. O. Cash with order jointed rod free. Order yours today. 
__per. J. R. Stephens, Marshall, Ark 9-3 It will never happen again. 
BEAGLES, RABBIT HOUNDS. Broken, trial. M. BAKER & KIMBALL, Inc., 38 South St., BOSTON, MASS. 
Baublitz Co., Seven Valleys, Pa 8-6 
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Arms 
WINCHESTER BARGAINS. ALL takedowns, brand new 
with Winchester guarantee. Model 92, 32/20 and 44/40 
half-magazine, 38/40 full magazine. 24” bbls., $19.85 
Model 94, 25/35, 32/40 and 38/55, half-magazine, 26” 
bbis., $23.95. Model 86, light weight 45/70, half-maga- 
zine takedown, 22” nickel steel bbl., $22.50. Shipped 
c. O. D. receipt $5.00 M. O. If cash in full, we pack 
jointed rod free. Baker & Kimball, Inc., 38 South St., 
Boston, Mass. tf 
OVERSTOCKED, .30-06 cartridges $2.00 the 100, .30-06 
expanding, $3.00 per 100. .30-06 boat-tail $4.00 per 
100, .303 British $2.50 per 100. Krag $3.50 the 100. 
45 Auto $2.50 per 100. D. O. AmS&tutz, Ransom, Kansas. 











FACTORY SECONDS, Recoil pads $1.00 postpaid. You 
save $2.25 complete with screws for attaching. Send 

diagram of gun butt. Satisfaction -zuaranteed. The 

Manufacturer's Adjusting Co., Richwood, Ohio. 





WINCHESTER AUTOMATIC 12 ga., full choke, check- 

ered, case; perfect, $40.00. Winchester pump 12 ga., 
modified; perfect; $23.00. J. E. Morgan, 1424 Tole- 
dano Street, New Orleans, Louisiana. 





BARRELS: 30 SPRINGFIELD $3.00; 45 auto Colt 
$2.00; prepaid. Long Luger barrels, arms and am- 

munition price list free. PACIFICARMS, Box 427, 

San Francisco, California. June °32 

HUNTERS !—Remington autoloading shot guns, $47.50. 
Ithaca, $31.50; Fox, $31.00; Winchester Pump, $31.00; 

Smith, $34.50. List free. Pulver’s Sporting Goods, 

Hudson, N # 

A FEW EXTRA good medium priced, slightly used 
double shotguns, no trades, satisfaction guaranteed. 

George Clapp, Lake S8St., Ithaca, ‘Me 9- 

SAVAGE BOLT ACTION sporter 250-300, box of shells. 
Fine condition, $25.00, express paid. 8S. J. von 

Steinmetz, Okmulgee, Okla 

WINCHESTER 54 (30-06) Lyman 48W, case, unused, 
$35; Lyman 438 ‘scope, excellent, $15. D. Dull, 201 

Fifth Ave., LaGrange, IIl. 

BUTTLOG WALNUT GUNSIOVK blanks, $1 up. 
Stamp brings price Hist. Any thickness. John Park- 

hill, Rochester, Minn. 

25 AND .30 RELOADERS. Fancy cast bullets, $.70 
per hundred. 14 moulds. Samples for stamps. G. Lov- 

erin, Lancaster, Mass. 

GUN RESTOCKING, PLAIN or fancy. Prices reason- 
able, J. C. Denham, 8 Spring S8t., Xenia, Ohio 

July 32 





























Antique Fire Arms 


ANTIQUES, FIREARMS, swords, daggers, powderhorns, 
Indian relics. Lists free. NAGY, 8 South 18th St., 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


Books and Magazines 


HOUNDS AND HUNTING, Desk 6, Decatur, Illinois, 

will send you more information regarding the beagle 
than you can get in all other publications. Copy, 20c; 
yearly, $1.50. The Beagle Standard, 50c, explains how 
to tell the good ones. 8-tf 


FUR-FISH-GAME 


is just the magazine you have 
been looking ioe. It is edited 
by none other than Mr. 
Harding, whose name is a by- 
word in the sporting field. It 
is a monthly publication of 
from 80 to 100 pages chuck 
full of interesting articles, 1l- 
lustrated with actual photos on 
HUNTING, 8 


FUR 
FARMING. TRAPPING, etc. 
Each issue also has many de- 
partments—The Gun Rack; 
Dogs; Fur Raising; Roots and 
Herbs; Auto Travel & Camp; 
Fish ‘& Tackle; Woodcraft: 
The Fur Markets; Trapline; 
American Trappers Associa- 
tion, and Question Box. 
Cover—Actual photos repro- Price $2.00 a year 

duced in natural colors. 5S cents copy 


Special Get Acquainted Offer 
Four Months only 35c 


Clip thie ad and send with 3éc cash, check or money order to 


FUR-FISH-GAME 




















172 East Long St. Columbus, Ohio | 


Name 





Address 





On Sale at News Stands 


Fishing Tackle 


FISHERMEN! WHY HUNT Baits? Catch More Fish 

Five sure catch Channel, Bluecat, and Bullhead bait 
recipes. Eight never fail Carp, Buffalo, and Sucker bait 
recipes. Twelve other improved and tested bait recipes. 
Easily prepared. Turtle baits, fish lures, traps, How to 
attract fish, How to raise and keep night crawlers, 
Prescriptions for anti-mosquito, Bait preserving fluid, 
See stings, Ivy Poison, Snake bite lotions, and many 
other recipes, tips, and secrets of great value. Our 
complete booklet $1.00 Postpaid. Our fish worm Lure 
vill inerease your catch, 50c bottle. Prepaid. Linders 
Store, Dept. 0, Delphos, Ohio. 


Archery Equipment 


TOOL FOR FEATHERING arrows $1.50. Cow pa 
bow ends 40c pair. Flax bow strings 25c. Arr 
points 25¢ doz. Turkey pointer feathers 20c doz. k 

Wayte. 919 Hays Park, Kalamazoo, Mich. 


HUNTING WITH THE bow and arrow is real sport. 

Send for complete catalog ‘‘L’’ listing hunting tackle 
and equipment for target practice. Outdoor Amusement 
Company, Clinton, Missouri. 9-4 
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Wild Duck Attractions | Wild Duck Attractions 


GE Aitract Wild Life 


Terrell’s Giant Wild Rice, Wild Celery, Musk- 
grass—99 varieties to attract Wild life (ducks, 
fish, muskrats, game and song birds, etc.) Sure- 
growing and used with world-wide success. Plan your feeding grounds 
NOW, so you wiil be ready to plant at the most favorable time and get 
the quickest results. Suitable materials furnished and grounds properly 
planted. Write for free catalog and expert planting advice that helps get results. 
35 years’ experience 


TERREL L 9 S AQUATIC FARMS AND NURSERIES 
389 A Bik. OSHKOSH, WIS. 
MM LIVE DECOYS THAT WILL Decoy! | = Taxidermy 


Small size Genuine English Callers 


attract most varieties of all Wild Ducks. | 

Hens, $4.00. Drakes, $3.00. | : THE MORE YOU 
Genuine Mallard stock, $2.00 each. KNOW 
Trained Decoy Canadian Wild Geese. about taxidermy, the better you 


Shipments made immediately. | FINS we oor a 




































WALTER DOEMEL GAME FARM 
Oshkosh, Wis. LENTFER BROS., 
Taxidermists 
Successors to 
Jonas Bros. of ton, Montana 

















Attract Wild Ducks 


Natural aquatic food plants will 
bring thousands of Wild Duets to 
your favorite waters. Plant WILD 
RICE, WILD CELERY, ‘POND- 
WEED SEEDS and others guar- 
anteed to produce results. Prices 
reduced, discount on early or- 
ders. Write for expert planting 
advice and free literature. 


Wisconsin Aquatic Nurseries 
Box 331-B Oshkosh, Wis. 



















Heads, animals, birds and fish 
mounted. Fur rugs, tanning, leadies’ 
furs. Game heads, rugs, etc., for & 
sale. All supplies for taxidermists, 
head forms, tools, eyes, etc, Buck- 
tails and feathers for fly tying. We buy 
and sell scalps, horns, furs, elk teeth, 
skins for mounting. 


M. Je HOFMANN, 989 Gates Ave., Brooklyn, N.Y. 


}| THOMAS HODGES 


Sculptor Taxidermist 
MOUNTINGS 
TANNING, FURRIER 
High Class Workmanship 


505 East 7th Street 
LOS ANGELES, CALIF. 



















DECOYS $5 PAIR; hens, $3; drakes, $2. Purebred 

Grey English calls from imported stock. Farm raised 
and hand tamed; 350 satisfactorily shipped to 33 
different states last season Have furnished Reelfoot 
Lake guides for years. Safe delivery and satisfaction 
guaranteed. A, G. Harris, Jr., Newbern, Tenn. 10-3 









LIVE DECOYS—Genuine, small English callers, $4.00 

pair; $6.00 trio. Mallards $2.50 pair, $3.75 trio; 
trained with flyers and to answer artificial call. Shipped 
Cc. O. D. Prompt shipment. C. G. Coffman, Route 2, 
Carthage, Illinois. 9-3 





PURE BRED small type gray English call ducks, good 
quackers. Hen and drake $5.00, two hens and drake 
7.00. William Buntenbach, Jr., Williams, Iowa. 














FOR SALE—Prize winning, genuine, small type, Eng- 
lish gray call ducks. ‘‘Excellent Callers,’’ $4.00 pair, 
$6.50 trio. C. W. Hussong, Heron Lake, Minn. 


E. A. LOCKWOOD 


GAME HEAD 
SPECIALIST 


Taxidermy for those who 
want the best 





BLACK ENGLISH CALLS, $7.00 per pair. Gray Eng- 
lish Calls, trio, $7.00. Black East Indias, $8.00 per 
pair. Frank Kreihn, Jr., Lexington, Mo. 





ENGLISH CALLS crossed with Mallard. The ideal 
decoy, farm raised. $5.00 trio, $16.00 dozen. Trusten 














Mullenix, Unionville, Mo. | patiteree Cal 

MINNESOTA WILD RICE seed athe for special 

prices. Prompt delivery. acGregor-Dennerly, Ait- | ——— — 

kin, Minnesota. Sept. ’32 TAXIDERMISTS, WE MANUFACTURE the most 
natural paper forms for game heads and artificial 





AMOUS ENGLIS CALLE jucks $2.50 each, tri skulls for rug work that have ever been produced. Arti- 
he oe mt ee ey a Ark. these ficial eyes and teeth. Illustrated price list on request. 
. s : é L. Loew & Son, 437 8. Main S8t., Colville, Wash. 








GENUINE PUREBRED ENGLISH call ducks, $3.00 FOR SALE—Ready to mount and newly mounted moose, 

pair, hens $2.00. Floyd Haines, Edina, Mo. 11-2 elk, mountain sheep, goat, mule, and white tail deer 
heads, Also scalps to mount the horns you now have. 
WILD RICE & AQUATIC plants. From Land O’ Lakes. Reasonable prices. Edwin Dixon, Canada’s Leading 


























Minnesota Wild Rice Co., LaPorte, Minn. Taxidermist, Unionville, Ontario. 
LITTLE ENGLISH CALLERS, $3.00 pair. Guy Stub- | TAXIDERMISTS! Bird Body Forms for Pheasant, 
blefield, Woodson, Texas. 10-3 Grouse, Partridge, ete., manufactured from Papier 
onan Mache. Price List on request. Arthur C. Birch, Cold- 
ne water, N. Y. 11-2 

Old Coins GLASS EYES. All kinds of Taxidermists’ and Fur- 

riers’ supplies. Finest, cheapest. Send today for most 





complete catalog ever issued. J. W. Elwood, Dept. . 
t 


$5 TO $500 EACH paid for Old Coins. Many very valu- Omaha, Nebr. 
able. Get posted. Send 10 cents for illustrated Coin | PAXIDERMIST—27 YEARS experience, up-to-date 








Value Book, 4x6. Guaranteed prices. _We buy and sell. | methods, send for price list; we tan hides and furs. 
Coin Exchange, Box 15, LeRoy, New York. 9-3 | | E. Drawver, 306 West’ Noble St., Oklahoma City, 
oe ee a Okl: t 10-3 





RARE UNITED STATES and Foreign coins Paper | - 
eurrency. War medals and Decorations. Selling cat- | BEAU ag 7 go = P heer vom —_. ARs 
0c. Alexis Mangelle, Colorado Springs, Colo. | ns, tanning, making zike prices on taxidermy 
os ernie . ' _—e tf work. Stranges Taxidermy, Clarkston, Washington. 6-6 





oe a TROUT—Beautifully mounted. Also other = species. 
Priced reasonable. Theodore Langguth, Fish Specialist, 





























ae Curios Boise, Idaho. 

z : . | STEER HORNS. LONGEST horns for sale in Texas. 

BOW, ARROWS, $1.60; Hatbands, Necklaces, $2.50; Polished and mounted on panel. Lee Bertillion, Min- 

Watchfobs, $1.00; dozen selected Arrowheads, $2.75 eola, Texas. 7-6 

“Everything Indian.’’ Prehistoric relics Costumes a — - — - - 

Blankets. Catalogue and Birchbark Canoe, 25c. Chief | TAXIDERMIST—MOUNTING FISH, game heads, birds, 

Flying Cloud, Dept. O. L., Harbor Springs, , Michigan 8-7 ae. rugs, ladies furs made. J. L. Larson, EY 

—— ane ames -_ 13 “ 

fe TROPHIES MOUNTED. ANYTHING. Skins tanned. 
“Photures, Sestenaie iain Chokers made. Ralph Feld, Edison, Ohio. 10 


TAXIDERMY TAUGHT IN four separate courses. Sins 
WILD GAME PHOTOGRAPHS, elk, deer, buffalo, etc., | —Beaver Taxidermy School, Lemont, Ills. 
one dozen, all different, postcard size, 50c postpaid. 


4 . . . 
Easton Picture Shop, Gardiner, Montana. Trapping 
————— a | FOX AND COYOTE TRAPPERS—My system is differ- 
ent from all others and will catch the slyest. Works 
\Comeses and Photo icin | on bare ground or any amount’ of snow. Results guar- 
anteed or no pay. F. Q, Bunch, Welch, Minn., Box O. 
11-3 


























MAKE MONEY IN Photography. Learn quickly at ——___— . 
home. Spare or full time. New plan. Nothing like FASTEN TRAPS with the new expanding grapple, ‘‘It 
it. Experience unnecessary. American School of Pho- does the Trick,’’ sample 40 cents, circulars. Hazen 
& Wellington, East Jaffrey, N. H. 10-2 


tography, Dept. 1283, 3601 Michigan Ave., Chicago. 1-12 
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They Mailed 
the Coupon 


9 





D. Z. Babcock, of 
Calif., says—"l 
received the Mod- 
el 24 Remington 
ou gave me and 


ike it fine. I find 
the work very 
pleasant, and 


yours is just the 
magazine a true 
sportsman likes to 
read.” 


+ He + 





Wm. H. King, of 
Colo., says — 
am herewith en- 
closing a snapshot 
of myself and the 
fine Savage 
Supersporter that 
you gave me for 
securing 28 subs 

very much en- 
joy getting sub- 
scriptions for Out- 
door Life in my 
spare time and 
find it an easy 
seller.” 


-+ 48+ 


W. E. Sistrunk, 
Jr., of Minn., says 
—"I have ‘forty 
subscriptions to 
send you as they 
sell very easily, 
I have had no 
trouble at all in 
getting them and 
everyone enjoys 
your magazine.” 





-+ ohio + 





A. |. Dahlin, of 
Wash., says— 
“Have received 
my third rifle 
earned through 
jour magazine. 
Getting subscrib- 
ers is just a 
pleasant pastime 
and the rifles are 
splendid gifts. Am 
now trying to de- 
cide onal rifle I 
want next.” 





Outdoor Life (a) Outdoor Recreation 





This Browning Was Easy 


“T WANT to thank you,” 


writes Earl W. Anderson, 


‘for the Browning Automatic I received for selling 
subscriptions for the best outdoor magazine | have ever 


read. 


I am sending a picture of my first bag limit last 


fall, with my pal Chubby and my new Automatic.’ 





Savage Bolt, Model 40 
Savage Lever, Model 1899-G. 
22 N. R. A. Savage, 1919, Match Rifle. : 
22 Savage ‘Sporter,” 
25-20 Savage “Sporter,” 
Repeater, 
OS | PR rr 
22 Stevens 70 Visible Loading Re 


22 Savage 


peater. 


22 Stevens 27 Favorite. 
22 Stevens 65 Bolt Action. ; 
Winchester Model 54 Bolt... . 





Subscriptions 


Model 23-A. 
Model 23-B. > 7 
slide action, 


RIFLES 


Subscriptions 
required Required 
26 Winchester Model 54 N. R. A... 41 
34 Winchester Takedown, Model 95... .. 29 
Winchester, Model 55 Takedown.... - 
.22 Winchester Sv Model 90. 
.22 Remington 12-C. 
.22 Remington, 12-A. 
.22 Remington Long Rifle, automatic 
OE 8 rere 1 
.25-20, .32-20 Remington, Model 25-A ..22 
Remington Model 30, Bolt Express. ..34 





on .22 Crosman Pneumatic Single Shot... 8 
ee .22 Crosman Pneumatic Repeater. . ‘12 
ae ' 31 .22 Iver Johnson Safety, Model X. 5 


SHOTGUNS 





Subscriptions Subscriptions 
nemuivad Required 
Ns Perr ree ere 47 | Model 21 Winchester, 12 Ga. Double. 40 
Parker V HE, withejector........... 62 Model 12 Winchester............... 37 
| er - 38 Model 97 12 Gauge Winchester, 
I Dosa 024 ¢nb Obnmaseeene 4 35 Ey a ne 
ee a Pree: 42 | Stevens No. 330, any gauge......... 18 
Ithaca Field RS er eae: 27 12 Songs Sov Savage Model 28 Pump 32 
Fon “AN Grade ....s0. 20s ccccccccces 39 Iver J lammerless Double.” .16 
Fox “A. E.” Grade, with ejector. ..... 47 nl mos lon Range Double........ 13 
Fox Sterlingworth. ...............-. 26 Iver Johnson Single No. 312....... 7 
Fox Sterlingworth, with ejector... .... 35 Baker “Batavia Leader”............ 25 
4 a Sa. ....-. =. Lefever Nitro Special.............. .19 
sauge Drowning utomatic....... Lefever Hammerless Single Teh 10 
Cee ee Smith Field.........00002000. 33 
l G uge R neton Pums. Model L.. GV; Semtlths 1GOaE. . wc ccc ccc ccccccce 
: eS A Riis L. C. Smith Trap........-..--++.++ 63 
20 ‘Gaui Remington Pump, nee 15” Marble Game Getter Gun, Com- 
RE er a. Se bination .22 and .4:0 barrels.......18 





22 Colt Target Automatic. 


25 Colt Automatic 
.32 Colt Automatic 
45 Cclt Automatic 


Colt’s New Super .38 Automatic. .... 26 


REVOLVERS 
Subscriptions 


PISTOLS 





a i 
.23 | Colt Single Action, .32-20, .38-40, .45. .25 
12 38 Colt Double Action, Official Po-, 


14 oS ° © err eT: 
26 | S&W. Military &: Police .38......... 23 
.22 Iver Johnson Supershot.......... 8 


This Coupon Will Bring Full Details 


——-——-—-——-—--—-—---—-—-—~—------~--} 


r OUTDOOR LIFE BOOK SHOP | 


|] 111 E. Hitt, Sc., 


Mount Morris, Ill. 


Please send me receipt book, blanks, sample copy and full information on earn- | 














Miscellaneous 


MULTIGRAPHING 


Duplicating—Letterwriting 
Copying—Mailing 
One letter or a thousand 


RAYSON MULTIGRAPH SERVICE 
Bldg. 























524 Charles Denver, Colo. 
Wanted—Names of men _ desiring 
steady outdoor government jobs; 
$1,700-$2,400 year; vacation. Patrol 
parks; protect game. Write immedi- 
ately. Delmar Inst., Dept. A-1, 


Denver, Colo. 








ee wa GLASSES 
New; Used. $1.00 up. 8X 
Bineculars a "All Makes. Large assortment. Cata- 


DuMaurier Co., Dept. 110A, Elmira, New York 














BIG GAME HUNTERS: Double your chances. Take a 

bottle of Buck-Lure along. Guaranteed to kill human 
seent—gives an attracting odor. Bottle for the season 
$1.00 se Use Buck-Lure and be successful. Money 
back if satisfied. BUCK-LURE COMPANY 
MAPL ETON DEPOT. PA. 11-2 





WANTED, ELIGIBLE MEN—WOMEN, 18-50, qual- 

ify at once for permanent Government Positions, Salary 
range, $105-$250 monthly. Gov't experience unnecessary; 
Paid vacations; Common education; Thousands appointed 





yearly. W rite, Instruction Bureau, 420, St. Louis, Mo., 
today. tf 
BINOCULARS, FIELD GLASSES, telescopes Slightly 

used $1.75 up; 8x prism binoculars $11. All makes 
DuMaurier, Busch, Lemaire, Colmont, Megaphos, et 
3 to 24 power. World’s largest assortment. Catalog 


free. DuMaurier, Importers, Dept. 111-A, Elmira, N. Y 





WANTED: Large prime Northern fox squirrel tails 

Bone slipped and dried straight and flat $5.00 per 
hundred first quality. Hoag Tackle Co., 5310 Temple 
ton St., Los Angeles, Calif. 





MANITOBA DUCK BOATS—C losed manufacturer's 

stock, new 14 and 16-foot cedar models at production 
cost—$25 and $30. (crated). Arnul Clarine, Bx 121 
Walker, Minnesota. 





RAW STEER HORNS for making blow horns, 18 in 

1.00; 16 in. 75e; 14 in. 50c; Especial for wall orna 
ment $2.00, $3.00, $5.00. Products Co., 
Laredo, Texas. 


National 





SINKER MOLDS FOR making your own, all popular 

sizes, lasts a lifetime, easy to operate. Complete in- 
structions with mold $1.00. Dolph Mfg. Co., Cedar 
Rapids, Iowa. - 7-6 





MY BLOOD PRESSURE reduced 190 to 130 (normal), 
no medicine. Full particulars $1.00. Results guaran- 

teed or money refunded. Daniel Caldwel, Ocean Beach, 

Cal tf. 


GOLD LEAF TOBACCO, 4 Ibs., $1.00, box 50 cigars, 

$1.50. Satisfaction guaranteed. Send no money, pay 
postmaster. Pipe free. Cooperative Farmers, B2, Sedalia, 
Ky. 9-3 








PATENTS—HIGHEST REFERENCES. Best results. 
Promptness assured. Booklet free. Watson E. Cole- 
man, Patent Lawyer, 724-9th St., Washington, D. C. tf 


GOLD LEAF TOBACCO; mild, mellow, like rare old 
wine. Smoking 4 pounds $1; Chewing 4, $1.25 post 











paid. Belmont Farms, Chatham, Virginia. 11-3 
DETECTIVES—EXCELLENT OPPORTUNITY. Travel. 

Experience unnecessary. Detective Particulars FREE 
George Wagner, 2190 Broadway, N. Y. 7-6 
FOREST RANGERS, PARK Rangers, $200 month. Cab- 

ins; hunt, trap, patrol. Get details immediately. 
Rayson Institute, K- fr. Denver, Colo. 7-3 





RECIPES: For making chile con carne, hot tamales, 
enchiladas, barbecue, stew cabrito all for $1.00. Na- 
tional Products Co., Laredo, Texas. 


MINERAL RODS, or money back guarantee if not satis 
fied after using 3 days. T. D. Robinson, Department 
18, Box 68, Elgin, Texas. 


RAISE MEDICAL BARK—free booklet tells. Washing- 
ton Cascara Nursery Company, Dept. D, Fernhill, Ta- 
coma, Washington. 


.CZEMA, VOLLMER’S OINTMENT, best dollar you 
= spent. H. A. Vollmer, Druggist, Rockwood, Mic -. 














BOAT BLUE PRINTS; Folder 10c. Blue Print Com- 
pany, 1037 East 146th Street, Cleveland, Ohio. 





RELICS—Military, Domestic, Indian, books, coins, cat- 
alog. Pauline Ewing, Lewisburg, Tenn. a 








Homesteads and Lands 


$5.00 monthly—Five acres fruit, 








5.00 DOWN, poultry 





jocation, river front; Ozarks; $125.00. Hunting, fish- 
ing. tresping. Hubbard, 255 Grossman Bidg., anes 
City, Kansas. 7-6 
S (Last opening). Cheap lands. Excep- 
ae Map and details $1.00. F. G. 


tional opportunities. 
Thompson, Sheridan, Oregon. 
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Do you like 


yee HUNTERS have the idea that all 
shells are pretty much alike. But there 
is as much difference in shotgun shells as 
there is in guns. Most shells will shoot. It’s 
the way they shoot that makes the difference. 


Western’s Controlled Shot Flight 
Means More Hits in Every Box 


There are more hits in every box of Western shells 
because nothing that affects their performance is left 
to chance. They are made of best grade cases, primers, 
powder, wads and shot, loaded according to the most 
scientific standards. Not only are velocities, pressures 
and patterns carefully checked, but the stringing of the 
shot along its line of flight is also definitely controlled. 

Control of shot stringing is an important factor in 
shotshell performance because it determines the num- 
ber of pellets actually effective on the swiftly moving 


Quail on Toast? 


Getting them may depend upon the shells you use 
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bird. More than nine years ago WesTeRN invented 
and patented a special instrument, the Flightometer, 
which accurately records the exact position of shot- 
shell pellets as they fly through the air at any distance 
from the gun. 

Through the use of the Flightometer, the only instru- 
ment of its kind in the world, the shot stringing of 
every Western Xpert, Field and Super-X shell is held 
to the standard found to be best for each load. Only 
Western shells have the advantage of Controlled Shot 
Flight. 

All Western shells have Non-Cor- 
rosive Primers. They keep your gun 
“Clean without Cleaning.’ Let us 
send you interesting free literature 
which tells all about Western's ex- 
clusive ammunition developments 
that will improve your shooting. 
WESTERN CARTRIDGE COMPANY 


1119Hunter Ave.; East Alton, Il. 
Branch Offices: Jersey City, N. J.; San Francisco, Cal. 
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SUPER-X LONG-RANGE .22's. The tremendous power and whistling 
speed of Super-X long-range .22's have made a real gun out of the .22 rifle. 
59° more power! 26% more speed! Even more in some sizes. Greatet 
killing power! Double-Action powder. Safe in any standard rifle. 















Only the Round Shot 
Get There on Time 


A the shot are round when they go into a shotgun 
shell; but in their hurry to get out of the barrel 
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there's a lot of crowding and some of them become de- 






formed. The misshapen ones never get to the mark. 
One of the chief causes of deformed shot and poor 






patterns is rust, corrosion, pitting, and leading inside the 
barrel. Remington Kleanbore Shot Shells protect the inside of 
the barrel—keep it smooth. Result: fewer deformed shot, better 
patterns, improved shooting. 

The Kleanbore formula is patented—only Remington can produce it. All the 
new Kleanbore shells are green—distinctive—and they come in green boxes. —— 
You can buy Kleanbore Shotgun Shells from your dealer in Remington Nitro 
Express Loads, the New Simplified Game Loads, Arrow Express Lacquered Shells, + 
and Shur Shot Shells. Write for descriptive folder. Address: Remington Ammunition 
Works, 812 Arctic Street, Bridgeport, Conn. 

— REMINGTON ARMS COMPANY, Inc. 


ES Originators of Kleanbore Ammunition 
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Go to your dé d ask him to O 1981 B. A. Co. 
show you The pton Standard 
American D Pocket Knife. 
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